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FEMALE AUTHORS. No. IL—MRS. HEMANS, 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ A GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 


FemaE authorship is, if not a great, certainly 
singular fact. And if a singular fact in this 
eentury, what must it have been in the earlier 
ages of the world—when it existed as certainly 
as now, and was more than now a phenomenon, 
standing often insulated and alone ¢ If, even in 
this age, blues are black-balled and homespun is 
still the “only wear,” and music, grammar, and 
gramarye are the three elements, legitimately in- 
eluded and generally expected in the education of | 
woman, in what light must the Aspasias and the | 
Sapphos of the past have been regarded? Pro- | 
bably as lusus nature, in whom a passionate at- | 
tachment to literature was pardoned as a pleasant | 
peceadillo, or agreeable insanity; just as a slight | 
squint in the eye of a beauty, or even a far-off 
faux pas in her reputation, is still not unfrequently 
forgiven. But alas! in our age, the exception 
is likely soon to become the rule—the lusus 
the law ; and, at all events, of female author- 
ship, the least gallant of critics is compelled now 
totake cognizance ; and without absolutely ad- 
mitting this as our characteristic, we must con- 
fess the diffidence as well as the good-will where- 
with we approach a subject where respect for 
truth and respect for the sex are sometimes apt to 
jostle and jar. 

The works of British women have now taken 
up, hot by courtesy but by right, a full and con- 
*picuous place in our literature. Theyeonstitute 
an elegant library in themselves; and there is 
hardly a department in science, in philosophy, in 
morals, in politics, in the belles lettres, in fiction, 
or im the fine arts, but has been occupied, and 
ably occupied by a lady. This certainly pro- 
claims a high state of cultivation on the part of | 
the many which has thus flowered out into com- | 
Position in the case of the few. It exhibits an 
*xtension and refinement of that element of female 
influence which, in the private intercourse of 
“ciety, has been productive of such blessed effects 
—it mingles with the harsh tone of general litera- 
tare, “as the lute pierceth through the cymbal’s 

' "—it blends with it a vein of delicate discri- 
mination, of mild charity, and of purity of morals 
; eves it a healthy and happy tone, the tone of 
thy fireside ; it is in the chamber of our literature, 
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a quiet and lovely presence; by its very gentleness, 
overawing as well as refining and beautifying it 
all. One principal characteristic of female writ- 
ing in our age is its sterling sense. It is told of 
Coleridge, that he was accustomed, on important 
emergencies, to consult a female friend, placing 
implicit confidence in her first instructive sugges- 
tions. If she proceeded to add her reasons, he 
checked her immediately. ‘‘ Leave these, madam, 
to me to find out.” We find this rare and valuable 
sense—this short-hand reasoning —exemplified 
in our lady authors’ producing, even in the absence 
of original genius, or of profound penetration, or 
of wide experience, a sense of perfect security, as 
we follow their gentle guidance. Indeed, on all 
questions affecting proprieties, decorums, what we 
may call the ethics of sentimentalism, minor as 
well as major morals, their verdict may be con- 
sidered oracular, and without appeal. But we 
dare not say that we consider them entitled to 
speak with equal authority on those higher and 
deeper questions, where not instinct nor heart, 
but severe and tried intellect is qualified to return 
the responses. We remark, too, in the writings 
of females, a tone of greater generosity than in 
those of men. They are more candid and ami- 
able in their judgments of authors and of books, 
Commend us to female critics. They are not 
eternally consumed by the desire of being witty, 
astute, and severe, of carping at what they could 
not equal—of hewing down what they could or 
would not have built up. The principle, nil 
admirari, is none of theirs; and whether it be 
that a sneer disfigures their beautiful lips, it is 
seldom seen upon them. And in correspondence 
with this, it is curious that (in our judgments, 
and we suspect theirs) the worst critics are per- 
sons who dislike the sex, and whom the sex dis- 
likes—musty, fusty old bachelors, such as Gifford, 
or certain pedantic prigs in the press of the pre- 
sent day. Ladies, on the other hand, are seldom 
severe judges of anything, except each other's 
dress and deportment; and in defect of profound 
principles, they are helped out by that fine in- 
stinctive sense of theirs, which partakes of the 
genial nature, and verges upon genius itself. 
Passing from such preliminary wag we 
: 
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proceed to our theme. We have selected Mrs. 
Hemans as our first specimen of Female Authors, 
not because we consider her the best, but because 
‘we consider her by far the most feminine writer 
ofthe age. All the woman in her shines. You 
could not (unknowing of the author) open a page 
of her writings without feeling this is written by 
alady. Her inspiration always pauses at the femi- 
nine point. It never ‘‘oversteps the modesty of na- 
ture,” nor the dignity and decorum of womanhood. 
She is no Sibyl, tossed to and fro in the tempest 
of furious excitement, but ever a “ deep, majesti- 
eal, and high-souled woman’”—the calm mistress 
of the highest and stormiest of her emotions. 
The finest compliment we can pay her—perhaps 
the finest compliment that it is possible to pay 
to woman, as amoral being—is to compare her to 
“‘one of Shakspeare’s women,” and to say, had 
Imogen, or Isabella, or Cornclia become an 
authoress, she had so written. 

Sometimes, indeed, Mrs. Hemans herself seems 
reduced, through the warmth of her temperament, 
the facility and rapidity of her execution, and the 
intensely lyrical tone of her genius, to dream that 
the shadow of the Pythoness is waving behind 
her, and controlling the motions of hersong. To 
herself she appears to be uttering oracular deliver- 
ances. Alas! “oracles speak,” and her poetry, as 
to all effective utterance of original truth, is silent. 
It isemotion only that is audible tothesharpestear 
that listens to her song. A bee wreathing round 
you in the warm summer morn, her singing 
circle gives you as much new insight into the uni- 
verse as do the sweetest strains which have ever 
issued from this ‘‘ voice of spring.” We are re- 
luctantly compelled, therefore, to deny her, in its 
highest sense, the name of poet—a word often 
abused, often misapplied in mere compliment or 
courtesy, but which ought ever to retain its stern 
and original signification. A maker she is not. 
What dream of childhood has she ever, to any 
imagination, reborn? whose slumbers has she ever 


peopled with new and terrible visions ¢ what new | autumnal colouring. 
_ odes in which this life is registered are as soft and 


form or figure has she annexed, like a second 
shadow, to our own idiosyncrasy, to track us on 
®ur way for ever? to what mind has she given 
such a burning stamp of impression, as it feels 
eternity itself unable to efface ? There is no such 
result from the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. She is 
Jess a maker than a musician, and her works ap- 
pear rather to rise to the airs of the piano than 
that still sad music of humanity—the adequate 
instrument for the expression of which, has not 
yet been invented by man. From the tremulous 
movement, the wailing cadences, the artistic 
pauses, and the conscious-swelling climaxes of 
her verse, we always figure her as modulating, in- 
spiring, and controlling her thoughts and words 
to the tune of some fine instrument, which is less 
the vehical than the creator of the strain. In 
her poetry, consequently, the music rather awakens 
the meaning, than does the meaning round and 
mellow off into the music. 

With what purpose does a lady, in whom per- 
fect skill and practice have not altogether drowned 
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guitar? Not altogether for the purpose of displ 

—not at all for that of instruction to her audiene 
—but in a great measure that she may develop in 
a lawful form, the sensibilities of her own bosom, 
Thus sate Felicia Hemans before her lyre—not 
touching it with awful reverence, as though each 
string were a star, nor using it as the mere op, 
ductor to her overflowing thoughts, but reg 

it as the soother and sustainer of her own high, 
wrought emotions—a graceful alias of herself 
Spring, in its vague joyousness, has not a mom 
appropriate voice in the note of the cuckoo thay 
feminine sensibility had in the more varied py 
hardly profounder song of the authoress before ys, 

We wish not to be misunderstood. Mrs, He. 
mans had something more than the common 
belief of all poets in the existence of the beautify, 
She was a genuine woman, and, therefore, the 
sequence (as we shall see speedily) is irresistible, 
a true Christian. Nor has she feared to set her 
creed to music in her poetry. But it wasasa 
betrayal, rather than as a purpose, that she so did, 
She was more the organ of sentiment and sensi- 
bility than of high and solemn truth—more a 
golden morning mist, now glittering and then 
gone in the sun, than a steady dial at once meekly 
reflecting and faithfally watching and measuring 
his beams. 

She was, as Lord Jeffrey well remarks, an 
admirable writer of occasional verses. She has 
caught, in her poetry, passing words of her own 
mind—meditations of the sleepless night—-tran- 
sient glimpses of thought, visiting her in her 
serener hours—the “ silver lining” of those 
cloudy feelings which preside over her darker— 
and the impressions made upon her mind by the 
more remarkable events of her every-day life— 
and the more exciting passages of her reading. 
Her works are a versified journal of a quit, 
ideal, and beautiful life—the life at once of 
woman and a poetess, with just enough, and no 














enthusiasm, sit down to her harp, piano, or 


more, of romance to cast around it a mellow 
The songs, hymns, and 


bright as atoms of the rainbow ; like them, tears 
transmuted into glory, but, no more than they, 
great or complete. In many poets we see the 
germ of greatness, which might in happier ei 
risen or in a more genial season, have been 
developed. But no such germ can the most micro 
scopic survey discover in her, and we feel that at 
her death her beautiful but tiny task was done. 
Indeed, with such delicate organization, and such 
intense susceptiveness as hers, the elaboration, 
the long reach of thought, the slow cumulatiwe 
advance, the deep-curbed, yet cherished ambition 
which a great work requires and implies, are, + 
fear, incompatible. 

It follows, naturally from this, that her largest 
are her worst productions. They labour ue 
the fatal defect of tedium. They are & 
sweets. Conceive an orchard of rose-trees. al 
would not, stupified and bewildered by excess mr 
extravagance of beauty, prefer the old, sturdy, feel 
well-laden boughs of the pear and pippen, and ras 
the truth of the adage—“ The apple tree is 
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fairest tree in the wood ” Hence few, compara- 
tively, havetaken refage in her “forest sanctuary,” 
and rare the ears which have listened 
t her “Vespers of Palermo,” her “ Siege of 
Valencia,” hasstormed no hearts, and her“Sceptic” 
made, we fear, few converts. But who has not 
over her “ Graves of a Household,” or hushed 
his heart to hear her “ Treasures of the Deep,” 
in which the old Sea himself seems to speak, or 
wished to take the left hand of the Hebrew child 
and lead him up, along with his mother, to the 
temple service ; or thrilled and shouted in the gorge 
of “ Mergarten,” or trembled at the stroke of her 
“Hour of Death?” Such poems are of the kind 
which win their way into every house, and every 
collection, and every heart. They secure for their 
authors a sweet garden plot of reputation, which 
js envied by none, and with which no one inter- 
meddles. Thus flowers smile, unharmed, to the 
bolt which levels the pine beside them. Cata- 
racts, in the course of ages, wear away their cliff 
of vantage, and so their glory suicidally perishes, 
while “ one meek streamlet, only one,” beautifies 
its narrow glen for ever—tapers live while suns 
sink and disappear. Even a single sweet poem, 
flowing from a gentle mind in a happy hour, is as 
“ointment poured forth,” and carries a humble 
name in fragrance far down into futurity, while 
the elaborate productions of loftier spirits rot upon 
the shelves. A Lucretius exhausts the riches of 
his magnificent mind in a stately poem, which is 
barely remembered, and never read. A Wolfe 
expresses the emotions of every heart at the re- 
cital of Sir John Moore’s funeral in a few rude 
thymes, and becomes immortal, A Shelley, dip- 
ping his pen in the bloody sweat of his lonely and 
agonised heart, traces voluminous lines of “ red 
and burning” poetry, and his works are known 
only to some hardy explorers. A Michael Bruce 
transfers one spring joy of his dying frame, stir- 
red by the note of the cuckoo, to a brief and tear- 
stained page; and henceforth the voice of the 
bird seems voeal with his name, and wherever, 
from the “ engulphed navel” of the wood you 
hear its strange, nameless, tameless, wandering, 
unearthly voice, you think of the poet who sighed 
away his soul, and gathered his fame in its praise. 
A Baillie constructs a work “ before all ages,” 
lavishes on it imagination that might suffice for 
4centary of poets, and writes it in colours snatched 
from the sun ; and it lies, on some recherché 
tables, like a foreign curiosity, to be seen, shown, 
and lifted, rather than to be read and pondered. 
A William Miller sings, one gloaming, his “ Wee 
illie Winkie ;” and the nurseries of an entire 
nation re-echo the simple strains, and every Scot- 
tish mother blesses, in one breath, her babe and 
poet. We mention this, not entirely to ap- 
Prove, but in part to wonder at it. It is not just 
t one strain from a lute or a pan’s-pipe should 
Mirvive a a effusions should 
works, 
Mrs. hepa poems are strictly effasions. 
not a little of their charm springs from 
their unstudied and extempore character. This, 
%, is in fine keeping with the sex of the writer. 
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You are saved the ludicrous image of a double- 
dyed Blue, in papers and morning wrapper, 
sweating at some stupendous treatise or tr 

from morn to noon, and from noon to dewy eve— 
you see a graceful and gifted woman, passing from 
the cares of her family, and the enjoyments of 
society, to inscribe on her tablets some fine thought 
or feeling, which had throughout the day existed 
as a still sunshine upon her countenance, or per- 
haps as a quiet unshed tear in her eye. In this 
ease, the transition is so natural and graceful, 
from the duties or delights of the day to the 
employments of the desk, that there is as little 
pedantry in writing a poem as in writing a letter, 
and the authoress appears only the lady in flower. 
Indeed, to recur to a former remark, Mrs. Hemans 
is distinguished above all others by her intense 
womanliness. And as her own character is so 
true to her sex, so her sympathies with her sex 
are very peculiar and profound. Of the joys and 
the sorrows, the difficulties and the duties, the 
trials and the temptztions, the hopes and the 
fears, the proper sphere and mission of woman, 
and of those peculiar consolations which the 
“ world cannot give nor take away” that sustain 
her even when baffled, she has a true and thorough 
appreciation ; and her ‘* Records of Woman,” 
and her “Songs of the Affections,” are just 
audible beatings of the deep female heart. In 
our judgment, Mrs. Ellis’s idea of Woman is 
trite, vulgar, and limited, compared with that of 
“ Egeria,” as Miss Jewsbury used fondly to denote 
her beloved friend. What a gallery of Shak- 
speare’s female characters would the author of the 
“ Mothers, Daughters, and Women of England” 
have painted! What could she have said of 
Juliet ? How would she have contrived to twist 
Beatrice into a pattern Miss? Perdita! would 
she have sent her to a boarding-sehool ¢ or insisted 
on finishing, according to the Hannah Moore pat- 
tern, the divine Miranda? Of that pretty Pagan 
Imogen, what would she make? Imagine her 
criticism on Lady Macbeth, or on Ophelia’s dying 
speech and confession, or her revelation of the 
“Family Secrets” of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor! 

Next to her pictures of the domestic affections 
stand Mrs. Hemans’s pictures ofnature. These are 
less minute than passionate, less sublime than beau- 
tifal, less studious than free, broad, and rapid 
sketches. Her favourite scenery was the woodland, 
a taste in which we can thoroughly sympathise, In 
the wood there is a fulness, a roundness, a rich har- 
mony, and a comfort, which soothe and complete- 
ly satisfy the imagination. There, too, there is 
much life amd motion. The glens, the still moor- 
lands, and the rugged hills, will not move, save te 
one master finger, the finger of the earthquake, 
who is chary of his great displays. But before 
each lightest touch of the breeze the complacent 
leaves of the woodland begin to stir, and the depth 
of solitude seems instantly peopled, and from per- 
fect silence there eomes a still small voice, so sweet 
and sudden, that it is, as if every leaf were the 
tongue of a separate spirit. Her favourite season 
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cated to the spring. Here, too, we devoutly parti- 
cipate in her feelings. The shortening day—the 
new out-bursting from their veil of daylight of 
those, in summer, neglected tremblers—the stars 
—its the yellow corn—the grey and pensive light 
—the joy of harvest—the fine firing of all the 
groves (not the ‘‘ fading but the kindling of 
the leaf”’)—the frequent and moaning winds— 
the spiritual quict in which, at other times, the 
stubble fields are bathed—the rekindling of the 
cheerful fires upon the hearth—the leaves falling 
to their own sad music—the rising stackyards— 
the wild fruit, ripened at the cold sun of the frost 
—the ineffable gleams of light dropping upon fa- 
vourite glens or rivers, or hills which shine out 
like the shoulder of Pelops—the beseeching looks 
with which, trembling on the verge of winter, the 
belated season seems to say, ‘‘ Love me well, I am 
the last of the sisterhood that you can love”’—in 
short, that indescribable charm, which breathes in 
its very air and colours its very light, and sheds 
its joy of grief over all things, have concurred 
with some swect and some sad associations, to 
render autumn to us, the loveliest and the dear- 
est of all the seasons. As Mrs, Hemans loved 
woodland scenery for its kindly “looks of shel- 
ter,’’ so she loved the autumn principally for its 
correspondence with that fine melancholy which 
was the permanent atmosphere of her being. In 
one of her letters, speaking of an autumn day, she 
says, “the day was one of a kind [I like, soft, still, 
and grey, such as makes the earth appear a ‘ pen- 
sive but a happy place.’” We have sometimes 
thought that much of Wordsworth’s poetry should 
always be read, and can never be so fully felt as 
in the autumn, when “ Laodamia,”’ at least, must 
have been written. Should not poems, as well as 
pictures, have their peculiar light, in which alone 
they can properly be seen? Should not Scott be 
read in spring, Shelley in the fervid summer, 
Wordsworth in autumn, Cowper and Byron in 
winter, Shakspeare all the year round ? 

In many points Mrs. Hemans reminds us of a 
poet just named, and whom she passionately ad- 
mired, namely, Shelley. Like him, drooping, fra- 
gile, a reed shaken by the wind, a mighty wind, 
in sooth, too powerful for the tremulous reed on 
which it discoursed its music ; like him, the vic- 
tim of exquisite nervous organization ; like him, 
verse flowed for and from her, and the sweet sound 
often overpowered the meaning, kissing it, as it 
were, to death; like him, she was melancholy, 
but the sadness of both was musical, tearful, ac- 
tive, not stony, silent and motionless, still less 
misanthropical and disdainful ; like him, she was 
gentle, playful, they could both run about their 
prison garden, and dally with the dark chains 
which, they knew, bound them till death. Mrs. 
Hemans, indeed, was not like Shelley, a vates; 
she has never reached his heights, nor sounded 
his depths, yet they are, to our thought, so strik- 
ingly alike, as to seem brother and sister, in one 
beautiful, but delicate and dying family. Their 
very appearance must have been similar. How like 
must the girl, Felicia Dorothea Browne, with the 
mautling bloom of her cheeks, her hair of a rich 
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golden brown, and the ever varying e : 
her brilliant eyes, have been to the noble be 
Percy Byshe Shelley, when he came first to Ox. 
ford, a fair-haired, bright-eyed enthusiast, a 
whose cheek and brow, and in whose eye was al. 
ready beginning to burn a fire, which ultimately 
enwrapped his whole being in flames! 

In Mrs. Hemans’s melancholy, one ‘‘simple” wag 
wanting, which was largely mixed in Shelley's 
that of faithless despondency. Her spirit was 
cheered by faith—by a soft and noble form 
the softest noblest faith—a form, reminding us 
much from its balance of human, poetical, and 
celestial elements of that of Jeremy Taylor—the 
Shakspeare of divines. Although, as we haye 
said, her poetry is not, of prepense and p 
the express image of her religious thought, yet it 
is a rich illustration of the religious tendency of the 
female mind. Indeed, females may be called the 
natural guardians of morality and faith. These 
shall always be safe in the depths of the female 
intellect, and of the female heart—an intellect, 
the essence of which is worship—a heart, the ele- 
ment of which is love. Unhired, disinterested, 
spontaneous is the aid they give to the blessed 
cause—leaning, indeed, in their lovely weakness 
on the ‘‘ worship of sorrow,” they, at the same 
time, prop it up through the wide and holy influ 
ences which they wield. Their piety, too, is no fierce 
and foul polemic flame—it is that of the feelings— 
the quick instinctive sense of duty—the wonder- 
stricken soul and the loving heart—often it is not 
even a conscious emotion at all—but in Words- 
worth’s language—they lie in 

‘* Abraham’s bosom all the year, 

And God is with them, when they know it not.” 

In Mrs. Hemans’s writings you find this pious 
tendency of her sex unsoiled by an atom of cant, 
or bigotry, or exclusiveness ; and shaded only by 
so much pensiveness as attests its divinity and its 
depth : for as man’s misery is said to spring from 
his greatness, so the gloom which often overhangs 
the earnest spirit arises from its more immediate 
proximity to the Infinite and the Eternal. And 
who would not be ready to sacrifice all the cheap 
sunshine of earthly success and satisfaction, for 
even a touch of a shadow so sublime ? 

After all, the nature of this poetess is more it- 


_teresting than her genius, or than its finest pro- 


ductions. These descend upon us like voices from 
a mountain summit, suggesting to us an elevation 
of character far higher than themselves. If not, 
in a transcendent sense, a poet, her life was® 
poem. Poetry coloured all her existence with s 
golden light—poetry presided at her needlework 
—poetry mingled with her domestic and her 
maternal duties—poetry sat down with her # 
her piano—poetry fluttered her hair and flushed 
her cheek in her mountain rambles—poe™y 
quivered in her voice, which was a “ sweet 
melody”—poetry accompanied her to the ore 

as she read the “ Talisman,” in that long 

ous summer day, which she has made immortal 
—and poetry attended her to the house of 

and listened with her to the proud pealing org®™ 
as to an echo from within the veil. Pootry p™ 
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for her a still tenderer ministry ; it soothed 

the deep sorrows, on which we dare not enter, 
hich shaded the tissue of her history—it mixed 
ts richest cupfal of the “‘ joy of grief” for her 
selected lips—it lapped her in a dream of beauty, 
which the sad realities of life looked in, 
softened and mellowed in the medium. What 
could poetry have done more for her, except, in- 
deed, by giving her that sight ‘‘ as far as the in- 
communicable”—that supreme vision which she 
gives so rarely, and which she bestows often as a 
curse, instead of a blessing? Mrs. Hemans, on 
the other hand, was too favourite a child of the 
Muse to receive any such Cassandra boon. Poetry 
heautified her life, blunted and perfumed the 
thorns of her anguish, softened the pillow of her 
sickness, and combined with her firm and most 
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feminine faith to shed a gleam of soft and tear- 
ful glory upon her death. 

Thus lived, wrote, suffered, and died “ Egeria.” 
Without farther seeking to weigh the worth, or 
settle the future place of her works, let us be 
thankful to have had her among us, and that 
she did what she could, in her bright, sorely-tried, 
yet triumphant passage. She grew in beauty; 
was blasted where she grew ; rained around her 
poetry, like bright tears from her eyes ; learned 
in suffering what she taught in song; died, and 
all hearts to which she ever ministered delight, 
have obeyed the call of Wordsworth, to 


‘* Mourn rather for that holy spirit, 
Mild as the spring, as ocean deep ;— 
For her who, ere her summer faded, 
Has sunk into a dreamless sleep.’’ 





COPENHAGEN. 


Excerpt for commercial purposes, the capital of 
the Danish dominion has been little visited by 
tourists, until of late. But since the coasts of the 
Baltic have been made more accessible to the 

ple of the Continent, the Germans, especially, 
have availed themselves of modern facilities in 
travelling, and have smoked their meerschaums, 
and drunk beer, in considerable numbers, in Co- 
penhagen. Steam vessels lighten the fatigue of 
a voyage, and holiday tourists are not now afraid 
to undertake a little ramble in Scandinavia, Still, 
Norway and Sweden are the grand points of at- 
traction to other nations, and it has been usual 
to leave the Danish islands and Jutland behind; 
80 that, in fact, a country, remarkable in many 
respects, is less known to the English than Egypt. 
Amongst the persons who lately steamed to Co- 
penhagen, in addition to the ordinary cargo of | 
Hamburg wine merchants and cigar dealers, was 
Mr. J. G. Kohl, a traveller, who, not long ago, 
was taking notes amongst ourselves, which he has 
since printed. This gentleman seems very se- 
verely afflicted with the cacoethes scribendi as well 
as the cacoethes peregrinandi ; and he has just 
presented the public with six volumes of descrip- 
tion and dissertation suggested by his tour in 
Denmark, Hastily as he runs through a country, 
he has no fears in discoursing on all subjects and 
objects he meets with. He has dealings with the 
letter A in Art, Agriculture, and Academies, and 
with every other word in the dictionary express- 
ing a general term, until we arrive at Z in Zoo- 
ogy. He has no love of conciseness and compres- 
sion: on the contrary, he delights in repetition 
and verbosity. Though the greater number of 
pages are dull and spiritless, there are portions 

of the books that will repay perusal; because 
they give us information about a country that is, 
or ought to be, interesting to us. More than a 
of one volume is occupied by a description of 

the Danish capital; and we propose to lay before 
eur readers, in the present article, an abridge- 
ment of Mr. Kohl’s prolixity touching a city of 








which the British public know little more than 
that it was bombarded by a fleet of their’s in 1807. 
It seems that Copenhagen existed as a small 

town as early as the twelfth century. It did not 

become a royal residence until about the middle 

of the fifteenth century; and, therefore, it is one 

of the youngest metropolitan cities of Europe. It 

has few architectural antiquities to boast of, and 

its general appearance is modern, from the new 

buildings rendered necessary by the devastations 
committed by foreign enemies. The troops of the 
Hanseatic League pillaged and burnt it in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In the six- 
teenth century, it was besieged by Frederick L, 
then by the Hanseatic troops, and afterwards by 
Christian III. In the next century, it was twice 
attacked—first by Charles Gustavus, and then by 
an allied fleet. In the eighteenth century, it was 
twice burnt to the extent of one-half each time; 
and in 1807, there was Lord Cathcart’s memo- 
rablebombardment. Todefend themselves against 
attack, the Danes have added fortification to for- 
tification, until the place has been stoutly enve- 
loped by doubled and redoubled folds of walls and 
ditches. The defences of Paris, notwithstanding 
the money that has been lavished upom them, are 
inferior to those of Copenhagen, Copenhagen, 
however, is Denmark ; for the other fortifications 
of the kingdom are very weak, and if the capital 
were taken, the whole country might be considered 
in an enemy’s hands; and in more respects than 
this is Copenhagen Denmark, since it contains 
almost all the schools, museums, and government 
offices of the kingdom. Indeed, the city is not 
merely the chief place of this kingdom, but of all 
the Scandinavian lands. The educated Norwe- 
gians usually speak Danish ; and the literature of 
Norway is merely a part of that of Denmark. 
Consequently, Copenhagen is the great book 
market for all those lands. Inte no Seandi- 
navian dialect are there so many translations 
as into the Danish; and the Swedes have re- 
course to these translations, in order to obtain 
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a. knowledge of foreign literature. The study 
of northern antiquities can only be carried 
on with advantage at Copenhagen, where the 
only valuable collection of Scandinavian remains 
is to be found; and there it is side by side with a 
noble library abounding with the richest materi- 
als for historical investigation. The position of 
the kingdom between Germany and Sweden, 
Eastern Slavonia and Britain, has created an 
interest amongst its inhabitants for the affairs of 
those countries, which leads them to watch with at- 
tention the course of events, and even to range 
themselves in parties with reference to them. The 
Danish people, it must be admitted, like the 
scenery of their land, possess little originality. 
There are many interesting things to be met with 
certainly in Copenhagen ; and, indeed, if a man 
has a desire to see somewhat of the world, and 
yet save himself as much trouble as possible, he 
may profitably go there at once, where he will 
find something worth looking at in most branches 
of art and science. If, on the other hand, he has 
already visited the great capitals of Europe, there 
is no need for him to go to Copenhagen, because 
he will see little to interest him there, that he has 
not seen elsewhere of a better class, or on a larger 
seale. In truth, everything in this city, the archi- 
tecture of its buildings, and their position, its 
museums of art, its schools of science, &c., are 
characterised by a certain mediocrity. One thing 
about it, however, is admirable, and that is its 
situation. The Sound, to which numberless ves- 
sels give life and animation, the rich beech woods, 
and the lovely parks around it, lend it a noble ap- 
pearance, yet, if the mind recurs to some other 
cities, even in this respeet Copenhagen cannot 
The situation 
of Stockholm on the Milarn is far more pictur- 
esque, and there ean be no comparison between 
it and the cities on the Bosphorus, the Tagus, and 
the Neapolitan Gulf. It may, however, be safely 
asserted that Copenhagen is a fine capital ; and 
though dreary enough when a severe winter blocks 
up the Sound with ice, and euts off for several 
weeks any communication with the main land, 
yet, at a more favourable season its appearance 
to the voyager'’s eye, when he emerges from the 
narrow entrance into the port, is highly imposing. 

The architecture of the city is neat and toler- 
ably regular; the streets are broad, and the houses 
are a good height. The artist may look about it, 
almost in vain, for any of those picturesque quaint- 
nesses which delight him in Venice, Ghent, Brus- 
sels, and the old German towns. One part is in- 
tersected with canals, and Amsterdam is forcibly 
brought to mind by the sight of vessels towed 
along between the houses. Though not a city of 
quaint peculiarity and original character, though 
the people are destitute of ardour and poetry, 
though no grand works of art await the visiter 
there, Copenhagen is a place of considerable at- 
traction. 

Copenhagen does possess some ancient build- 
ings that have escaped the fire and balls of a foe, 
and the slow but equally destructive attacks of 
time ; and amongst these the city towers are about 


maintain rank amongst the first. 








the most singular. For instance, there is the 
tower of the Exchange, which is formed by the 
tails of four enormous dragons twisted together ang 
elevated in the air, whilst their bodies lie flat on 
the quadrangular wall that bears the spire. The 
whole is of freestone, and there are stairs in the 
interior. Not far distant is the celebrated 

tower, built by Christian 1V. The winding pag. 
sage in the interior rests, on one side, upon the 
outer wall, and on the other upon a pillar that 
stands in the centre. It is so broad, and climbs 
the tower so gradually, that Peter the Great 
who left few things unvisited or untried, was able 
to ride up it on horseback, whilst his wife rode 
alongside in a carriage drawn by four horses, 
The stranger may wonder to see so many persons 
moving up and down it; but the secret is ous 
when he is told that it leads to an observatory as 
well as to the University library, and visiters are 
also attracted by the stones covered with Runie 
carvings which are placed in several recesses here 
and there. The slender tower of the Redeemer’s 
Church is one of the most elegant buildings in 
Copenhagen. It rises far above the other edifices 
of the city, and nearly reaches three hundred feet, 
The staircase is not in the inside, but twines 
round the exterior like a wreath round a tall 
pillar. It must really be a dizzy business to 
climb so high into the air, over steps of copper 
so narrow that the foot has some difficulty in 
getting secure hold. Though few people ventare 
to aseend it, Mr. Kohl did the heroic thing ; but 
he frankly confesses he was uncomfortably dis- 
composed, and was frequently beset with fearfal 
temptations to leap over the balustrades. The 
contour is extremely graceful, and the artist who 
would obtain a characteristic sketch of Copenha- 
gen always takes care to place himself at a spot 
where he ean introduce it into his drawing. 

The collections of objects of art are remarkable 
for the excellence of their arrangement, a par- 
ticular in which the English galleries and mau- 
seums are glaringly deficient. Almost all of 
them have been arranged chronologically or his- 
torically—the cabinet of medals, the relics of 
Danish monarchs, in the Castle of Rosenburg; 
the gallery of antiquities; and especially the very 
interesting collection of weapons, in the Royal 
Arsenal. To Dr. Thomson, who has devoted the 
greatest part of his life to the study of antiqa’ 
ties, Copenhagen owes the beautiful order of most 
of these collections. Thus the Armoury in the 
Arsenal exhibits a complete history of weapo@- 
manufacture, with specimens of the various kinds. 
Some articles are remarkable on account of thett 
former possessors, as the swords of Christian IV. 
and Charles XII. As all are placed according @ 
the date of their construction, one may 
how gradually fire-arms became more light and 
portable, and how match-locks were exchanged for 
flint, and then for percussion locks. Some of the 
swords have hilts of curiously beautiful workma2- 
ship. It seems that the Emperor of Russia had 
been so much struck with them that he sent ## 
artist for the express purpose of taking copies. The 
hilt. of one is formed by dragons and serpents 
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twisted ther. The basket-hilt of another is 
ae by figures which represent the battle 
of the . The pommel of a third is com- 
posed of a coil of metal figures meant to depict 
the five senses, which are very artistically 
grought. No wonder the old poets sometimes 
took swords for their themes, and gave them in- 
dividual names. A couple of exquisitely marked 
eannon are pointed out as having been presented 
pr the Doge of Venice to Frederick IV. on the 
gecasion of his visit to Italy. On the surface of 
another, there is a whole genealogical tree of the 


Roval Oldenburg House. 


taken by the Danes, and on one of them is a 
couplet which may be thus rendered into Eng- 
lish— 
« If the cat should leave the house, 
Then round the table runs the mouse.”’ 


This flag was made by the Swedes in 1658 in 


derision of their enemy; and two years afterwards, 


when Copenhagen was under siege, the students 
made a sally out of the city and got hold of it, 


thus putting an interpretation upon the words | 


that the Swedes had not dreamed of. 

Decidedly the most beautiful part of Copen- 
hacen is that adorned by the royal castle and 
gardens of Rosenburg. The castle was erected 
in the Italian style by Christian IV. in 1604. 
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The great hall of the | 


Magazine contains a number of Swedish flags | tain objects illustrative of ethnography, works in 
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tain nymph, and henee iis name, which is con- 
sequently an erroneousone. The collection of 
coins is very good, containing ten thousand Greek 
and twenty thousand Roman medals; and the 
eare with which those of the early Danish mo- 
narchs have been brought together is exemplary. 
We may search through the British Museum ia 
vain for a coin of Canute, who was King of Den- 
mark as well as of England, whilst the Rosen- 
burg Cabinet has four hundred of that monarcl 
struck in this island, and three struck in Den- 
mark. There is also one of the best collections of 
Anglo-Saxon coins extant. Other chambers con- 


ivory and amber, and Indian carvings. The 
whole forms one of those miscellaneous accumu- 
lations of things, procured from the four quarters 
of the world, which the princes of former times 
took such delight in bringing together. It is, 
indeed, inferier to the magnificent museums at 
Dresden and Vienna; still, north, south, east, and 
west have lavishly contributed toits stores. Along- 


side the wood carvings of the northern peasant, 


The crown jewels and a great number of curious | 
objects are stored in it, amongst which is an ex- | 


traordinary collection of glass ware, hundreds of 
ancient drinking vessels, beakers, flasks, jugs, 
goblets of every possible kind, with some of gold 
and silver, with the famous Oldenburg Horn, 
which shows how much meaning and poetry our 
ancestors could impress on the commonest things. 
It was no unusual matter in the middle ages to 
fashion drinking cups out of horns, or in the shape 
of horns. In this instance, scenes of the castle 
life of Germany, in the fifteenth century, are re- 
presented in miniature silver carvings. The sup- 
ports are models of a turreted and battlemented 
fortress. The body shows a number of pointed 
toofs, gables, gates, terrace windows, and bal- 
conies. There are sentinels on the towers, and 
knights with attendants-galloping up to the gates. 
Ladies are looking out of the windows and over 
the balconies, In one place we see savage fellows 
armed with clubs ; in another, dogs and couehing 
lions guarding an entrance. On the lid is a 
group of minnesingers playing on stringed in- 
struments, and round the rim of the mouth are 
ladies and supporters carrying the arms of Den- 
mark, Burgundy, and Brabant. This piece of 


the Danish King Christian I. as a memorial of 


his journey to Cologne in 1474, to act as arbi- 
ator in a dispute between the Emperor and 
Charles the Bold. 
pious fashion of the times, to the three kings of 
Cologne, Balthazar, Kaspar, and Melehior, whose 
names are engraved on the lid along with sen- 
tenes from holy writ. It has been commonly mis- 
taken for a similar article which Count Otto of 

is fabled to have received from a moun- 


It was dedicated, after the 


'of local 


we may see an exquisite specimen of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s skill, and a wondrous piece of iron work 
wrought by a Nuremberg smith. Close by the 
sculpture of a distinguished Danish lady, now 
living, we may perceive a head, cut by a Greek 
artist, which can never be forgotten by those whe 
have seen it once. 

It is highly creditable to the Danish people 
that they should have pushed the investigation 
antiquitics with more perseverance 
and success than any other nation. It may be 
said, indeed, that primitive times are nearer to 
them than to any other people; and, therefore, 
that they have had a field richer with antique 
remains to work upon. That may be true, but it 
is also the fact, that the Danes are distinguished 
by a love of history, and historical tradition that 
arises out of, as well as encourages, their strong 
feelings of nationality. Perhaps the greatest at- 
traction at Copenhagen for those who seek in- 
struction, as well as amusement, in their travels, 
is the Museum of Northern Antiquities, founded 
in 1807, and annually increased since that time 
by large additions. It is under the care of a so~ 
ciety, which had its origin as far back as the year 
1744, for the cultivation of northern history and 
languages. The idea ofsuch a museum first oc- 
curred to the learned librarian of this society, 
Nyerup, and to his exertions were soon added 
those of Bishop Minter. There is an Institution 
at Copenhagen, founded by Christian IV., im 


_whieh a hundred poor students are clothed, fed, 
vorkmanship is believed to have been made for | 





and educated. It was the endeavour of Nyerap 
to awaken amongst these young men a taste for 
antiquarian lore, and when they were afterwards 
scattered through the country, they became @ 
valuable help in carrying out the wishes of the 
librarian. Ancient barrows, hitherto neglected, 
were carefully examined, and the people generally 
were incited to seek, to collect, and to preserve, 
all kinds of relics. The crown caused a com- 
mission to issue, and minute directions were 
printed for the guidance of village pastors aud 
































































throughout the kingdom. 
any antiques 


yielded up as treasure trove. 


much more so. 


less, many valuable objects lie interred. 


The contents of the museum are placed in 
ehronological order. The age of stone is first illus- 
trated, the days in which the Scandinavians were 
Their game was slain, their 
enemies slaughtered, their dress ornamented with 
felled trees, and planed, sawed, 
bored, and smoothed them with stones; they 


ignorant of metals. 


stones. They 
scraped their chins, cooked their food, and fur- 
nished their huts with stones. The articles ex- 
hibited here show the manual dexterity of the 
human race in the rudest times, and with the 
most intractable substances. There are knives 
with keen edges, and curiously-worked handles, 
arrow-heads of wondrous neatness and thinness, 
which prove that the old workers in stone prac- 
tised an art with ease, which is lost to us—the 


people of civilised countries—but not to others, for 


even now a great portion of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants dwell in the age of stone. 
modern workmanship have been judiciously ob- 
tained, and the visiter is thus enabled to compare 
things that have been made by people separated 
by thousands of miles or thousands of years. The 


Specimens of 


handiwork of the Greenlanders may be examined | 


along with that of the South Sea Islanders and 
the American Indians, and it is said that a re- 
markable similarity of style runs through all, 


| 
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_ wchoolmasters, to whom copies were forwarded 
It was notified that 


ht in the precious metals 
which should be sent in would be paid for without 
insisting upon the right of the crown to have them 
The result of such 
vigorous efforts as these has been the rapid ac- 
cumulation of objects, and additions are con- 
tinually pouring in from all parts. Seven hundred 
articles have been sent in one year, and important 
as the collection now is, there is every reason for 
believing, that in process of time, it will become 
More than half the tumuli in 
the kingdom remain intact, and there are yet 
thousands of acres of virgin soil, in which, doubt- 


in the chase orin war. One sees ori 

upon which the points and edges of j 

were sharpened. Especially remarkable are the 
long chips of flint (called Flackker by the Danes), 
of which there are a great number, They are 
generally very thin, and six or seven inches 

by one broad. They have the appearance of hay. 
ing been cut out of the stone when it was soft with 
a knife, for they are somewhat bent like a chip of 
wood. It is affirmed, however, that a blow made 
them spring from their bed; but this is difficult t 
believe. At what period the age of stone ended, 
and the age of copper began in Scandinavia, it jg 
impossible to say with any accuracy. Doubtless 
there was a time of transition when both metals 
and stone were in use. Some writers tell us that 
shortly before the birth of Christ there wag ap 
emigration from the south to the north, and that 
the use of iron was then communicated; but gold 
and copper seem to have been discovered first every- 
where, or at least they were first made use of, for 
they are more readily obtained, and worked with 
less difficulty than silver and iron. Several 
rooms are filled with works in bronze, such as 
hatchets, swords, chains, rings, cups, and trum- 
pets, the finish and elegance of which are sur. 
prising. Amongst other things, is a curiously- 
wrought shield, the wonders of which may have 
been celebrated by a hoary-headed Scald as the 
shield of Achilles was sung by Homer. Some of 
the bronze implements have been merely edged 
with iron, as if the latter was then the rarer and 
more costly metal, as we now put an edge of 
steel upon a backbone of iron. There are a good 
many objects made of iron in heathen times, but 
the want of silver articles strikes the visiter amidst 
such an abundance of gold. The collection is 
rich in amber. Not long ago a mass of work was 
found in Jutland, which consisted of 3400 pieces 





of amber, pearls, and other things. It is supposed 
that the residence of an artist in amber had once 
stood on the spot. 

The assemblage of Runic carvings is highly 


however wide the intervals of time and space that | interesting, and affords an excellent opportunity 
divided the labourers, The fashion of the uten- | of studying the mysteries of that writing. Not 
sils, their shapes, the modes of using them, the | only has Denmark contributed to this collection, 
plaus of making them—these are very nearly the | but Sweden, Norway, Germany, Iceland, Green- 


same with men who were the antipodes of each | 


other, with men of ante-historical times and men 
of to-day. Of some objects there are a great 
number of specimens, grouped to show the dif- 
ferent stages of manufacture, or the various kinds 
of stone of which the article was constructed. 
One may see hundreds of hatchets, of different 
sizes, some made of flint, others of porphyry, &c.; 
hundreds of arrows and other pointed missiles, of 
many shapes and kinds of stone. Then a block 
of flint is shown, from which an elongated frag- 
ment has been splintered to form the head of a 
lance. There is the fragment itself, and the 
stone instrument by which it was severed from 
its parent block. Then there is a similar frag- 
ment upon which a workman has employed him- 
self for a while; also one that he has succeeded in 
converting into a complete lance-head; and, 
finally, a lance-head that has been injured by use 











land, and North America have sent carvings. 
Nay, the Scandinavian antiquarics declare that 
traces of Runic writing have been found im 
Italy, and they refer us to a MS. of the 
ninth century at Naples, in which Oden and 
other northern deities are pictured. More re 
markable still, they point to a line of scratches 
on the body of the Lion in St. Mark’s Place, 
Venice, which they say are undoubtedly Runic, 
but they have not yet told us what the charat- 
ters mean, or how they got there. The m& 
terpretation of these matters is the chief aim 
of a distinguished society at Copenhagen, 

the Royal Society for Ancient Writings. * 
income is considerable, and the field of its oper 
ations extensive—having members and corret 
pondents in many parts of the world. It has 
edited and published, with translations into vari- 
ous languages, a number of rare and -— 
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historical and mythic Saga of Denmark, Sweden, 


| Northern Writers on America before Columbus,” 


works relating to Northern History, comprising 


Norway, and Greenland. One of their recent 
cations, entitled “ American Antiquities, or 


js supposed to prove beyond all doubt that the 
New World was discovered by the Greenlanders 
long anterior to the voyage of the Spaniards. 
The society also publish their transactions, and 
issue a periodical, but as these works are chiefly 
designed for the use of the learned, they occasion- 
ally distribute short papers for popular use, with 
the view of extending the interest of the people, 
and diffusing information amongst them in re- 
spect to archeology, philology, and history. 

The Museum of Antiquities is deposited in the 
royal palace of Christianburg, where the King 
has assigned rooms to the society, under whose 

rintendence it is placed. In the same palace 
the best collection of paintings in Denmark is to 
be found. The works of art are principally Dutch 
and Flemish, and the gallery is poor in specimens 
of Italian, French, and Spanish masters. How 
it happens that the pictures of the Netherlands 
are so widely scattered in comparison with those 
of more southern lands, we need not now stop to 
inquire, and we now only allude to the fact to 
warn our readers against forming their opinions 
on the Italian masters from the insignificant 
specimens to be met with in small galleries. In- 
deed, Italy itself ought to be visited before the 
fall grandeur of her artists can be truly appraised, 
for some of their finest works have been attached 
to places from which they cannot be removed 
without fatal effect. The collection comprises 
about four hundred Dutch and Flemish pictures, 
and about eighty from Italy, Spain, and France. 
The fondness of the Danes for woody landscapes 
and marine views is strikingly apparent. 

The modern painters of Denmark seem to de- 
vote their attention almost entirely to the sylvan 
scenery of their own country. Beautiful as it is 
in nature, the repetition of it on canvass soon be- 
comes monotonous, and one wishes for the intro- 
duction of objects that are not altogether green. 
It is strange that Iceland, which is capable of af- 
fording a whole gallery of studies, does not far- 
nish a single landscape ; and even Jutland, with 
its ancient Hero-graves, its wild woods, its ancient 

houses and strange people, only sends one 
picture, 

The royal library contains one of the largest 
collection of books in the world, something like 
four hundred thousand volumes. A special divi- 
‘ion, comprising about sixty thousand volumes, is 
allotted to Scandinavian literature, and amongst 
them is the completest collection of Icelandic 
Works extant. It was Christian III. who first 
founded a royal library ; succeeding Sovereigns 

ased the collection, and the government to- 
wards the closeofthelast century purchased a large 
umber of books at sales in Germany. There 
also a good collection of Hindostanee works ; 
aa of which the philologist Rask brought 
India. The books relating to Buddhism, 
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palm leaves, tenacious as leather, and capable of 
enduring a pretty rough treatment. In most of 
these the letters are formed by punctures, and 
colour has been rubbed into the holes ; in some, 
however, the leaves are covered with a gold ground 
upon which black letters are laid. The ants are 
very injurious to palm leaves in India, and thus 
frequent transcripts are necessary. It is not too 
much to say that these insects have retarded the 
development of the human mind in Asia. A 
plan has been adopted latterly of steeping the 
leaves in a poisonous liquid, and thus many awin- 
tellect sucks the honey of science from poisoned 
pages. 

The building recently erected for the reception 
of the Thorwaldsen collection is a singular struc- 
ture of questionable taste, somewhat in the Egyp- 
tian style. It forms a parallelogram enclosing a 
court, and looks quite as much like a mausoleum 
as a hall of art. In the midst of the court-yard 
is the tomb in which it is intended the remains of 
Thorwaldsen shall be deposited. The walls of 
the building looking towards the tomb are painted 
in sombre colours, with representations of figures 
striving in a race, whilst on the interior of the 
tomb are drawn white lilies on alight blue ground, 
The position of this edifice behind the royal 
palace of Christianburg is much to be condemned ; 
since it seems, by reason of its proximity, to be a 
dependent building, and yet the styles are dis- 
cordant, and the relative situations inharmonious. 
The palace is in the French-Italian style, the 
museum in the Egyptian ; and certainly there is 
no connexion between the purposes of a royal 
residence and those of a triumphal and monumen- 
tal temple. The treasures of art which Thor- 
waldsen possessed, comprehending not only works. 
by himself and contemporary artists, but an- 
tiques collected during a residence in Italy, were 
presented by him to his country, and it was for 
the preservation of these valuable objects, as welb 
as to erect a national memorial, that this museum 
was built. It is a pity that the site was not 
chosen with more judgment. It has two stories, 
and the principal entrance leads into a hall, 
where equestrian statues and other large works of 
the sculptor are meant to be placed. Thorwald- 
sen was very industrious, and his sculptares are 
widely scattered over the Continent ; indeed, no 
sculptor has left behind him more original works. 
He was in the habit of repeating his designs with 
differences as to size and treatment. In this 
museum one may see his March of Alexander in 
four variations. In one we perecive the King 
standing in his car of victory, looking with delight 
upon the wild movements of his horses prancing 
before him, and thinking of his own triumphal 
progress. In another he gazes upwards, as if he 
called upon Jupiter to witness the glory of his 
son. The Horse of Poniatowski, the Angel with 
the Baptismal Cup, and the Graces embracing, 
are subjects which he cut many times, ‘and al- 
ways with variations. 

If we compare the various works that Thor- 
waldsen produced, we cannot fail to be impressed 








the religion which prevails in Ceylon, are made of 


with the many-sidedness of his genius—grave, 
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sportive, full of strength, full of graee, sublimity, 
and child-like simplicity. In some of his pieces 
we see how deeply he had informed himself with 
the spirit of Christianity ; in others, we perceive 
how completely he had caught the meaning of 
the Greek myths. Look again at his heroic 
sculptures, his Alexander, Jason, Mars, Ponia- 
towsky, and contrast them with the Cupids that 
came from his chisel. Cupid is the chief person- 
age in several of his works, and in looking at 
them, we sce in marble the very thing that Ana- 
creon has put on paper. He did not, however, 
merely repeat the persons of antique fable, but 
he was an original inventor in the region of 
imagination. What can be more exquisite than 


his “‘ Cupid and Hymen spinning the thread of | 


The | 


Life,” or his “Course of Human Life ?” 
poems of the sculptor are short, compact, and 
laconic. The painter and the writer may lavish 
colours and words, but the sculptor cannot afford 
a prodigal expenditure. In his works, a single 
movement, an attitude, a situation must express 
a great deal; and what his brother artists can 
diifusely unfold, he can merely indicate. The 
works of the statuary are like the Latin sentences 
of the lapidary, cut in the rock to last for ever. 
When a poet takes night for his theme, he calls in 
to his assistance the stars, the moon, the fields, 
the still air, the wild beasts of the forest, to give 
us an impression of the hours of darkness. Let 
us see what Thorwaldsen does. He shapes a 
female form hovering with closed eyelids in the 
vast inane ; two sleeping children repose on her 
bosom, and her feet are crossed after the manner 
of slumberers. Of all the emblems or images of 
night here is but one, an owl; no stars, no fire, 
no dark shadows, no effects of light, any of which 
the painter is at liberty to introduce. Yet Thor- 
waldsen’s work is in the highest degree impres- 
sive, and not less dear to the lover of night than 
a canto of Young’s poem. Widely scattered as 
Thorwaldsen’s works are, they are attempting to 
have casts from all of them, made in plaster. 
Copies of his great works in the museum have 
been made for sale, and a good collection may be 
made at a moderate price. 

Mr. Kohl suggests, as interesting subjects of 
research, the similarities in habits and customs of 
the English and the Danes ; and the exact posi- 
tion which Denmark oceupies between England 
and Germany. Danes, who have travelled in 
this island, declare that in no foreign country did 
they feel themselves so near home as here. The 
Jutlanders may find many traces of their tongue 
and traditionsin Northumberland. Itis wellknown 
that several Danish customs have resemblances 
in England, Thus Christmas is kept very much 
in the same way in both countries, but in Den- 
mark the old name for the season (Jule) is re- 
tained, whilst here it has given way to a modern 
word, although in Scotland the former term is 
still preserved. In some parts of Jutland the 
Yule log is still laid on the fire at Christmas- 
tide. Copenhagen, like London, is almost de- 
serted at that season by the fashionable world, 
who go into the country to keep the festival. 
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Then again, in Denmark, there is a May queen, 
like her Majesty of England. We are told that 
the characteristics of the two nations are simi 

a preponderance of the phlegmatic in both tem. 
peraments. The climate, by which the character 
of a people is, to a great extent, determined, ig 
mueh alike in both countries ; and the scenery ig 
strikingly similar, though certainly the land- 
scapes of England are more varied, grand, and 
beautiful. Both Danes and English have.a great 
love of the sea and a sea-faring life. The enor. 
mous expense incurred by the former, to maintain 
a fleet which they have no use for, shows their 
strong attachment to the pageantry if they have 
not the power of the ocean. No wonder they are 
passionate lovers of the salt waves, for, taking their 
islands into account, they have, at least, 1500 
miles of coast, and the majority of their large 
towns are built in sight of the sea. Hence their 
eyes become accustomed from infancy with the 
sea in all its aspects, and their childish days are 
spent almost as much upon its changing bosom 
as upon the earth. When living away from their 
own country in the middle of the continent, they 
are said to languish for a sight of the sea, as the 
Swiss for a view of their native Alps. The dark sea 
(Sortladne Hav) is celebrated in their songs as 
much as green valleys, or leafy woods, or lofty 
mountains are celebrated in the verses of other 
nations. Their ancient poems sing of sea heroes, 
and the battles when they conquered foes upon the 
waves. The national hymn is a pzan to the 
fame of King Christian, and one of his victories 
on the ocean. 


Path of the Dane to fame and might, 
Dark rolling wave! 
Reecive thy friend who, scorning flight, 
Goes to meet danger with despite, 
Proudly as thou mectest the tempest’s might, 
Dark rolling wave ! 
And amid pleasures and alarms, 
And war and victory, be thipe arms 
My grave ! 

The dockyards and arsenals of Denmark are 
not, of course, to be compared with those of our 
country for size and importance. For this reason, 
however, a stranger to such places is less con- 
founded by the magnitude and complication of 
the werks, and he can more easily perambulate 
the several divisions, and more readily compre 
hend the operations carried on in them. The 
fleet is a mere article of luxury, which lies unused 
in the harbour, where it could at any moment be 
crushed by its powerful neighbours, England 
Russia. Before the separation of Norway from 
Denmark, there might have been some pretenc® 
for maintaining a large number of ships, because? 
they formed the bridge from one country 0 | 
other. But since that event, there is little to ju 
tify so heavy an expenditure, as that incurred im 
supporting seven ships of the line, sixteen frigate 
corvettes, and brigs, seven cutters and schooner, 
and eighty sloops, with guns and mortars. 
than a fourth of Copenhagen is occupied by the 
fleet and its requirements. Six little islands ar¢ 
covered with workshops, magazines, &c., and.one 





division of the town is occupied by the sailor 
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The harbour, where the vessels lie, is one of the 
fnest in the world, formed by a natural arm of 
the Sound, between the islands of Amak and 
Zealand. It is remarkable that the three prin- 
cipal articles required in ship-building have to be 

from foreign countries, namely, iron 
from Sweden, timber from Prussia and Austria, 
hemp and flax from Russia. There is, to be 
sure, a good deal of iron in Jutland, but it is of 
that useless kind called bog ore ; and although | 
Denmark is well wooded with beech, yet the oaks | 
are few, and there are no pines at all. In the 
admiralty house is a model room, much more in- 
teresting and instructive, we are told, than the 
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gallies alongside old Danish boats. Itis a 
there are no models of the old Danish and Nor- 
man vessels, with which, a thousand years ago, 
the Wikinger scoured every ocean, discovered 
Greenland and America; alarmed Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Italy, and robbed England, 
Normandy, and Ireland. 

In spite of what the Danes have suffered from 
the English, there is a strong feeling amongst them 
in our favour. It is much to their credit that they 
have forgiven us for our destruction of their fine 


| fleet; and when the subject is alluded to, they reply, 
|“Ah well! that happened long since, and now that 


we have new ships, we readily forgive them. It was 


one in the English Admiralty, but still inferior | the government and not the people that committed 


to the collection of naval models at Paris. It | 


contains, amongst other models, one of an old | planned it. 


the deed, and grass grows on the graves of those whe 
The English are the finest fellows on 


Danish ship of Christian the Fourth’s time, a/| the face of the globe—that nation has the lead 


stiff unwieldy creature compared with those of | 
There are Turkish and Venetian | 


our day. 


in Europe, and we are their sworn admirers.” 
With this compliment we shut the book, 
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BY THOMAS 


DE QUINCEY. 


(Continued from page 333.) 


Tuis ship was full of recruits for the Spanish 
army, and bound to Concepcion. Even in that 


destiny was an iteration, or repeating memorial | 


of the significance that ran through Catalina’s 
most casual adventures. She had enlisted 
amongst the soldiers ; and, on reaching port, the 
very first person who came off from shore was a 
dashing young military officer, whom at once by 
his name and rank, (though she had never econ- 
sciously seen him,) she identified as her own brother. 
He was splendidly situated in the service, being 
the Governor-General’s secretary, besides his 
rank as a cavalry officer ; and, his errand on 
board being to inspect the recruits, naturally, on 
reading in the roll one of them described as a 
Biscayan, the ardent young man came up with 
high-bred courtesy to Catalina, took the young 
recruit’s hand with kindness, feeling that to be 
& compatriot at so great a distance was to be a 
sort of relative, and asked with emotion after old 
boyish remembrances. There was a scriptural 
pathos in what followed, as if it were some scene 
of domestic re-union, opening itself from patri- 
archal ages. The young officer was the eldest 
son of the house, and had left Spain when 
Catalina wasonly three yearsold. But, singularly 
enough, Catalina it was, the little wild cat that he 


yet remembered seeing at St. Sebastians, upon | 


whom his earliest inquiries settled. ‘ Did the 


reeruit know his family, the De Erausos?’ Qh | 


yes, every body know them. 
know little Catalina x 
replied that she did ; and gave such an animated 
description of the little fiery wretch, as made the 


“ Did the recruit 


Officer's eyes flash with gratified tenderness, and | 


with certainty that the recruit was no counterfeit 
Biseayan, Indeed, you kuow, if Kate couldn't 
Bive a good description of “ Pussy”, who could ? 





' 


insisted on Kate’s making a home of his quarters. 
He did other services for his unknown sister. He 
placed her as a trooper in his own regiment, and 
favoured her in many a way that is open to one 
having authority. But the person, after all, that 
did most to serve our Kate, was Kate. War was 
then raging with Indians, from both Chili and 
Peru. Kate had always done her duty in action; 
but at length, in the decisive battle of Puren, 
there was an opening for doing something more. 
Havock had been made of her own squadron 5 
most of the officers were killed, and the standard 
was carried off. Kate gathered around her a 
small party—galloped after the Indian column that 
was carrying away the trophy—charged —saw 
all her own party killed—but (in spite of wounds 
on her face and shoulder) succeeded in bearing 
away the recovered staudard. She rode up to the 
general and his staff; she dismounted ; she ren- 


dered up her prize; and fainted away, much less 


from the blinding blood, than from the tears of 
joy which dimmed her eyes, as the general, waving 


Catalina smiled, as she. 


his sword in admiration over her head, pronouneed 

our Kate on the spot an Aljérez,* or standard- 

bearer, with a commission from the King of Spain 
and the Indies. Bonny Kate! Noble Kate! IL 
would there were not two centuries laid between 
us, so that I might have the pleasure of kissing 
thy fair hand. 

Kate had the good sense to see the danger of 
revealing her sex, or her relationship, even to her 
own brother. The grasp of the Chureh never re- 
_laxed, never “prescribed,” unless freely and by 
choice. The nun, if discovered, would have been 
taken out of the horse-barracks, or the dragoon- 
saddle. She had the firmness, therefore, for many 
| years, to resist the sisterly impulses that some- 


| *A This rank in the Spanish is, OF wha, 





The issue of the interview was—that the officer | on « level with the modern sows-liewtenant — 
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times suggested such a confidence. For years, 
and those years the most important of her life— 
the years that developed her character—she lived 
undetected as a brilliant cavalry officer under her 
brother’s patronage. And the bitterest grief in 
poor Kate’s whole life, was the tragical (and, were 
it not fully attested, one might say the ultra- 
scenical) event that dissolved their long connexion. 
Let me spend a word of apology on poor Kate’s 
errors. We all commit many ; both you and I, 
reader. No, stop; that’s not civil. You, reader, I 
know, are a saint; I am not, though very near 
it. I do err at long intervals; and then I think 
with indulgence of the many circumstances that 
plead forthis poor girl. The Spanish armies of that 
day inherited, from the days of Cortez and Pizarro, 
shining remembrances of martial prowess, and 
the very worst of ethics. To think little of blood- 
shed, to quarrel, to fight, to gamble, to plunder, 
belonged to the very atmosphere of a camp, to its 
indolence, to its ancient traditions. In your own 
defence, you were obliged to do such things. Be- 
sides all these grounds of evil, the Spanish army 
had just there an extra demoralization from a war 
with savages—faithless and bloody. Do not think, 
I beseech you, too much, reader, of killing a 
man. That word “kill” is sprinkled over every 
page of Kate’s own autobiography. It ought not 
to be read by the light of these days. Yet, how 
if a man that she killed were @ Hush! It 
was sad; butis better hurried over in a few words. 
Years after this period, a young officer one day 
dining with Kate, entreated her to become his 
second in a duel. Such things were every-day 
affairs. However, Kate had reasons for declining 
the service, and did so. But the officer, as he 
was sullenly departing, said—that, if he were 
killed, (as he thought he should be) his death 
would lie at Kate’s door. I do not take his view 
of the case, and am not moved by his rhetoric or 
his logic. Kate was, and relented. The duel 
was fixed for eleven at night, under the walls of a 
monastery. Unhappily the night proved unusu- 
ally dark, so that the two principals had to tie 
white handkerchiefs round their elbows, in order 
to desery each other. In the confusion they 
wounded each other mortally. Upon that, ac- 
cording to a usage not peculiar to Spaniards, but 
extending (as doubtless the reader knows) for a 
century longer to our own countrymen, the two 
seconds were obliged in honour to do something 
towards avenging their principals. Kate had her 
usual fatal luck. Her sword passed sheer through 
the body of her opponent : this unknown opponent 
falling dead, had just breath left to ery out, “ Ah, 
villain, you have killed me,” ina voice of horrific re- 
proach; and the voice was the voice of her brother! 
The monks of the monastery, under whose silent 
shadows this murderous duel had taken place, 
roused by the clashing of swords and the angry 
shouts of combatants, issued out with torches to 
find one only of the four officers surviving. Every 
convent and altar had a right of asylum for a 
short period. According to the custom, the 
monks carried Kate, insensible with anguish of 
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for some days they detained her; but then, hay. 
ing furnished her with a horse and some pro. 
visions, they turned her adrift. Which Way 
should the unhappy fugitive turn? In blindness 
of heart, she turned towards the sea. It was 
the sea that had brought her to Peru; it was 
the sea that would perhaps carry her away, jj 
was the sea that had first showed her this lang 
and its golden hopes ; it was the sea that ought 
to hide from her its fearful remembrances, The 
sea it was that had twice spared her life in ey. 
tremities; theseait was that might now, if it chose, 
take back the bauble that it had spared in vain, 


KATE’S PASSAGE OVER THE ANDES, 


Three days our poor heroine followed the coast, 
Her horse was then almost unable to move; and, on 
his account, she turned inland to a thicket for 
grass and shelter. As she drew near to it, 4 
voice challenged—‘“* Who goes there?” Kate an. 
swered, ‘‘ Spain.” ‘“ What people?” “A friend.” 
It was two soldiers, deserters, and almost starving, 
Kate shared her provisions with these men : and, 
on hearing their plan, which was to go over the 
Cordilleras, she agreed to join the party. Their 
object was the wild one of seeking the river Dora- 
do, whose waters rolled along golden sands, and 
whose pebbles were emeralds. Hers was to throw 
herself upon a line the least liable to pursuit, 
and the readiest for a new chapter of life in 
which oblivion might be found for the past. 
After a few days of incessant climbing and fa- 
tigue, they found themselves in the regions of 
perpetual snow. Summer would come as vainly 
to this kingdom of frost as to the grave of her 
brother. No fire, but the fire of human blood in 
youthful veins, could ever be kept burning im 
these aerial solitudes. Fuel was rarely to be found, 
and kindling a secret hardly known except to 
Indians. However, our Kate can do everything, 
and she’s the girl, if ever girl did such a thing, or 
ever girl did not such a thing, that I back at any 
odds for crossing the Cordilleras. I would bet you 
something now, reader, if I thought you would 
deposit your stakes by return of post (as they play 
at chess through the post office), that Kate does 
the trick, that she gets down to the other side; 
that the soldiers do not : and that the horse, if 
preserved at all, is preserved in a way that will 
leave him very little to boast of. 

The party had gathered wild berries and eset 
lent roots at the foot of the mountains, and the 
horse was of very great use in carrying them. 
But this larder was soon emptied. There was 
nothing then to carry; so that the horse’s value, as” 
a beast of burthen, fell cent. per cent. In fact 
very soon he could not carry himself, and it be 
came easy to calculate when he would reach the 
bottom on the wrong side the Cordilleras. He 
took three steps back for one upwards. A coum” 
cil of war being held, the small army resolved/t0 — 
slaughter their horse. He, though a m of 
the expedition, had no vote, and if he had the” 
votes would have stood three to one— 





mind, to the sanctuary of their chapel. There 


surprises me; for, unless one quarter was 


two against him. He was cut into quarters; whiel™” 5p? 
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dered his own share, it reminds one too much 
of this amongst the many facetia of English 

: en, who ask (on any one of their number 
looking sulky) “‘if it is his intention to marry and 

‘eo from the service upon a superannuation of 
£4 4s. 44d. a year, paid quarterly by way of 
bothering the purser.” The purser can't do it 
with the help of farthings. And, as respects ali- 
quot parts, four shares among three persons, are 
as incommensurable as a guinea is against any 
attempt’at giving change in half-crowns. How- 
ever, this was all the preservation that the horse 
found. No saltpetre or sugar could be had: but 
the frost was antiseptic. And the horse was 
preserved in as useful a sense as ever apricots 
were preserved or strawberries. 

On a fire, painfully devised out of broom and 
withered leaves, a horse-steak was dressed ; for 
drink, snow was allowed a discretion. This ought 
to have revived the party, and Kate, perhaps, it 
did, ‘But the poor deserters were thinly clad, 
and they had not the boiling heart of Catalina. 
More and more they drooped. Kate did her best 
tocheer them. But the march was nearly at.an 
end for them, and they were going in one half hour 
to receive their last billet. Yet, before this con- 
summation, they have a strange spectacle to see ; 
such as few places could show, but the upper 
chambers of the Cordilleras. They had reached 
a billowy scene of rocky masses, large and small, 
looking shockingly black on their perpendicular 
sides as they rose out ofthe vast snowy expanse. 
Upon the highest of these, that was accessible, 
Kate mounted to look around her, and she saw 
—oh, rapture at such an hour!—a man sit- 
ting on a shelf of rock with a gun by his side. 
She shouted with joy to her comrades, and ran 
down to communicate the joyful news. Here 
Was a sportsman, watching, perhaps, for an eagle; 
and‘now they would have relief. One man’s 
cheek kindled with the hectic of sudden joy, and 
he rose eagerly to march. The other was fast 
sinking under the fatal sleep that frost sends be- 
fore herself as her merciful minister of death ; 
but hearing in his dream the tidings of re- 
lief, and assisted by his friends, he also stagger- 
ingly arose, It could not be three minutes’ walk, 
Kate thought, to the station ‘of the sportsman. 
That thought supported them all. Under Kate's 
guidance, who had taken a sailor’s glance at the 
bearings, they soon unthreaded the labyrinth of 
rocks so far as to bring the man within view. He 

not left his resting-place ; their steps on the 
soundless snow, naturally, he could not hear ; and, 
“8 their road brought them upon him from the 
Fear, still less could he see them. Kate hailed 

; but so keenly was he absorbed in some spe- 

culation, or in the object of his watching, that he 
no notice of them, not even moving his head. 

re began to think there would be another man 
rouse from sleep. Coming close behind him 
the touched his shoulder, and said, ‘‘ My friend, 
re hay {” Yes, he was sleeping ; sleep- 
sleep from which there is no awaking ; 

and the slight touch of Kate having disturbed the 
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| snow ; the frozen bedy rang like a hollow iron 


cylinder ; the face uppermost and blue;with mould, 
mouth open, teeth ghastly and bleaching in the 
frost, and a frightful grin upon the lips. This 
dreadful spectacle finished the struggles of the 
weaker man, who sank and died at once. The 
other made an effort with so much spirit, that, in 
Kate’s opinion, horror had acted upon him bene- 
ficially as a stimulant. But it was not really so, 
It was a spasm of morbid strength ; a collapse suc- 
ceeded ; his blood began to freeze; he sat down in 
spite of Kate, and he also died without further 
struggle. Gone are the poor suffering deserters ; 
stretched and bleaching upon the snow; and 
insulted discipline is avenged. Great kings have 
long arms ; and sycophants are ever at hand for 
the errand of the potent. What had frost and 
snow to do with the quarrel? Yet they made 
themselves sycophantic servants of the King of 
Spain ; and they dogged his deserters up to the 
summit of the Cordilleras, more surely than any 
Spanish bloodhound, or any Spanish tirailleur’s 
bullet. 

Now is our Kate standing alone on the sum- 
mits of the Andes, in solitude that is shocking, 
for she is alone with her own afflicted conscience, 
Twice before she had stood in solitude as deep 
upon the wild—wild waters of the Pacific; but 
her conscience had been then untroubled. Now, 
is there nobody left that can help ; her horse is 
dead—the soldiers are dead. There is nobody that 
she can speak to except God; and very soon you 
will find that she does speak to him ; for already 
on these vast aerial deserts He has been whisper- 
ing to her. The condition of Kate is exactly that 
of Coleridge’s “‘ Ancient Mariner.”’ But possibly, 
reader, you may be amongst the many careless 
readers that have never fully understood what 
that condition was. Suffer me to enlighten you, 
else you ruin the story of the mariner; and by 
losing all its pathos, lose half the jewels of its 
beauty. 

There are three readers of the “ Ancient Mari- 
ner.” *The first is gross enough to fancy all the 
imagery of the mariner’s visions delivered by the 
poet for actual facts of experience; which being 
impossible, the whole pulverises, for that reader, into 
a baseless fairy-tale. The second reader is wiser 
than that ; heknowsthat theimagery is not baseless ; 
it is the imagery of febrile delirium; really seen, 
but not seen as an external reality. The mariner 
had caught the pestilential fever, which carried 
off all his mates ; he only had survived—the deli- 
rium had vanished; but the visions that had 
haunted the delirium remained. “ Yes,” says 
the third reader, “ they remained; naturally they 
did, being scorched by fever into his brain; but 
how did they happen to remain on his belief as 
gospel truths? The delirium had vanished: why 
had not the painted scenery of the delirium va- 
nished, except as visionary memorials of a sorrow 
that was cancelled? Why was it that craziness 
settled upon this mariner’s brain, driving him, as 
if he were a Cain, or another Wandering Jew, to 
“ pass like night—from land to land;” and, at un- 





of the corpse, down it rolled on the 


certain intervals, wrenching him until he made 
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rehearsal of his errors, even at the hard price of 
“holding children from their play, and old men 
from the chimney corner ?”* That craziness, as 
the third reader deciphers, rose out of a deeper 
soil than any bodily affection. It had its root in 
penitential sorrow. Oh, bitter is the sorrow to a 
conscientious heart, when, too late, it discovers 
the depth of a love that has been trampled under 
foot! This mariner had slain the creature that, 


on all the earth, loved him best. In the darkness | round, as if looking back for his grave ; 


ply to have touched—to have kissed, hase 
played with the little wild thing, tha: glorified, 
by her innocence, the gloom of St, Sebastian’ 
cloisters, gave a right to his hospitality ; 4 
through kim only, she had found a welcome in 
camps; how, through him, she had found the 
avenue to honour and distinction. And yet this 
brother, so loving and generous, it was that she 
had dismissed from life. She paused; she turned 





she saw 


of his cruel superstition he had done it, to save | the dreadful wildernesses of snow which alread 
his human brothers from a fancied inconvenience; | she had traversed. Silent they were at this sea. 
and yet, by that very act of cruclty, he had him- | son, even as in the panting heats of noon, the 


self called destruction upon their heads. 


The | Zaarrahs of the torrid zone are oftentimes Silent, 


Nemesis that followed punished Aim through | Dreadful was the silence; it was the nearest thing 


them—him, that wronged, through those that | to the silence of the grave. 


wrongfully he sought to benefit. That spirit who_ 


watches over the sanctities of love is a strong 
angel—is a jealous angel ; and this angel it was 
‘* That lov’d the bird, that lov’d the man, 
That shot him with his bow.’’ 
He it was that followed the cruel archer into si- 
lent and slumbering seas; 


‘« Nine fathom deep he had follow’d him 
Through the realms of mist and snow.’ 


This jealous angel it was that pursued the man | 
into noon-day darkness, and the vision of dying | 


oceans, into delirium, and finally, (when recovered 
from disease) into an unsettled mind. 

Such, also, had been the offence of Kate ; such, 
also, was the punishment that now is dogging her 
steps. 


earth; she, like the mariner, for this offence, had 
been hunted into frost and snow—very soon will 


be hunted into delirium; and from that (if she | 
escapes with life) will be hunted into the trouble 


of a heart that cannot rest. There was the ex- 


cuse of one darkness for her ; there was the excuse | 
But, with | 


of another darkness for the mariner. 


Graves were at the 
foct of the Andes, thai she knew too well ; graves 
were ai the summit of the Andes, that she say 
too well. And, as she gazed, a sudden th 

flashed upon her, when her eyes settled upon the 
corpses of the poor deserters,—could she, like 
them, have been all this while unconsciously exe- 
cuting judgment upon herself? Running from 
wrath that was doubtful, into the very jaws ofa 
wrath that was inexorable? Flying in panie~ 





and behold! there was no man that pursued? 
For the first time in her life, Kate trembled. Ne 
for the first time, Kate wept. Far less for the 


| first time was it, that Kate bent her knee—that 


She, like the mariner, had slain the one_ 
sole creature that loved her upon the whole wide | 


all the excuses that earth, and the darkness of. 
earth, can furnish, bitter it would be for you or 


me, reader, through every hour of life, waking or 
dreaming, to look back upon one fatalmoment when 
we had pierced the heart that would have died for 


else that stands behind you. 


us. In this only the darkness had been merciful | 
to Kate—that it had hidden for ever from her. 
victim the hand that slew him. But now in such | 


utter solitude, her thoughts ran back to their ear- 
liest interview. She remembered with anguish, 
how, on first touching the shores of America, al- 
most the very first word that met her ear had been 
from Aim, the brother whom she had killed, about 
the “‘ Pussy” of times long past; how the gallant 
young man had hung upon her words, as in her 
native Basque she described her own mischievous 
little self, of twelve years back; how his colour 
went and came, whilst his loving memory of the 
little sister was revived by her own descriptive 
traits, giving back, as in a mirror, the fawn-like 
grace, the squirrel-like restlessness, that once had 
kindled his own delighted laughter ; how he would 
take no denial, but showed on the spot, that, sim- 





* The beautiful words of Sir Philip Sydney, in his 
“ Defense of Poesic.”’ 





_ Kate clasped her hands—that Kate prayed. But 
it was the first time that she prayed as they pray, 
for whom no more hope is left but in prayer. 
Here let me pause a moment for the sake of 
making somebody angry. A Frenchman, who 
sadly misjudges Kate, looking at her through 
Parisian opera-glass, gives it as his opinion— 
that, because Kate first records her prayer on 
this occasion, therefore, now first of all she prayed. 
Ithink not so. J love this Kate, blood-stained as 
she is ; and I could not love a woman that never 
bent her knee in thankfulness or in supplication. 
Ifowever, we have all a right to our own litile 
opinion ; and it is not you, “mon cher,” you 
Frenchman, that I am angry with, but somebody 
You, Frenchmaa, 
and your compatriots, I love oftentimes for yoat 
festal gaiety of heart; and I quarrel only with 
your levity and that eternal worldliness that 
freezes too fiereely—that absolutely blisters with 
its frost—like the upper air of the Andes. Yo 
speak of Kate only as too readily you speak of all 
women; the instinct of a natural scepticism bemg 
to scoff at all hidden depths of truth. Else ye 
are civil enough to Kate ; and your “ homage 
(such as it may happen to be) is always at the 
service of a woman on the shortest notice. 
behind you, I see a worse fellow; a gloomy fa 
natic ; a religious sycophant that seeks to prope 
tiate his circle by bitterness against the offences 
that are most unlike his own. And against him 
I must say one word for Kate to the too 
reader. This villain, whom I mark for a shot if 
he does not get out of the way, opens his fire 08 
our Kate under shelter of alic. For there is# 
standing lie in the very constitution of civil. 
ciety, a necessity of error, misleading ws ue 
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proportions of crime. Mere necessity obliges 
to ereate many acts into felonies, and to 
‘h them as the heaviest offences, which his 
better sense teaches him secretly to regard as 
perhaps among the lightest. Those poor desert- 
es, for instance, were they necessarily without 
exeuse ? They might have been oppressively used; 
pat in critical times of war, no matter for the in- 
dividual palliations, the deserter from his colours 
gust be shot: there is no help for it: as in ex- 
tremities of general famine, we shoot the man 
(alas! we are obliged to shoot him] that is found 
sobbing the common stores in order to feed his 
own perishing children, though the offence is 
hardly visible in the sight of God. Only block- 
heads adjust their seale of guilt to the scale of 
human punishments. Now, our wicked friend 
the fanatic, who calumniates Kate, abuses the 
advantage which, for such a purpose, he derives 
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stormy clouds that enveloped her in camps, opened 
overhead at intervals—showing her a far distant 
blue serene. She yearned, at many times, for the 
rest which is not in camps or armies; and it is 
certain, that she ever combined with any plans or 
day-dreams of tranquillity, as their most essential 
ally, some aid derived from that dovelike religion 
which, at St. Sebastian’s, as an infant and 
through girlhood, she had been taught so pro- 
foundly to adore. 

Now, let us rise from this discussion of Kate 
against libellers, as Kate herself is rising from 
prayer, and consider, in eonjunction with her, 
the character and promise of that dreadful ground 
which lies immediately before her. What is to 
be thought of it? I could wish we had a theo- 
dolite here, and a spirit-level, and other instru- 
ments, for settling some important questions. Yet 
no: on consideration, if one had a wish allowed 


from the exaggerated social estimate of all vio- | by that kind fairy, without whose assistance it 


lence. Personal security being so main an ob- 
ject of social union, we are obliged to frown 
upon all modes of violence as hostile to the 
central principle of that union. We are obliged 
to rate it, according to the universal results to- 
wards which it tends, and scarcely at all, accord- 
ing to the special condition of circumstances, in 
which it may originate. Hence a horror arises 
for that class of offences, which is (philosophically 
speaking) exaggerated; and by daily use, the 
ethies of a police-office translate themselves, in- 
sensibly, into the ethics even of religious people. 
But I tell that sycophantish fanatic—not this 
only, viz., that he abuses unfairly, against Kate, 
the advantage which he has from the inevitably 
distorted bias of society ; but also, I tell him this 
second little thing, viz., that upon turning away 
the glass from that one obvious aspect of Kate’s 
character, her too fiery disposition to vindicate 
all rights by violence, and viewing her in relation 
to general religious capacities, she was a thousand 
times more promisingly endowed than himself. 
It is impossible to be noble in many things, with- 
out having many points of contact with true reli- 
gion. If you deny that, you it is that calumniate 
religion. Kate was noble in many things. Her 
vorst errors never took’a shape of self-interest or 
deceit. She was brave, she was generous, she 


was forgiving, she bore no malice, she was full of | 


trath—qualities that God loves either in man or 
voman. She hated sycophants and dissemblers. 
I hate them; and more than ever at this moment 
m her behalf. I wish she were but here—to give 
4 punch on the head to that fellow who traduces 

And, coming round again to the oceasion 

which this short digression has started, viz., 








* question raised by the Frenchman—whether | 
~~? were a person likely to pray under other | 
“ireumstances than those of extreme danger? I) 


it as my opinion that she was. Violent 
People are not always such from choice, but per- 
from situation. And, though the circum- 

of Kate’s position allowed her little means 
eae her own wishes, it is certain that 
wishes pointed continually to peace and an 
“worldly happiness, if that were possible. ‘The 


would be quite impossible to send, even for the 
spirit-level, nobody would throw away the wish 
upon things so paltry ; I would not put the fairy 
upon any such errand: I would order the good 
creature to bring no spirit-level, but a stiff glass 
of spirits for Kate—a palanquin, and relays of 
fifty stout bearers—all drunk, in order that they 
might not feel the cold. The main interest at 
this moment, and the main difficulty—indeed, the 
“open question” of the case—was, to ascertain 
whether the ascent were yet accomplished or not ; 
and when would the descent commence ? or had 
it, perhaps, long commenced? The character of 
the ground, in those immediate successions that 
could be connected by the eye, decided nothing ; 
for the undulations of the level had been so con- 
tinual for miles, as to perplex any eye but an 
engincer’s, in attempting to judge whether, upon 
the whole, the tendency were upwards or down- 
wards. Possibly it was yet neither way ; it is, in- 
deed, probable, that Kate had been for some time 
travelling along a series of terraces, that traversed 


| the whole breadth of the topmost area at that 


point of crossing the Cordilleras, and which per- 
haps, but not certainly, compensated any casual 
tendencies downwards by corresponding reascents, 
Then came the question—how long would these 
terraces yet continue? and had the ascending 
parts really balanced the descending ‘—upon that 
seemed to rest the final chance for Kate. Be- 
cause, unless she very soon reached a lower level, 
and a warmer atmosphere, mere weariness would 
oblige her to lie down, under a fierceness of cold, 
that would not suffer her to rise after once losing 
the warmth of motion ; or, inversely, if she evem 
continued in motion, mere extremity of cold would 
of itself, speedily absorb the little surplus energy 
for moving, which yet remained unexhausted by 
weariness. 

At this stage of her progress, and whilst the 
agonising question seemed yet as indeterminate 
as ever, Kate’s struggle with despair, which had 
been greatly soothed by the fervour of her prayer, 
revolved upon her in deadlier blackness. All 
turned, she saw, upon a race against time, and 





the arrears of the road; and she, poor thing! 
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how little qualified could she be, in such a condi- 
tion, for a race of any kind ; and against two 
such obstinate brutes as time and space! This 
hour of the progress, this noontide of Kate’s 
struggle, must have been the very crisis of the 
whole. Despair was rapidly tending to ratify 
itself. Hope, in any degree, would be a cordial 
for sustaining her efforts. But to flounder along 
a dreadful chaos of snow-drifts, or snow-chasms, 
towards a point of rock, which, being turned, 
should expose only another interminable succes- 
sion of the same character—might that be en- 
dured by ebbing spirits, by stiffening limbs, by 
the ghastly darkness that was now beginning to 
gather upon the innereye ? And, if once despair 
became triumphant, all the little arrear of phy- 
sical strength would collapse at once, 

Oh! verdure of human fields, cottages of men 
and women (that now suddenly seemed al! 
brothers and sisters), cottages with children 
around them at play, that are so far below—oh! 
summer and spring, flowers and blossoms, to 
which, as to his symbols, God has given the gor- 
geous privilege of rchearsing for ever upon earth 
his most mysterious perfection — Life, and the 
resurrections of Life—is it indeed true, that poor 
Kate must never see you more? Mutteringly 
she put that question to herself. But strange 
are the caprices of ebb and flow in the deep 
fountains of human sensibilities. At this very 
moment, when the utter incapacitation of despair 
was gathering fast at Kate’s heart, a sudden light- 
ening shot far into her spirit, a reflux almost super- 
natural, from the earliest effects of her prayer. 
A thought had struck her all at once, and this 
thought prompted her immediately to turn round. 
Perhaps it was in some blind yearning after the 
only memorials of life in this frightful region, that 
she fixed her eye upon a point of hilly ground 
by which she identified the spot near which the 
three corpses were lying. The silence seemed 
deeper than ever. Neither was there any phan- 
tom memorial of life for the eye or for the ear, 
nor wing of bird, nor echo, nor green leaf, nor 
creeping thing, that moved or stirred, upon the 
soundless waste. Oh, what a relief to this bur- 
then of silence would be a human groan! Here 
seemed a motiv: for still darker despair. And 
yet, at that very moment, a pulse of joy began to 
thaw the ice at her heart. It struck her, as she 
reviewed the ground, that undoubtedly it had been 
for some time slowly descending. Her senses 
were much dulled by suffering ; but this thought 
it was, suggested by a sudden apprehension of a 
continued descending movement, which had 
caused her to turn round. Sight had confirmed 
the suggestion first derived from her own steps. 
The distance attained was now sufficient to esta- 
blish the tendency. Oh, yes, yes, to a certainty 
she had been descending for some time. Fright- 
ful was the spasm of joy which whispered that the 
worst was over, It was as when the shadow of mid- 
night, that murderers had relied on, is passing 
away from your beleagured shelter, and dawn 
will soon be manifest. It was as when a flood, that 
all day long has raved against the walls of your 


house, hasceased (you suddenly think) to rise: yer! 
measured by 4 golden plummet, it is sinking soe: 
a doubt, and the darlings of your household ars 
saved. Kate faced round in agitation to her 
proper direction. She saw, what Previously, fp 
her stunning confusion, she had not seen, j 
hardly two stones’ throw in advance, lay a mags 
of rock, split as into a gateway. Through 
opening it now became probable that the road Was 
lying. Hurrying forward, she passed within the 
natural gates. Gates of paradise they were, 
Ah, what a vista did that gateway expose before 
her dazzled eye ? what a revelation of heavenly 
promise? Full two miles long, stretched long nar. 
row glen, everywhere descending, andin many 
rapidly. All was now placed beyond adoubt. She 
was descending—for hours perhaps had been de. 
scending insensibly, the mighty staircase. Yes, 
Kate isleaving behind her the kingdom of frost and 
the victories of death. Two miles farther there 
may be rest, if there is not shelter. Andy 
soon, as the crest of her new-born happiness, 
she distinguished at the other end of that rocky 
vista, a pavilion-shaped mass of dark-green 
foliage—a belt of trees, such as we see in the 
lovely parks of England, but islanded by a sereen 
(though not everywhere oocupied by the usurpa- 
tions) of a thick bushy undergrowth. Oh, ver. 
dure of dark-olive foliage, offered suddenly to faint- 
ing eyes, as if by some winged patriarchal her- 
aldof wrath relenting—solitary Arab’s tent, rising 
with saintly signals of peace, in the dreadful 
desert, must Kate indeed die even yet, whilst she 
secs but cannot reach you? Outpost on the 
frontier of man’s dominions, standing within life, 


hold up the anguish of thy mocking invitation, 
only to betray ? Never, perhaps, in this world 
was the line so exquisitely grazed, that partssalva- 
tion and ruin. As the dove to her dove-cot from 
the swooping hawk—as the Christian pinnace 
to Christian batteries, from the bloody Mahometan 
corsair, so flew—so tried to fly towards the an- 
choring thickets, that, alas, could not weigh their 
anchors and make sail to meet her—the poor eX 
hausted Kate from the vengeance of pursuing 
frost. 

And she reached them; staggering, fainting, 
reeling, she entered beneath the canopy 
umbrageous trees. But, as oftentimes, 
Hebrew fugitive to a city of refuge, flying 
his life before the avenger of blood, was Pp 

so hotly that, on entering the archway of what 
seemed to him the heavenly city-gate, 4§ 
kneeled in deep thankfulness to kiss its 
merciful shadow, he could not rise again, but 
instantly with infant weakness into sleep—som® 
times to wake no more; so sank, 80 coll 
upon the ground, without power to choose her 
couch, and with little prospect of ever rising 
again to her feet, the martial nun. She lay 38 
luck had ordered it, with her head se 

the undergrowth of bushes, from any ge 
might arise ; she lay exactly as she de 
her eyes up to heaven ; and thus it was that ¢ t 





nun saw, before falling aslécp, the two sights the 


but looking out upon everlasting death, wilt thou - 
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earth are fittest for the closing eyes of a 
nun, whether destined to open again, or to close 
for ever. She saw the interlacing of boughs 
overhead forming a dome, that seemed like the 
dome of a cathedral. She saw through the fret- 
work of the foliage, another dome, far beyond, 
the dome of an evening sky, the dome of some 
heavenly cathedral, not built with hands. She 
saw upon this upper dome the vesper lights, all 
alive with pathetic grandeur of colouring from a 
sunset that had just been rolling down like a 
chorus. She had not, till now, consciously ob- 
served the time of day; whether it were morning, 
or whether it were afternoon, in her confusion 
she had not distinctly known. But now she 
whispered to herself—‘“ It is evening:” 


his daily toil ; man, that labours, has finished 
his; I, that suffer, have finished mine.” That 


might be what she thought, but what she said | 


was, “it is evening; and the hour is come when 
the Angelus is sounding through St Sebastians,”’ 


What made her think of St Sebastians, so far | 


away in depths of space and time? Her brain 
was wandering, now that her feet were not ; and, 
because her eyes had descended from the heavenly 
to the earthly dome, that made her think of 
earthly cathedrals, and of cathedral choirs, and 
of St Sebastian’s chapel, with its silvery bells that 
earried the Angelus far into mountain recesses, 
Perhaps, as her wanderings increased, she thought 
herself back in childhood ; became “ pussy ’’ once 
again ; fancied that all since then was a frightful 
dream; that she was not upon the dreadful Andes, 
but still kneeling in the holy chapel at vespers ; 
still innocent as then; loved as then she had 
been loved; and that all men were liars, who said 
her hand was ever stained with blood. Little 
enough is mentioned of the delusions which 
possessed her ; but that little gives a key to the 
impulse which her palpitating heart obeyed, and 
which her rambling brain for ever reproduced in 
multiplying mirrors. Restlessness kept her in 
waking dreams for a brief half hour. But then 
fever and delirium would wait no longer; the 
killing exhaustion would no longer be refused ; 
the fever, the delirium, and the exhaustion, swept 
i together with power like an army with banners ; 
and the nun ceased through the gathering twilight 
any more to watch the cathedrals of earth, or the 
more solemn cathedrals that rose in the heavens 
ve, 

All night long she slept in her verdurous St. 

‘Tnard’s hospice without awaking, and whether 
the would ever awake seemed to depend upon an 


accident. The slumber that towered above her 
which was like that fluctuating silvery column 
c 


j stands in scientific tubes sinking, rising, 
PY a lightening, contracting, expanding ; 
‘ke the mist that sits, through sultry after- 
noons, upon the river of the American St. Peter, 
*metines rarefying for minutes into sunny gauze, 
“metimes condensing for hours into palls of 
am darkness. You fancy that, after twelve 
of any sleep, she must have been refreshed ; 
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and 
what lurked half unconsciously in these words | 
might be—‘“ The sun, that rejoices, has finished | 





_ish your shocking excesses in water. 
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better at least than she was last night. Ah! but 
sleep is not always sent upon missions of refresh- 
ment. Sleep is sometimes the secret chamber in 
which death arranges his machinery. Sleep is 
sometimes that deep mysterious atmosphere, in 
which the human spiritis slowly unsettling its wings 
for flight from earthly tenements. It is now eight 
o'clock in the morning; and, to all appearance, if 
Kate should receive no aid before noon, when 
next the sun is departing to his rest, Kate will be 
departing to hers ; when next the sun is holding 
out his golden Christian signal to man, that the 


hour is come for letting his anger go down, Kate 


will be sleeping away for ever into the arms of 
brotherly forgiveness. 

What is wanted just now for Kate, supposing 
Kate herself to be wanted by this world, is, that 
this world would be kind enough to send hera 
little brandy before it is too late. The simple 
truth was, and a truth which I have known to take 
place in more ladies than Kate, who died or did 
not die, accordingly, as they had or had not an 
adviser like myself, capable of giving so sound 
an opinion, that the jewelly star of life had de- 
scended too far down the arch towards setting, for 
any chance of re-ascending by spontaneous effort. 
The fire was still burning in secret, but needed to 
be rekindled by potent artificial breath. It lin- 
gered, and might linger, but would never culmi- 
nate again without some stimulus from earthly 
vineyards.* Kate was ever lucky, though ever un- 

* Though not exactly in the same circumstances as Kate, 
or sleeping, @ la belle etoile, on a declivity of the Andes, I 
have known (or heard circumstantially reported) the cases 
of many ladies besides Kate, who were in precisely the 
same critical danger of perishing for want of a littly brandy. 
A dessert spoonful or two would have saved them. Avaunt! 
you wicked “ Temperance” medallist! repent as fast as 
ever you can, or, perhaps the next time we hear of you, 
anasarca and hydrothorax, will be running after you to pun- 

wr espns | the case 
is one of constant recurrence, and constantly ending fatally 
from unseasonable and pedantic rigor of temperance. The 
fact is, that the medical profession composes the most 
generous and liberal body of men amongst us; taken gen- 
erally, by much the most enlightened ; but professionally, 
the most timid. Want of boldness in the administration 
of opium, &c., though they can be bold enough with mer- 
cury, is their besetting infirmity. And from this infirmity 
females suffer most. One instance I need hardly mention, 
the fatal case of an august lady, mourned by nations, with 
respect to whom it was, and is, the belief of multitudes to 
this hour, (well able to judge) that she would have been 
saved by a glass of brandy; and her attendant, who shot 
himself, came to think so too late—too late for her, 
and too late for himself. Amongst many cases of the 
same nature, which personally I have been acquainted 
with, twenty years ago, a man, illustrious for his in- 
tellectual accomplishments, mentioned to me that his 
own wife, during her first or second confinement, was 
suddenly reported to him, by one of her female attendants, 
(who slipped away unobserved by the medical people) as 
undoubtedly sinking fast. He hurried to her chamber, and 
saw that it wasso. The presiding medical authority, how- 
ever, was inexorable, ‘Oh, by no means,’” pein. his 
ambrosial wig, ‘‘any stimulant at this crisis would be 
fatal.’ But no authority could overrule the concurrent 
testimony of all symptoms, and of all unprofessional opin- 
ions. By some pious falsehood my friend omuggled the 
doctor out of the room, and immediatel smUgg a glass 
of brandy into the poor lady’s lips. § vered with 
magical power. The doctor is now dead, and went to his 
grave under the delusive persuasion—that not any vile 
glass of brandy, but the stern refusal of all , was 


—— —— ned 


the thing that saved his patient. pa- 
tient herse t know something of the 
matter, we Pe She sided with the 
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fortunate ; and the world, being of my opinion that 
Kate was worth saving, made up its mind about half- 
past eight o’clock inthe morning to saveher. Justat 
thattime, when the night wasover, and its sufferings 
were hidden— in one of those intermitting gleams 
that for a moment or two lightened the clouds of 
her slumber, Kate’s dull ear caught a sound that 
for years had spoken a familiar language to her. 
What was it? It was the sound, though muffled 


and deadened, like the ear that heard it, of horse- | 
| our Kate is in the saddle ; once again a Spanish 


men advancing. Interpreted by the tumultuous 


dreams of Kate, was it the cavalry of Spain, at | 
whose head so often she had charged the bloody | 
_ fastened since leaving the monastic asylum, han 
as idle as the flapping sail that fills unsteadily 


Indian scalpers ¢ Was it, according to the legend 
of ancient days, cavalry that had been sown by 
her brother’s blood, cavalry that rose from the 
ground on an inquest of retribution, and were 
racing up the Andes to seize her ? Her dreams 
that had opened sullenly to the sound waited 


for no answer, but closed again into pompous | 


darkness. Happily, the horsemen had caught the | 
glimpse of some bright ornament, clasp, or aiguil- 
lette, on Kate’s dress. They were hunters and 
foresters from below; servants in the house- 
hold of a beneficent lady ; and in some pursuit of 


childhood on this dreadful frontier, sacred to Vin. 
ter and death, they understood the case at ones 
They dismounted : and with the tenderness o 
women, raising the poor frozen cornet in theip 
arms, washed her temples with brandy, Whilst 
one, at intervals, suffered a few drops to trickle 
within her lips. As the restoration of a 








flying game had wandered beyond their ordinary | 
limits. Struck by the sudden scintillation from 
Kate’s dress played upon by the morning sun, 
they rode up to the thicket. Great was their 
surprise, great their pity, to see a young officer 





in uniform stretched within the bushes upon the 
ground, and perhaps dying. lLborderers from 





factious body around her bed, (comprehen ling all beside 
the doctor) who felt sure that death was rapidly ap- 
proaching, barring that brandy. The same result in 
the same appalling crisis, I have known repeatedly 
produced by twenty-five drops of laudanum. An ob- 
stinate man will say — ‘‘Oh, never listen to a non- 
medical man like this writer. Consult in such a case 
vour medical adviser.”” You will, will you? Then 
let me tell you, that you are missing the very logic 
of all I have been saying for the improvement of 
blockheads, which is—that you should consult any man 
but a medical man, since no other man has any obstinate 
prejudice of professional timidity. N.B.—I prescribe for 
Kate gratis, because she, poor thing! has so little to 
give. But from other ladies, who may have the happiness 
to benefit by my advice, I expect a fee—not so large a one | 
considering the service—a flowering plant, suppose the se- 
cond best in their collection. 1 know it would be of no | 
use to ask for the very best, (which else I could wish to 
do) because that would only be leading them into little 
fibs. I don’t insist on a Yucca gloriosa, or a Magnolia 
speciosissimna, (I hope there is such a plant }—a rose or a 
violet will do. Iam sure there is such a plant as that. | 
And if they settle their debts justly, I shall very soon be | 
master of the prettiest little conservatory in England. 
For, treat it not asa jest, reader ; no case of timid practice | 
is so fatally frequent. 


bed was now most likely to be successful, 
lifted the helpless stranger upon a horse, Walking 
on each side with supporting arms. Once again 


Caballador. But Kaite’s bridle-hand is deadly 
cold. And her spurs, that she had never yp. 


with the breeze upon a stranded ship. 
This procession had some miles to go, and over 
difficult ground; but at length it reached the 


| forest-like park and the chateau of the wealthy 


proprietress. Kate was still half-frozen and 
speechless, except at intervals. Heavens! cag 
this corpse-like, languishing young woman be the 
Kate that once, in her radiant girlhood rode with 
a handful of comrades into a column of two thou- 
sand enemies, that saw her comrades die, that 
persisted when all were dead, that tore from the 
heart of all resistance the banner of her native 
Spain? Chance and change have “ written strange 


| defeatures in her face.” Much is changed ; but 


some things are not changed : there is still kind- 
ness that overflows with pity; there is still help- 
lessness that asks for this pity without a voiee: 
she is now received by a Senora, not less kind than 


that maternal aunt, who, on the night of her birth, 


first welcomed her to a loving home ; and she, the 
heroine of Spain, is herself as helpless now as 
that little lady who, then at ten minutes of age, 
was kissed and blessed by all the household of St 
Sebastian. 

Last month, reader, I promised, or some one 
promised for me, that I should drive through to 
the end of the journey in the next stage. But, 
oh, dear reader! these Andes, in Jonathan's 
phrase, are a “ severe’’ range of hills. It takes 
‘* the kick” out of any horse, or, indeed, out of 
any cornet of horse, to climb up this cruel side of 
the range. Rest I really must, whilst Kate 
resting. But next month I will carry you dowa 
the other side at such a flying gallop, that you 
shall suspect me (though most unjustly) of a ples 
against your neck. Now, let me throw down the 
reins ; and then, in our brother Jonathan’s sweet 
sentimental expression, “ let’s liquor.”’ 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Turre are times when thoughts of the past rush o'er 
The rapt mind like a heavy sea, 

And like drifted weed from some distant shore 
Come regrets for what might not be. 


Such thoughts are abroad when the silent skies 
Look down on a world at rest ; 

And the pallid moon on the dark night les, 
Like the fair on Othello’s breast! 


ee 


Then crowd on the mind the once-loved face, 
And the long-forgotten tone, 

Till the brooding mem’ry fills all space, 
And we live in the past alone. 


Then the thoughts which the busy present wakes, 
ee ving beg — day, 

ike ghosts when the light of morning breaks, 

ide thelr these and chriak aver. i M A 
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Derr in the centre of a sycamore grove—where the 
“9s and the turtle-berry flourish in open glades, where 
the deer come at even- -tide to water, and where the 
dint gobble in the due season, thickly dight with 
wild grave vines, and other creeping plants—is Peecan 
Spring, a locality celebrated, far and wide, with the hun- 
ters and trappers who frequent the borders of the Red 
River. It isasweet and retired spot, a very woodland 
retreat, where fays and sprites might be supposed to dwell 
and dance by the blue light of a summer moon, leaving 
mark and sign upon the rich prairie grass; butwhich, in 
the land of the Anglo-American, knows no other associa- 
tions but those conneeted with the copper-coloured abo- 
riginals, who sometimes visit it, for a draught of fresh 
water, and to rest after the chase. Many a sound of 
savage feast, and many a wail of war victims had been 
beard there in its day, and many a tale of wild interest 
and bloody event was connected with its history. 

Around, as far as the eye could reach, was prairie—a 
level surface of boundless extent, swelling here and there 
like wavelets of the sea, but to the roving eye flat and 
unvaried. The wood, which in part was filled with trees 
of different species, covered many miles of ground, reach- 
ing to the border of a small but muddy stream, in part fed 
by the spring which made the locality so desirable. 

The sun had gone angrily to rest, setting in a flood of 
blood red light that yet illumined the western horizon, a 
few ragged and scattered clouds were gradually increasing 
m numbers, and threatening an overcast and stormy night, 


\ + ; wr. . . . +e: ’ 
when a mounted traveller came trotting up towards the 


centre of the grove. He was a young man of goodly 
men and stalwart frame, clothed ina complete suit of 


sunting clothes, with flannel shirt, buckskin trousers, 
uatanned boots, shot-pouch, bag, and a rifle of heavy 
caiidre—in all no small load for a horse of the dimensions 
en in the prairies. 


water, for 


The animal seemed to scent the 


ei rae eg 
without hesitation it trotted towards the small 
Owe) a! do +} - , * 
pen glade, where it bubbled forth, and came to a dead 
halt. 
se ell 1, . . , 

Well aone, old rirl,’’ said the traveller. ins I conclude 
TU Te ol} *t Ine / 
“8 Fecoulect last fall, when the bloo ly Sioux were out- 
‘ng for our skins, and we camped about these diggens. 
uo it soft} 7. mr ire 


abae 


, down below is your location, henine this 

freer « ~~ - 

ven sward for your betters. Come a-head, Kelly.” 
“Go . — . a ° 
ot the spring?’ growled a deep voice, at some dis- 

bce, 


‘T reck . . 
ckon J have,’’ continued the young man, dis- 
Mounting ary: . . F . 
g, and unloading the jaded brute, while his com- 
PaLion rode uD. 
‘The vere .ii. . — . . 
@ very diggens!’’ said Kel! y, also dismounting, 


and pre ’ 
Presenting to the eye, the huge frame and six feet 
'¥0 of a Rocky 


Mountain trapper: ‘it’s vale Juicy water 
al mal] 


pot ALOfs to ar pare.’ 
The & 
“ee a 
fra. | md comer was far less well favoured than the 
oP. TT). 
ark haired and eyed, with huge whiskers and 


hasta 
hoes, and eyebrows to match, there was an un- 
Peasant scowl about his face, 


Ruck evil passion, 


which was indicative of 


which his apparently vast bodily strength 
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B. ST. JOUN, 


tended to render all the less agreeable. He looked the 
very man to hug a bear, eat an Indian, and whip a pan- 
ther round his head, as he would swing a cat, by the tail. 

‘* We shall do very well, I expect,’’ replied James 
Wharton, the first speaker. 

‘‘We’re bound to do war I am. We've meat and 
water, we've fire and ’baccy, what more can a man ax.”’ 

Wharton laughed, and without answerin g, having hof- 
fled his horse, began collecting dry sticks, while Kelly 
with a huge axe felled some large branches suited to 
the purpose of a roaring fire. 

‘*It’s ‘nation cold; ’’ said Kelly, ‘and darn me if I 
mind the Ingines. I’f have a fire that ’ull speak, I'm 
bound. 

** As you please, I trust to you,” smiled Wharton 
eomplacently, with a look which plainly said ‘‘to save 
trouble, not because you know any better.”’ 

** You’re wise, I reckon,’’ growled Kelly. 

It was not ~— ere by the side of the Pecean Spring 
which gently bubbled up through a bed of fine sand, 
there spar} bled a huge and speaking blaze, making merry 
the night air, and chasing away all semblance of the storm. 
Then down sat the pair to provide the bag meal— 
most welcome to the traveller in the wilds, after a day’s 
journey with a bracing wind in his teeth. This concluded, 
both loaded their pipes, and leaning against a friendly 


and convenient log enjoyed the luxury of a smoke. 
‘* How many more days do you reckon to Little Rock?” 


said Wharton, clearing away a dense cloud of smoke by 


1g 
the motion of his hand. 


‘ ad 


‘*Good ten, and long chalks at that too,’’ replied 


Kelly, without removing his pipe which was doing goodly 


1 ar » 799 
Lé 


service ; ‘‘ but you ain’t tire 

‘*Not 1; ripe for a month.” 

‘Well then ke ep first watch, while I snooze,”’ con- 
tinued the other with a laugh; and rolling himself along, 
he stretched his huge limbs athwart the fire, and in five 
minutes gave evident token of being in a state of somno- 


lency. : 

James Wharton remained alone, and glancing round 
noticed that deep night had set in, and that the heavens 
were more and more overcast and lowering: but he cared 
not. Born in the haunts of vivilisation, and amid the 
educated of his fellow men, a roving taste had led him to 
venture amid the wildest scenes, and to depend for days 
and weeks, nay months, upon his gun for subsistence; 
to lie down in peace with the wolf, the bear, even with 
the Indian close at hand—and had taught him to feel no 
anxiety for his scalp as long as it was upon his head, 
Rain and wind, heat and cold, had become alike indifferent; 
and he cared not so that there happened not, the great 
scourges of the prairies, hunger or thirst. The gusts 
came constant and heavy amid the trees, and the howl 
of the caiotoe, an American wolf, was distinct and pear, 
in search of scraps left about by the traveller. 

** ies?” whispered Wharton to himself, as be sank 
beside his comrade in the act of listening, the gentle bat 





still perceptible sound of a foot fall on the dry sticks be- 
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neath the trees reaching his ear—‘‘ but I will not wake 
this brute unless need be,”’ and rolling himself out of the 
glare of the fire, he rose on his feet and stepped or rather 
glided behind a tree. 

Pat!—pat! came some straggling and feeble steps, which 
sounded strangely to the woodman. 

‘* Some Indian devilry, or a woman, I’ll swear,’’ said 
Wharton; ‘‘but, however, here goes. Who comes? if 
friends advance, there are none but white men here.”’ 

A feeble groan followed; and Wharton, whose feelings 
were aroused, seizing a brand from the fire hurried in 
the direction of the sound, and to his inexpressible aston- 
ishment discovered a woman leaning for support against 
atree. It was apparent at a glance that she was in the 
last stage of exhaustion and suffering, and the young 
man, without hesitation, took her in his arms and bore 
her to the fire. Opening his flask, he poured a small 
draught of brandy down her throat, which instantly reviv- 
ing her, he hastened to cut from the buck which had sup- 
plied them for supper, a few tender and delicate morsels. 

‘*Water! water!’’ whispered the girl, for Wharton had 
discovered his prize to be a young and handsome white. 

‘**Tis done,’’ said he, ‘‘ come cheer up maid ; here is 
food and drink and Christian company.” 

‘* Stranger, I am dying with hunger,’’ again feebly 
cried the girl. 

‘* That shall be soon remedied. To begin, here is a 
small bit of maize bread, and these hot coals will give 
you as tender a broiled steak in five minutes, as you 
could wish.’’ 

The Indian corn cake was greedily devoured, and as 
goon as the savoury morsel, which Wharton laid before 
her, was also eaten somewhat more deliberately, a change 
for the better was soon manifested in the lady, who had 
thus unceremoniously intruded herself into the trapper 
camp. As strength and life returned, the young creature 
seemed to think of the novelty of her position, and she 
sat in some confusion with downcast eyes in the presence 
of her preserver. 

‘* You are better, Miss?’’ said Wharton gently, admir- 
ing, by stealth, the returning beauties of face and ex- 
pression. 

‘* Much, generous man,”’ she replied. ‘‘For five days 
have I wandered and endured the pangs of starvation, 
alleviated only by berries and roots.’’ 

** You were lost, of course ?"’ continued Wharton, too 
much accustomed to such an event to be in any way sur- 
prised. 

‘Yes. Early in the morning, my party—which was 
bound to Arkansas, from Lower Texas, which we left 
because of the war—started, while I lingered- behind to 
gather some rare and new flowers. This done, I fol- 
lowed, as I thought, in their trail, but as I have since 
supposed, must have taken the wrong one. For hours 
I never discovered my mistake; and then, instead of 
retracing my steps, I attempted to cross the prairie in 
search of the right one.’’ 

‘* Which of course you never found.’’ 

‘* I never did; and since then I have wandered I know 
not how.’’ 

‘* Well, never mind sad reminiscences. We are for 
Arkansas, and will see you safe there. Strange guardians 
for one so young and fair,’’ added he with a laugh, “ but 
trust me, I will prove a true one.’’ 
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‘*T will put faith in you,” she replied gaily, ‘ang 4 
you take me to my friends no thanks of mine will be 
wanting. I would do anything to show my gratitude » 

‘« Anything ?’’ said Wharton, with animation. 

‘«In reason,’” she continued with a blush, for the hun. 
ter's eye, full of genuine, honest admiration, was fall 
upon her ; ‘‘ but what am I to call you?”’ 

Ile told her. 

‘“* Ah well, and Iam Mary Renshaw; and this bugs 
hunter ?”’ 

‘* Job Kelly, rough enough, but I think true. I hays 
not known him long, but think I can say a good word,” 

‘‘Well, you aire a queer sort,” said Kelly, growling, 
‘‘ what locrum is that you're a-carrying on by yourself?” 

‘‘ Caught for once, Job,’’ replied Wharton, “for I ap 
not alone, another traveller has chanced this way,” 

-* Well, I'm bound to swar, but I won’t,”’ said Kelly, 
sitting bolt upright, and staring in mute wonder at the 
strange company into which he had fallen. 

‘‘I’'d not advise you to,’’ continued Wharton, “ag 
you are in the company of a lady.” 

‘Well, I'll be riglarly chawed dry for a month,”’ said 
Kelly, still staring, ‘‘ but this is seeing the elephant and 
no flies.”’ 

Wharton, who was laughing heartily, now explained 
the accident to which they owed the strange addition to 
their party, and conversation became general, until the 
young man recollected the fatignes and sufferings of the 
girl; and, making her a soft couch of Spanish moss and 
leaves, covered with a horse cloth, she was induced to 
lie down near the fire. In this her two guardians pre- 
sently imitated her, and the rest of the night passed with- 
out farther interruption. 

It was sometime after dawn ere Wharton awoke, whea 
he found Kelly stirring about busily preparing breakfast, 
while their fair companion still heavily slept. Ever and 
anon the hunter cast curious glances at her calm up- 
turned face, in which looks were visible, considerable 
wonder at her fairness, mingled with extreme admiration 
of her beauty. 

“Well, I am ariglar old hand, I know,” said Kelly 
drily, ‘‘and I've seen above a bit in my time: I’ ve fought 
the Sioux for thirty mortal days alone behind a stump, 
and knocked ’em down like butter-birds, I’ve seen the 
Flatheads and the Gros-ventres, and found many 4 stray 
child in the woods, but this do about fix me; mma 
rale jam, and that’s a fact.’’ 

‘‘It is a strange adventure certainly.’’ 

‘‘Strange. Why, I say, I do, it don’t convene ner 
son at all. I say Jim, what’s to be done with her?’ 

‘‘ Take her to her friends, to be sure.’’ 

‘‘ Jim Wharton,”’ said Kelly, now very red in the face, 
‘* you’re about as silly as a heifer.’’ { 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ replied the young man, bis 
native fierceness breaking forth. d 

‘‘Don't shoot up, for all the world like bottle 
spruce beer ; but jist listen tome. This gal er, 
up by you, you want a wife, take her ; you don't, 
do, and I’ll take her. There arn’t no lar here.”’ 

“« Job Kelly,’’ said Wharton firmly, ‘‘ of courseyos#* 

king fun ; if not—’’ 
vr Whe, if not ?’’ exclaimed the other, with a brats 
sneer 





\« By the God that made you, my knife and your best 
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gould make acquaintance. She is under my protection, 

gai there she remains free and safe until in the hands of 
oe 

yoo opening her peepers,’” said Kelly sullenly, ‘so 

yo more, but Ill be bound you'll listen tome. It don’t 

convene to reason—’’ the rest of the sentence was lost in 

the muttering tone in which it was delivered. 

«] have overslept myself, I fancy,’’ cried Mary Ren- 
shaw starting, ‘‘ for you are stirring.” 

‘You have just risen in time for breakfast,’’ replied 
Wharton, ‘‘and if you like to run down yonder to the 
pool, and swill your hands and face, we shall then be 
ready.” 

The young girl acquiesced, and tripping down to the 
pool, where the horses had drank the preceding night, and 
which lay embowered in trees, she soon came back, her 
hair smooth and neat, agd her face glowing with renewed 
Joveliness and health. Much did both wonder at the 
change which food and rest had brought about, nor were 
they backward in expressing their thoughts. She laugh- 
ingly repelled their praises, while she more than half 
feared the daring and bold admiration that sat on the 
elder hunter’s countenance. Wharton saw this and drew 
her attention away. 

‘“‘Now for a venison cutlet, Miss Renshaw,”’’ he said, 
“the best fare we have, and then for a ride over the 
prairies on our way home.’’ 

“But how will you contrive? You have but two 
horses.’’ 

“T shall walk a turn,’’ replied Wharton, handing the 
meat, ‘‘and look out for game. It will be a pleasant 
change.’’ 

“You are pleased to say so,’’ said she, shaking her 
head; ‘‘but I am not bound to believe you.’’ 

“If you don’t have his, youcan have mine, I reckon,”’ 
pat in Kelly gruffly, ‘‘ I expect a slope will do me good.”’ 

‘‘ Many thanks,’’ exclaimed Mary, colouring, ‘‘ but I'll 
pat faith in my guardian.’’ 

“See what it is to be young,”’ said Kelly with a laugh. 
“Ha! ha! I wish I had twenty summers less upon my 
head. It would be rare, I’ll sware.”’ 

“Nonsense, Job! ’’ cried Wharton, ‘‘ you'll do very 
well as you are.’’ 

“I’m not exactly square of that, but never mind. 
Catch up, is the word. Let us away.”’ 

This advice being seconded, the horses were made 
ready, and then—Mary Renshaw leaping gaily on the back 
of that which belonged to the young man—the party 
marted along a beaten though narrow trail, which led in 
the direction of the Red River. All signs of the threaten- 
ing weather of the preceding night had departed ; the 
heavens were blue, and unclouded by a single streak of 
"apour; a warm glow pervaded the atmosphere, ever com- 
municating itself to the grass and rushes beneath their 
feet, which crackled and broke beneath the horses’ hoofs 
™» they proceeded. For a while they kept together, the 
horses being walked slowly, while Wharton trotted beside 

leading her mustang, which pranced and snorted 
° a = comparatively light load. At length, Kelly, 
tance be te rane?, signalled a herd of deer at some dis- 
tie» the left on the plain, near a knot of bushes, and 
re assured himself of their position, 

: me wn nr of the game, his companions 
*ereeing at the ford, which lay some miles 
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a-head. For some minutes Wharton found the prairie 
dry and fit for walking, but ere he had advanced a hun- 
dred yards, a small morass thickly grown with tall rushes 
impeded his progress, and he had to turn to the right in 
search of a hillock over which he could walk dry footed. 
Reaching the summit he looked round, and to his consi- 
derable surprise, discovered his friends at a gallop, mak- 
ing along an old Indian trail, which led in a very differ- 
ent direction to that of the rendezvous, in fact terminat- 
ing in an old deserted cluster of wigwams quite off the 
road. 

*« You are an old coon, Kelly,’’ muttered Wharton, 
‘‘and I see your plan at a glance; but your head is 
turned, and I will baulk you, or I am no white man. 
Sweet girl, fear not, I have my senses about me.’’ 

Crouching low, so that his companion might not desery 
the change in his purpose, Wharton kept his eyes fixed 
on the rapidly retreating forms of the ill-assorted pair ; 
and when once they were out of sight, turned, and, still 
proceeding with great caution, followed in their footsteps. 
As he walked quickly, he soon reached the trail, and with 
knitted brow and clenched hands, took his way along it. 
There was a cloud of night upon his face, and by the 
working of the muscles, it could be seen that he was 
nerving himself to some stern determination. At length 
the play of his countenance settled, and a stilled calm 
overspread his features. 

‘* This will have a bloody ending I feel ; but Job Kelly 
you have brought it on yourself,’’ he exclaimed aloud. 
‘* TTa, ha! old fox, a divided trail here,’’ he said, as he 
reached the spot where they had turned off, and descried 
fresh marks of horses on both; ‘‘ no, Indians, by the 
Lord !’’ 

It was true, there were clear signs that an Indian 
party had passed that way, but with women and children, 
tents and all the apparel, not of a war, but of a hunting 
ride. Still Wharton felt uneasy, not for himself, but for 
her who, thrown on his protection in so strange a man- 
ner, had keenly twined herself around his heart. With 
renewed vigour on he stepped, hoping that this discovery 
had been the reason that had induced Kelly to change his 
route. On he went for hours and hours; the sun rose 
above his head, it gained its highest elevation, then sank 
and almost reached its place of rest, and yet he advanced, 
plain marks of horses’ hoofs still guiding and urging him 
on. At length his step grew more slew, and as he gained 
a wood, he began to creep amid the trees, with cat-like 
caution. A few minutes brought him to the edge of a 
romantic dell, a deep and gloomy glen of narrow dimen- 
sions, shaded by tall and waving pines. The earth was 
here encumbered with leaves and the falling boughs, re- 
duced to a species of soil, where not a foot-fall could be 
heard. Still were the horses’ marks plainly to be seen, 
now led by the walking hunter. They tended downwards 
to the bed of what, in wet weather, was a stream ; but 
which now presented nothing but stones and pebbles, 
clean washed and whitened, to the eye. Looking down 
the vale, a high and cliffy eminence crossed ‘the end at 
some distance, whence spurted a tiny stream, that was 
lost in the ground; while on the summit were seen the 
dead wigwams. The whole buried in closing darkness, with 
deep silence brooding over all, made sad the heart of the 
solitary wayfarer. Treading lightly and slowly along the 
pebbles, Wharton reached a clump of bushes, and thence 
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looked into the very depth and mystery of that retired 
spot. 

Below, lay a tiny poo! dividing a small portion of rocky 
ground from the rest of the glen, whence there was no 
visible outlet save the way by which Wharton had come. 
On the other side was a natural cavern, a famous cache 
and place of safety for the prairie hunter. Above, reach- 
ing to the foot of a cliff of some twenty feet in height, 
was a rough space covered with grass and herbs. Here 
grazed the horses. A faint glow of light from the mouth 
of the cavern marked where were the fugitives. Pausing 
awhile, until darkness had quite covered the scene, the 
young man slipped noiselessly down, and, with slow and 
cautious step, forded the pool. Five minutes brought 
him in full view of the cavern. 

Kelly sat beside a little fire, his back te Wharton ; 
while Mary, close at hand, was reclining in apparently 
great fatigue on the horse cloths and other trappings, 
watching listlessly the preparations made for supper ; 
while her eye would anxiously turn every now and then 
as if in search of one who came not. Wharton’s heart 
leaped as he thought how glad it would be to have that 
eye even thus turned in hope of his approach, and the 
rover’s taste for a roving life was at an end. 

‘‘ Treckon you're tired, Miss,’’ said Kelly, as gently as 
he could. 

‘Tam. But why comes not your friend; I fear the 
Indians may have waylaid him?’ 

** I expect he ar’nt a child, he can take care of him- 
self,’’ exclaimed Job, sullenly, ‘‘ the Ingines wo’nt eat 
him. But look, here arl a fine juicy morsel.’’ 

*“«T cannot eat; I am sick at heart; I fear my kind 
preserver is in danger.’’ 

‘* Miss Renshaw,’’ said Kelly, rising and speaking 
thickly, ‘‘ it goes agin the grain to hear you talk of that 
man. I expect you would’nt trouble if I wur out, and 
ar’nt Tas good as he?” 

‘*T said nothing against you,”’ 


9 





alarmed; ‘‘ but surely there is no harm in 
Miss Renshaw : what’s in’raust 
I am Job | 


‘* There is above a bit. 
come out, and I ar’nt agoin’ to tell no lies. 
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‘* And will you stand ’atween me and her, boy ?” criss 
Kelly, choking with passion ; *“‘ but fools wil) step in 
muddy holes, Out with your knife, man.” 

‘* For mercy’s sake,”’ said » dartin 
sled Mary, g betwee, 

‘* Fear not, young lady,”’ replied Wharton, ina low 
voice, ‘‘ Kelly is not mad to fight me, with fifty reg sking 
in the dell, thirsting for his blood. Put up your knife 
Job, and let all your manhood ‘speak in your gun, faves 
will strive hard for your scalp this night. Go into the 
shade, Miss Renshaw, there you will be safe.’’ 

Glad to have stayed the quarrel between her 
nions by any means, the cause of their difference pr. 
treated into the depth of the cavern ; while Kelly, with: 
a word, threw himself forth, and rushing across the pool, 
soon returned with the horses, which he placed in anothe 
fissure of the rock, and then, qgouching behind a stone, 
awaited the event. The common danger had established 
} akind of truce, however hollow, between the belligerent 
parties, and a whispered dialogue, carried on as if nothing 
had happened, was held as to the best mode of proceed- 
ing. 

‘* Whin the devils come in sight,’’ said Kelly, dogma- 
tically, ‘‘ give ’em the lead. I’ll resarve fora charge ; 
that’ll end the fight to-night, though, I’m bound, they'll 
outly a month. And no meat,’’ he growled; “ never 
mind, there’s the horses, they’ ll last a goodish bit, I con- 
elude.’’ 

‘‘Tt is not a war party; they have women and tent 
poles,’’ observed Wharton. 

** You’re eyes were sharp on their trail, I see,”’ said 
Kelly ; ‘‘ an’ if you’re right, we’ll have only a spurt and 
thin they'll slope. But whew! thar they come. Giveit 
slick ; twenty devils, as I’m a Christian man.”’ 

The red skins were now standing in the deep shade of 
the bushes, on the edge of the pool, and were gazing up 
at the deserted village, without any apparent conscious- 


replied Mary, half | ness of their proximity to enemies. 


‘‘ The sarpents,”’ said Job, chuckling, ‘‘ they expect 
we're green. Do you see thim four climbing ltke cats 
mounts along the rock. Give me your pistols, wel 





Kelly, and that’s saying no dirt of myself. I’m about 
the yaller flower of the forest hereabouts. I can beat any | 
hunter going, and keep a squaw in right down style. I 
like you, and that’s a fact; there’s a spirit in you ar’nt 
like a toun bred gall, and I say I do ; I'll make you happy, 
8o it’s a bargain.”’ 

*« Sir,”’ said the young girl, who was now very pale, 
** I] do not understand you.’’ 

** Weill, I call what I said plain spoke ; but if it ar’nt, 
J mean we'll be man and wife. I'll give you the smartest 
eabin. ” 

‘* Hunter,’’ exclaimed Mary, ‘this is idle talk. 
Friends of a day, even though we owe them much, are not 
entitled to take advantage of a woman’s lonely state. But, 
lest you should nurse this foolish fancy, learn that if I had 
known you years, I would thank you and firmly say ‘no.’”’ 

** Wake snakes ‘’’ cried Kelly, hotly ; ‘‘ don’t say that, 
for I’m wicked when I'm put out, I am, gall. I say, it 
ar’nt time for you to talk thata way. Job Kelly says you’ ll 
be his wife, and he means it. Fair or ——’’ 

** But not foul, Job,’’ said Wharton, standing quietly 
beside him. ‘*‘ Fair if you will, and no man will say you 





make believe thar three guns, and resarve mine.” 

Next minute, a shect of flame and three loud reports, 
redoubled by the echoes of the cavern and dell, awoke the 
silence of the night, and then came a screeching and 
halloing, as if the woods had been alive with savage beasts 
of prey instead of men. Several random shots followed, 
and then again all was still, a heavy breathing silence 
taking the place of sounds of rapine and slaughter. 

‘* They're fixed,’’ growled Kelly, ‘‘ that was small pe 
tatoes and a few of ahill. They've had a bellyfull, 1 
reckon.’’ 

** You are mistaken. They know we are weak handed, 
and here they come !’’ replied Wharton, who had 
loaded his rifle. 

Kelly did net answer, but, throwing himself flat op™ 
his face, rolled down to a large stone below the mouth of 
the eave, and there discharged his piece. Whart™ 
quickly followed, and thus for some time did the t? 
hunters keep up the ball, firing alternately, and evading 
skilfully every attempt to wound their frames, by scree 
ing themselves behind stones, and removing after eve? 
shot. The Indians, who seemed galled at the 





nay, but not by foul means.”’ 


of the garrison, were furious in their volleys, talkies *? 
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posts in every part of the valley which commanded the 

At length, however, wearied of the vain effort, 
a fied of and encamped in the mouth of the dell, so 
webs lves that there was no chance of escape 


disposin$ 
that way for the beleagured party. 


«« Now, thin, you rampageous red devils,’’ said Kelly, 
« your done. It’s clear they don’t know this yaw, but 
T expect Ido. Catch up, and buckle too, and we'll put 
ten miles ’atween them and us afore morning.” 

« A snack first,’’ replied Wharton, who had led for- 
ward Mary Renshaw, half dead with terror; ‘‘ come, 
young lady, courage, take some refreshment, you will 
need it.”” 

Encouraged by the cool way in which the hunters sat 
down to eat, their companion was induced to follow their 
example, and thus a hearty meal was made, washed down 
by a horn of water from the pool. This done, the horses 
nae saddled, and their owners soon ready for the start. 
Kelly went first, leading the animals, with his hand close 
to the head of his own, while the other was fastened be- 
hind. Wharton guided the steps of his trembling charge, 
and clutehed his faithful rifle to his side. Clambering 
up the rude steep above the pool, the accustomed hunter 
raised a heavy bark at the summit, and disclosed a 
beaten trail, by which the former inhabitants of the vil- 
lage had come down to fetch water. With much diffi- 
culty, clearing away brambles and stepping over boughs 
of trees that had fallen for years without hindrance, the 
party made their way to the crest of the cliff, and stood 
amid the ruined habitations of an Indian tribe. 

“No walking, now,”’ said Kelly, sullenly. ‘‘ I’ve 
leaded my horse with the plunder. You take up the gall ; 
and then away, if you love your scalps.’’ 

They were all soon mounted ; and then spurring their 
half-rested steeds, and, under the guidance of Job, they 
hurried on for the trail, which had been left in the morn- 
ing. Nota word was spoken. All were wrapt in their own 
thoughts. Kelly brooded over his sudden passion, so 

hotly baulked ; Wharton dwelt with satisfaction at the 
idea of supporting his charge, during their dark ride, in 
his arms, for her dependence on him made her dearer 
tach hour ; while what she felt we will not pretend to say. 

At length they halted, the chill air telling that it was 
hot very far from morning. No fire was made, nor were 
the horses turned loose, but merely given a length of rope 
‘© graze; and then, well wrapped over and sheltered, 
Mary Renshaw went to sleep. When she awoke, the 
un was up hich in the heavens, the birds carolled above 
and below, the gnats and gally-neppers buzzed in ‘the 
“r, and, refreshed much, the young girl sprang to her 
feet. She was alone, save that the horses grazed 
quetly near, and a feeling of wild alarm at once per- 
vaded her whole frame. Where were they? What eould 
they be doing ? 

Their arms were with them. Could they be hunting ? 
She knew that there was little meat left, and hoped this 
bf be it. ‘The camp had been chosen in a small grove 

© summit of a hillock. About half a mile distant 
asa wood. Looking over the prairie in every direction, 
the could tel! they were not there. It was, then, within 
wiate of the forest that she must look for them, and 
pars ‘pot her eye became at length fascinated. A 
7 Sickness pervaded her heart, and indescribable 
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the night, in that lone and dreary place. At length a 
form—a single one—emerged from the deep shadow of 
the trees. It was Wharton. On her knees fell the girl, 
and from that wild and desolate spot went up a prayer 
of gratitude and thanks—an orison of praise to the Great 
and Good. Tumultuous feelings were at work within her 
breast as she rose; for in that holy act did the first 
consciousness come unto her soul that she loved the bold 
youth who had saved her from so many dangers. 

He was pale—O ! how deadly! 





Wharton came near. 
—while his eyes were wild and dark. His mien was 
threatening as he approached, and his glance at Mary 
anything but friendly. His left arm was supported in 
the breast of his leathern vest, and it was clear was badly 
wounded. Without a word, the young man stood gazing 
at the lovely and trembling creature at his feet, for there 
she had sunk. 

‘* You are hurt,’’ she said faintly, wondering at his 
manner. ‘‘ Let me bind your wound.” 

The tenderness with which this was uttered overcame 
Wharton, and the dark mood vanished. 

‘* Poor thing, it was not your fault. He struck me ere 
I raised my hand. My God, thou knowest I would not 
have done it. But it was he or I.”’ 

‘‘ Where is he?”’ said Mary, glancing fearfully round. 

‘* He is in the hands of Him who made him,’’ replied 
Wharton solemnly. 

Horror struck, the young girl, eager to exculpate the 
other from fault, asked how it happened; and he then 
explained that Kelly had risen in a savage and brutal 
humour, and had at once challenged him tofight. Whar- 
ton refused, upon which the other, irritated by the cool 
manner of his reply, had struck a blow, accompanied 
by an approbrious epithet. This the young man could 
not stand, and, hurrying to the wood, a deadly struggle 
ensued. The particulars he spared, save that he re- 
peatedly urged the other not to carry the fearful contest 
tothe death. Both were severely wounded ; and, at last, 
Kelly feeling his strength going, made a fierce attempt 
to brain his antagonist. Wharton, in self-defence, used 
a pistol, which shot the other dead through the heart. 

‘* And his body ?’’ faintly murmured Mary. 

‘‘T have covered up, and placed heavy logs over it. 
God rest his soul. But now,’’ for she had been assisting 
to bind the wound in his arm, ‘‘ let us away, and leave 
this dreadful spot, where I have slain a white man.’’ 

‘* And all for worthless me,’’ said Mary, shuddering. 
‘« Nay, say not so, Miss Renshaw. His own will did 
2” 

‘« Tlow sad is my heart,’’ cried she, ‘‘ for me you have 
quarrelled with and slain your friend, for me you have suf- 
fered these wounds.’’ 

‘* Miss Renshaw ; all this is nothing. To protect you 
I would do much more, and ask no other reward but your 
thanks.’’ 

‘* No other?’ replied she, with downcast eye and burn- 
ing cheek. 

‘* Much else, if I dared,’’ said Wharton, trembling with 
emotion. 

‘* Speak no more of this, let us away.’’ 

‘‘No! no! now on this spot with burning brow and 
fevered pulse, the blood of man upon me, I can know no 
calmness, and must say, that I shall, at the hands of your 





Martors and terrors rose before her, thick as shadows of 


{ rierds, seek the reward, the greatest 1 could have.” 
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«‘ You will think differently when you are less excited,’’ 
said she faintly. 

‘* Never! Under strange circumstances, amid terrible 
scenes, has my love arisen. But I am not what I seem. 
In station I am worthy of you. If your friends refuse me 
not, shall I fear one here ?”’ 

‘*T fear not,’’ was all she could say; and then, there 
before the face of heaven, in that great temple, not made 
with hands, without a smile, and with pale faces and tear- 
ful eyes, did they plight their troth, to be one for ever, and 
to love one another all the days of their life ; and then, 
after a silent prayer. for him who had died from his own 
reckless will, and an earnest request for pardon for the 
shedder of blood, away they sped. 

How they journeyed on, how tenderly, how respect- 
fully Wharton treated his strangely and wildly won bride, 
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_how she thanked him with all eloquent eyes, and hoy 


they spoke oftheir dangers and difficulties, ang hee 
they conjured up a bright and gladsome future, under 
the influence of rosy coloured hope, and how cheery 
they welcomed the sight of the town they Soughs, 
would fill many pages. The delight and wonder of her 
friends, their gratitude toWharton, their ready acquiescence 
in his wishes, are all things of course. So also was the 
marriage—but it was no thing of course at all the 
piness which resulted from their union. They left thy 
wilds and went to live in town, where the friends of 
Wharton hailed with delight her who had won their chig 
to thoughts of home; and though darksome regrets came 
o’er his soul at times, never once did he sorrow for the 
meeting, on that summer eve, by the waters of Peoey 
Spring. 





ADDRESS TO 


Crossre.t ! confederate of the storm, 
Grey monarch of the mountain range ; 
Calmly for ever towers thy form 
Above this atmosphere of change ; 
And ever, as our footsteps turn, 
Seems watching o'er their homeward bourne. 


Though fells our bleak horizon close, 
And hills o’er hills above us peer, 
To thee alone our valley owes 
Tribute of dread, O Mount Austere! 
And notes thy signs of gloom or grace 
As subjects watch their tyrant’s face! 


Thou treasurest up the streaky snows, 
In wintry thrift pre-eminent ; 
And oft, when spring’s soft verdure glows 
In lowly vales, thy blasts are sent ; 
And when the harvest-time is near, 
Thy menace puts the land in fear. 


Oft wild winds break thy shadowy band, 
And through the vales thy storm-voice thrills ; 
While shivering, foodless, patient stand 
‘« The cattle on a thousand hills ;”’ 
And hissing sleet or rattling hail 
Are driven afar upon the gale. 


Old prostrate trees, and scattered corn ; 
Spring showers of leaves like autumn’s sled ; 
And severed branches, tempest-borne ; 
And drifted snow, o’er pitfalls spread, 
The withered herb, the roofless cot. 
Can these thy trophies be forgot ? 


Yet, wizard fell! while o’er the land 
From thy veiled brow the shadows lour, 

Oft have we climbed the height to stand 
Within the circle of thy power ; 

And almost, with our childhood’s wonder, 

Yet hear its dread continuous thunder ! 


Our earliest vision saw thy form, 
Thou Atlas of our eastern sky ! 
Our ear, in childhood, knew the storm 
Whose billowy voice roared wild or high. 
And where those mighty winds were furled, 
Then seemed the boundary of the world. 


We love thy smiles, as children love 

Th’ unbending of their warrior sire ; 
And e’en thy hostile panoply, 

Or helm, by fancy’s light admire ; 
And climb thy skirts, or clutch thy crown, 
Without the fear to meet thy frown. 


Rise, veteran blast ! unshorn in power, 
With memory's fragrance on thy wings! 
Thy fierce assault, thy deaf ning roar, 
The garb that, fluttering, closer clings— 
‘These wake more precious spells for me 





Than richest gales of Araby. 


CROSSFELL. 


Our pagan fathers wondering stood, 
As rose, ’mid calm, the tempest’s wrath ; 
Or when their stalwart strength was bowed, 
As some fierce whirlwind barred their path, 
While reigned around mysterious gloom, 
And far was heard its thunder-boom. 


They dreamed of wild, unearthly forms 
Haunting thy lone and lofty brew, 

Pouring their demon rage in storms 
Upon the western vales below; 

And when thy orient helm appeared, 

The present fiend our fathers feared. 


But ages passed—and on our land 
The day-spring from the east arose, 
And holy men—a zealous band— 
God’s Word to demon-might oppose; 
And raise the Christian standard here, 
With rite of exorcism and prayer. 


How beautiful, on this stern pile, 

The feet of Him of old who brought 
Unto our lone, benighted isle, 

Glad tidings of redemption bought! 
And here, perchance, we press the sod 
His Apostolic feet have trod. 


Thy slopes are green; thy cloudless brow, 
Where winds the sheep’s or shepherd's path, 
Retains nor saintly traces now, 
Nor vestige of the demon’s wrath ; 
And whether reared of wood or stone, 
Augustine’s cross, can ne’er be known. 


And since those men, of days remote, 

O wild and seldom-trodden Fell! 
Shepherds alone thy heights have sought, 

And thou hast kept thy secret well ; 
Though fain Philosophy would trace 
Thy howling helm-wind's nursing-place. 
Save that in long, bright summer days, _ 

When springs are low and winds are still, 
And Nature’s pilgrims climb te gaze 

From each lone heath and lofty hill, 
Glad troops of friends have often tried 
Who first should scale thy slippery side. 
And oft the sheep below, that seem 

Like stars in heaven or ships at sea, 
Stirless, apart, as in a dream— 

Images of tranquillity— 
Fly their lone spring and tender grass, 
Where troops of laughing gypsies pass. 
And seldom shall the young and fair 

E’en where earth's varied beauties meet, 
’Mid loveliness that may compare 

With the bright scene around thy feet— 
Over which the gathered spells of time 
Have cast their witchery sublime. 
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AN announcement, calculated to startle Pres- 

-an Scotland from one end of it to the other, 

has been somewhat boldly hazarded, that our 

national poet, Burns, had a hand in giving some 

of the last touches to our national Paraphrases, 

and left the mark of his genius deeply stamped 

on them. ‘The statement is not given by way of 

conjecture or surmise merely, but as a positive 
and peremptory averment. 

To the Witness newspaper belongs the extra- 
ordinary merit of being the first to proclaim this 
discovery, as remarkable in its way, if true, as any 
of the vestiges of pre-Adamite existences found 
filagreed into fossils, or intaglioed on stones. But 
that paper, though the first to proclaim, was 
not the first to make the discovery. An article 
in the Free Church Magazine for April on the 
Paraphrases led, it seems, “ one of the readers, 
a gentleman of Edinburgh, to bring to the shop 
of the publisher, Mr. Johnstone, a manuscript 
yolume which he had found lying among some 
old hereditary papers, embrowned with the dust 
of half a century, in a waste corner of his library, 
and in which a considerable number of the Para- 
phrases was copied out in a small and neat, 
though somewhat common-place hand.” Of this 
volume every alternate page had been left blank, 
and on the blank pages were. found corrections 
on the verse by three different hands. One of 
these, on being shown to the Rev. James Begg of 
Edinburgh, was straightway pronounced by him 
to be that of Burns; the “remarkable hand- 
writing’’ of the poet having become familiar to 
him—so, and in none other strain, runs the tale 
—from his having seen it “in the big ha’ Bible 
of Jean Armour, the widow of Robert Burns,”’ 
while he was minister of Maxwelltown Chapel, 
Dumfries. Mr. Begg, therefore, is the Colum- 
bus of this new discovery in the world of liter- 
ature; to substantiate which, a fac simile of 
some of the alleged alterations by Burns, ap- 
pears in the May number of the Free Church 
Magazine. 

Here, then, we have the whole amount of it— 
the old manuscript found in a waste corner of the 
library of ‘‘a gentleman of Edinburgh”; the 
pronunciamento of the Rev. James Begg; the 
decisive proclamation of an Edinburgh news- 
paper; and the smaller and more modest ‘an- 
nouncement of the Free Church Magazine, with 
its accompanying lithograph. 

And “that’s our case, my Lord.” Dr. John- 
fon admired “a good hater.”” We confess to hav- 
ing predilections for any one who is a sturdy 
doubter. “Prove all things” is a Scriptural 
maxim. Well may the literary world pause and 
demand farther proof of the statement of altera- 
tons of the Paraphrases, in the massy and mas- 
culine chirography of Burns himself, being ex- 
tant, before such a statement can be implicitly 

lieved. Old manuscripts, found in queerer 

than “ the waste corner of a library”— 
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what particular corner is that ?—have been cre- 
dited ere now, on much stronger testimony than 
this brown affair that was brought, in a mys- 
terious way, into Mr. Johnstone’s shop by a 
mysterious “gentleman of Edinburgh ;” and 
yet have turned out false after all. Ireland’s spu- 
rious tragedies of William Shakspeare were said 
to be discovered in the corner of an old, unfre- 
quented garret, or some such out of the way place; 
and, at the first announcement of them, all the 
literati of the day welcomed them as veri- 
table productions of the Bard of Avon. But the 
deception did not continue long. The glamour 
left the eyes of the literary public, and the pre- 
tended plays, said, on the most unquestionable 
authority, to be in the genuine handwriting of 
Shakspeare, were found to be forgeries. Then 
there was Chatterton, with his Rowley manu- 
scripts, taken out of the old chest of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol. These were received at the 
first as authentic writings. But Grey and 
Mason, on being shown them, at once declared 
them forgeries too. We do not say that Mr. 
Begg has had any art or part in the old hereditary 
manuscript containing the altered Paraphrases, 
any more than he has had in the composing 
of the Paraphrases themselves ; nor that in 
the slightest degree, or in the smallest way or 
manner imaginable, does he resemble Ireland and 
Chatterton in imaginative powers; his gifts are of 
a different kind, and of a high order in their way. 
But in one important respect he stands on precisely 
the same grounds with them ; namely, in being the 
first to promulgate the notable discovery to the 
world. Both Ireland and Chatterton hada fraudu- 
lent object in view in their impostures ; as Lauder 
and Psalmanazar also had in theirs: the one, the 
interpolator of passages into Latin authors to prove 
Milton a plagiarist, and the other the inventor of 
the Formosan language and history. But there is 
clearly no fraudulent or deceptive motive in this 
affair of the Paraphrases. It is simply an error 
in judgment, a mistake of the imagination, a 
mere flight of the faney—only Mr. Begg and his 
two supporters need not be so very decided and 
positive about it. 

The matter requires proof. The parties are 
bound to establish their case. That they have not 
yet even attempted to do. Mr. Begg’s ipse dizit is 
considered quite enough to settle the question. 
But there are many persons in this our country of 
Scotland, besides the Rev. gentleman, to whom 
the handwriting of the poet of Scotland is familiar. 
And there area few alive, even at this day, who were 
familiar with the poet himself, and knew all his 
personal history. And yet to none of these, or to 
the generation that has intervened betwixt his 
day and ours, did it ever occur that Burns had 
anything to do with the revision of the Para- 
phrases. None of his numerous biographers 
have ever come upon the trace of such a remark- 
able incident in his life, as this would have been, 
2D 
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had it been true. Tradition makes no mention 
of it; and all the searching and seeking of some 
of the most indefatigable hunters after personal 
traits, anecdotes, and facts, that ever followed in 
the wake of one who had achieved for himself im- 
mortality—all the pickings and rakings of the 
chiffonniers of literature that ever puddled among 
the sweepings of an author’s study, or the refuse 
heaped into “ the waste corner of a library,” or, 
ghost-like, have wandered up and down among 
‘the homes and haunts ” of our poets and great men 
-——to whom the merest scrap of gossip, the smallest 
possible crumb of biography, would be a perfect 
God-send—never stumbled on a discovery like 
this. It remained for Mr. Begg, to eclipse Currie, 
“Walker, Heron, Hamilton Paul, Peterkin, Lock- 
hart, Allan Cunningham, Cromek, Hogg, Mother- 
well, and a host of others, who had already told 
the world all that the world can now know 
of Burns or his history. It seems strange 
that his shrewd and strong-minded brother, 
Gilbert, knew nothing of such a remarkable mat- 
ter as Burns’s revision of the Paraphrases of our 
National Church, else he could not have failed 
to have put it on record, as he has done other 


things relating to the poet, not of such great im- 
‘portance ; and that his widow, Jean Armour, 


with whom Mr. Begg was so well acquainted in 
Dumfries, and who “read much in her Bible,” 
never mentioned such a circumstance to the mi- 
nister of her grandchild, on any of his frequent 
visits to her. Surely it could not have been con- 
cealed from her? Is it conceivable that, during 
the whole time that, as husband and wife, they 
must have sung these same Paraphrases together 
-—either in Sabbath-evening worship, in the quiet- 
ness of their own house, or sitting on the same seat 
in the parish church—he never should have even 
breathed to her a hint of his handiwork? It 
is equally strange that the sons of the poet, yet 
alive, never divulged a fact of so much interest in 
the literary history of their father. 

But in regard to the brown old manuscript 
volume itself, said to contain the veritable hand- 
writing of Robert Burns, now revealed to the 
world like the unrolling of an Egyptian mummy, 
the world—the literary portion of it at least— 
would require to know something of its history 
and genealogy, before even pronouncing on the 
authenticity of the handwriting itself. Where 
did it come from? In whose possession has it 
been all this undiscovered time? Disclose to us 
worthy “gentleman of Edinburgh,” where you 
got it, and by what means it has lain so long un- 
regarded among the lumber of your library ¢ We 
wonder if it ever occurs to any one who sees and 
handles it, to turn it up to the light and examine 
its water mark and maker’s name. Strange de- 
tections have been made ere now, “ in the olden 
time,” by such a very simple test. 

Granting, however, that it isall rightinthis par- 
ticular, we come to the examination of the manu- 
script itself. What is alleged to be the hand- 
writing of the poet, on close scrutiny, and com- 
parison with his acknowledged genuine writings, 
will be found to be altogether unlike, Except 
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in the general massy outline, it bears no 
blance whatever to the handwriting of the 
and is wanting in all the characteristics of his 
style. Connoisseurs in art have a sure 

of detecting proper skill and genius in a paing 
submitted to their inspection. However shovy 
and attractive may be the broad and gener 
aspect of it—however grand and effective the fall 
front view—if the minor details, the more minute 
touches, cannot stand the test of close invest 
tion, the picture is a failure, and the artist 
nounced either inexperienced or unskilful. Thy 
head and face of a portrait, forexample, may be per. 
fect and unexceptionable, while the fingers, or finger 
nails even, may have been overlooked, as thj 
requiring no great care in the doing of them, 4 
true master never leaves any portion of his work 
unfinished ; but bestows even more attention op 
the smaller minutiz, the minor beauties of his 
ductions, than he does on the greater details, Let 
our readers apply this test to the case in question ; 
and that they may be enabled to do so, we have 
had lithographs done, of the portion of the para- 
phrases, lithographed in the. Free Church Maga- 
zine, and ofanother authentic lithograph of Burns's 
unquestioned handwriting. 

The first thing that strikes us in the fac simile 
of the pretended alterations by Burns on the eld 
35th paraphrase, (No. 48 of the collection now im 
use) given in the Free Church Magazine, and re- 
lithographed from it, in a separate leaf, is, thatit 
has all theappearanceof the writing of an old man, 
rather than of one in his early manhood. At 
the time the present version of the Paraphrases 
received the final sanction of the General Assem- 
bly, Burns was barely twenty-two ; and even at 
that period, his handwriting was firmer and 
clearer than that represented by the fac simile, 
Let the reader compare it with the lithograph of 
the stanza of the Cotters’ Suturday Night, given 
on the same page, and they will not fail to mark 
a mighty difference in the character and spirit— 
in the very idiosyncrasy, as we may say, of the 
two handwritings. Not only in the grouping but 
in the formation of the letters a difference 
observable. The one, the paraphrase, has ap- 
parently been written by some person who wrote 
slowly, and with no small degree of tremor; 
and it has about it an aged, dragged sort of look. 
The other has a freshness and vigour that are evr 
dently the impress of a young, and strong, and con- 
fident hand. But to come to tracings. Contrast the 
Bs of the two writings. Inthe one, they are sharp 
and angular; in the other, open and rounded. Take 
the As. In the one, they are full and bold; mm the 
other, narrow and stroky. The small dsin the one 
are, almost without exception, turned round ; in 
the other, they are just as invariably written 
other way. Then look at the letter i, as used in 
both. The one dispenses, in every instance bet 
two, with the dot above ; the ~ never misses 
it once. In the one, the s is always 
short ; in the other, it is just as invariably wat 
ten long. There are numerous other = 
pancies that cannot fail to be detected on om 
examination. But it needs not that we 
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ise them farther ; on this point, we have, 
think, supplied abundant data for enabling 
rs! reader to form a correct judgment for himeelf. 

It seems to be taken for granted that it was 
during the time of Burns’s residence in Irvine that 
his amendments on the Paraphrases took place. 
«The little brown volume,’’ it is said, “must have 
peen submitted to him for revisal by some of his 
earlier clerical acquaintances ; and the fact, that 
the poor over-toiled flax-dresser of twenty-two, 
should have been consulted in such a work, shows 
how high he must have stood in the estimate of 
the little circle in which he then moved.” On 
June Ist, 1781, the present collection of the Para- 

ses received the approval of the Assembly’s 
Committee, and before the end of that year they 
were published as they now stand. It was only 
about that same month of June that Burns com- 
menced business as a flax-dresser in Irvine, in 
hip with another; and in six months 
thereafter, as he and some of his companions 
were making merry together, at the coming in of 
the new year, the shop took fire, and the poet was 
barnt out. It is quite clear that it was not at 
this particular period of his life that he could 
have had the opportunity of making the altera- 
tions. And nothing that we know of his previous 
history gives any countenance to the notion that 
any general or casual acquaintance, which he may 
have had with clergymen, could have led to his 
being consulted—in such a weighty matter as the 
emendations of the Paraphrases, then in prepara- 
tion—at any anterior time. 

The whole thing is a magnificent hypothesis ; 
one of those bold and grand conjectures which 
set people’s wits a-woolgathering, and originate 
interminable controversy. The announcers of the 
discovery have failed, or rather they have not 
tried, to show that any of Burns’s clerical friends 
—and that he numbered several clergymen among 
his aequaintances at that early period of his life 
is well enough known—held that prominent posi- 
tion in the Church which gave them any authority, 
& submit the revision of the Paraphrases, to this 
or that clever country lad, that they “permitted,” 
as Lockhart significantly says they did Burns, 
“to mingle occasionally in their society.” Far 
Jess have they shown that those clergymen, con- 
Jontly or severally, had ever “ consulted,” that is, 
applied to, the poet on the subject at all. That 
4s their weak point. They must get over that 
gutter in their way, before they proceed any 
farther. The rich plush cloak of Sir Walter 
Raleigh once stood both him and Queen Eliza- 

“2 in good stead, when he spread it over the 
mire to allow her Majesty to pass over dry-shod ; 
but the foot-cloth of Plausibility, however richly 

or gairishly adorned, won’t do here. The 
®onnecting link is wanting. It must be remem- 
- that at that time—the period before June, 
781, when the Paraphrases were finally approved 
by the Chureh—Burns, though known in his own 
ve country cirele, for his acuteness and ori- 
Seality, for “the depth of his discernment, the 
of his expressions, and the authoritative en- 

“gy of his understanding,” and, in some quarters, 
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feared for his satirical powers, was not by any 
means known as a poet. His fame had not then 
travelled to Edinburgh, or widened into world re- 
nown. It was not till full five years after the 
date mentioned, that his name was known to Dr. 
Blair, Dr. Blacklock, Dr. Robertson, and all the 
restof them. It was not till after the Irvine busi- 
ness, and after he and his brother Gilbert had taken 
the farm of Mossgiel, that he acquired any local 
reputation as a poet. On this point we have his 
own testimony. “I entered on this farm,” he 
says, in his celebrated letter to Dr. Moore, of 2d 
August, 1787, ‘‘ with a full resolution, ‘ come, go 
to, I will be wise.’ I read farming books ; I cal- 
culated crops ; [attended markets; and, in short, 
in spite of the devil, and the world, and the flesh, 
I believe I should have been a wise man ; but the 
first year, from unfortunately buying bad seed, the 
second from a late harvest, we lost half our crops. 
This overset all my wisdom, and I returned, ‘like 
the dog to his vomit, and the sow that was washed, 
to her wallowing in the mire.’ J now began to be 
known asa maker of rhymes. The first of my 
poetic offspring that saw the light, was a burlesque 
lamentation on a quarrel between two reverend 
Calvinists, both of them dramatis persone in my 
‘Holy Fair.’” The first of Burns's poetic off- 
spring that saw the light, aceording to the new 
discovery, was Burns’s amendments on the Para- 
phrases, printed in 1781. And that these amend- 
ments were neither unimportant nor mere verbal 
corrections, currente calamo, is proved by the in- 
terest which the mere announcement of them has 
excited, and the specimens given. The para- 
phrase lithographed in the Free Church Maga- 
zine, the 48th of our present version, was com- 
posed by Logan. We may as well be told that 
Burns revised and amended Logan's Sermons, as 
that he revised and amended Logan’s Paraphrases. 
We shall here quote the version, as given from 
the old brown hereditary manuscript volume, and 
the conjectural version by Burns :— 
“* Now let our souls ascend above 
The fears of guilt and woe ; 
God is for us our friend declared, 
Who then can be our foe ? 
He who his Son, his only Son, 
For us gave up to die, 
Will he withhold a lesser gift, 
Or what is good deny ? 
Behold all blessings sealed in this 
The highest pledge of love, 
All grace and peace on earth below, 
And endless life above. 
Now who shall dare to charge with guilt 
Whom God hath justified, 
Or who is he that shall condemn, 
Since Christ the Saviour died? 
He died, _ he tn —_ again, 
Triumphant ’ 
And pleads for us at God's right hand, 
Omnipotent to save.”’ 


Then who can e’er divide us more, 
From Christ and from his love # 
The passage supposed to be in the rendering 
of Burns, runs as follows :—. 
. . ° . ° 
** The Lord is our 


And who can prove a foe ?””, 
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He who his Son, his only Son, 
Gave for mankind to die, 

Will He a lesser gift withhold, 
Or what is good deny ? 

Behold the best, the greatest gift, 
Of everlasting love : 

Behold the pledge of peace below, 
And perfect bliss above. 

Where is the judge that can condemn, 
Since God hath justified ? 

Who shall presume to charge with guilt 
For whom the Saviour died ? 


** The Saviour died, but rose again, 
Triumphant from the grave. 

And pleads our cause within the vail, 
Omnipotent to save.” 

Then who can e’er divide us more 
From Jesus and his love ? 

The 50th Paraphrase is generally ascribed to 
Dr. Isaac Watts, altered for the Assembly’s col- 
lection by the Rev. William Cameron, minister 
of Kirknewton, Linlithgowshire, the author of the 
14th and 17th, who had a principal share in the 
preparation of the appointed version. The second 
verse issaid, in the newly-found manuscript, to have 
originally stood thus :— 

‘* Those bodies then—corrupted now— 
Shall uncorrupted rise : 
Mortal they fell, but rise to live, 
Immortal in the skies.’’ 
Thus affirmed to be rendered by Burns, as in our 
present version :— 
‘* Those bodies that corrupted fell 
Shall uncorrupted rise, 
And mortal forms shall spring to life, 
Immortal in the skies.”’ 

The 26th Paraphrase, of unknown authorship, 
was also altered by Cameron. The opening verse, 
in the manuscript thus reads :— 

‘* Ho! ye that thirst approach the spring 
Of ever-flowing bliss.’’ 
As said to be amended by Burns, it ruans— 
‘*Ho! ye that thirst approach the spring 
Where living waters flow.”’ 
Of the 6th Paraphrase it has never certainly 
been known who was the author, although it has 
been attributed to Watts. The only alteration 
made on it appears to have been on the 4th and 
5th verses, which were originally written thus :— 
‘* Though in his garden to the sun 
His boughs with verdure smile ; 
Though deeply fixed, his spreading roots 
Unshaken stand awhile, 
Yet, when from Heaven his sentence flies, 
He's hurried from his place.’’ 
In the supposed hand of Burns they thus read :— 


‘* Fair in the garden to the sun 
His boughs with blossoms smiie, 
And, deeply fixed, his spreading roots 
Unshaken stand a while ; 
But forth the sentence flies Jrom heaven, 
And sweeps him from his place.”’ 


Although up to June, 1781, Burns’s name had 
made no noise in the world, the preparation of 
the Paraphrases for the use of the Church was a 
matter of interest throughout Scotland. Five 
years afterwards, when he had entered upon his 
glorious career of fame, and the poet-ploughman 
was the subject of conversation in all the circles 
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who knew of his having touched with his 

some of the Paraphrases, would have remained 
silent at such atime upon the circumstance ? 

of his clerical acquaintances, cognizant of the fact, 
must surely have divulged it at such a period of 
wonder and excitement about the peasant-barq? 
That Burns, at an early period of his life, hag 
strong religious impressions, is a circumstance 
that in no way countenances the idea of his hay. 
ing given the finishing dress to some of the beg 
of our Paraphrases. The minds of all true poets, 
when the first promptings of their genius is fel 
within them, take a decidedly devotional tone. 
It is in the very nature of inspiration to haye 
in it some yearning after the Ideal—some long. 
ing after Immortality—some deep and stirring 
impulse to lead the soul beyond the mere Realistic 
of this commonplace world. Burns was not 
without these marks and signs of genuine in- 
spiration. He tells us himself “ that the ear. 
liest composition that he recollects taking plea- 
sure in, was ‘ The Vision of Mirza,’ and a 
hymn of Addison’s beginning ‘ How are thy 
servants blest, O Lord !’”° With him a strong 
feeling of piety and virtue was “ early in- 
grained.” But his devotion, however ardent, 
did not always take a religious turn ; his impres- 
sions, however strong, were not, even at that early 
period, invariably virtuous. A man may wor- 
ship a false deity, and yet have more real devo- 
tion than many who worship the true one. With 
Burns, love and poetry went hand in hand, and 
not poetry and religion. In his younger years, 
at the time these Paraphrases must have been so 
amended by him, or some one else, love engrossed 
all his affections. He was never without one rustic 
sweetheart or another, and his devotion to the 
“fair Cynthia of the minute’? knew no bounds 
while it lasted. “ Far beyond all other impulses of 
my heart,” he says, “was un penchant a Vador- 
able moitié du genre humain. My heart was com- 
pletely tinder, and was eternally lighted up by 
some goddess or another.’’ But what we want & 
remark about this feeling of devotion is, that dar- 
ing those periods when it was undoubtedly of & 
strongly religious nature in the bosom of Robert 
Burns, his was not exactly the heart to have 
contented itself with a few occasional alters 
tions of paraphrases, the productions of others; 
but that its own strong impulse would have led him 
to throw off one or more complete pieces, bearimg 
all the impress of his high genius, and manly and 
vigorous intellect, worthy to be inserted in that 
collection which could already boast of hise 

tions. Witness the ardour with which he, some 
years later, set about writing songs for 
valuable musical collection of Mr George Thom- 
son. Can it be conceived that he would have 
strained the boundings of his mighty genius se 
merely doing the dull drudgery of editorial task- 
work? It is not, indeed, within the range of poe 
sibility, that those, whoever they might be, who 
asked him to revise the Paraphrases, should net 
have thought of asking also a paraphrase ”s 
himself. If he was thought qualified for 





of his native land, is it to be supposed that those 


one, surely he must have been 
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of the other. And that his mind, if pro- 
attuned and directed, was fully competent for 
sach & sublime task, the few pieces of a reli- 
- o« nature that he has left—his version of 
oe frat Psalm, and of part of the ninetieth, 
and his touching stanzas, entitled, “ Man was 
to Mourn,”’ as well as his divine ‘ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’’ amply testify. 
That Burns's supposed connexion with the Para- 
hrases was unknown to his sons, as hinted above, 
is an acknowledged fact. Since this article was 
gritten,a paragraph has appeared in the Dum- 
fries Standard of the 19th May, which is entitled 
to attention, as it embodies the testimony of 
ene of the bard’s sons in faveur of the au- 
thenticity of the writing in question. The 
Editor of the paper mentioned states that he 
submitted the lithographed fae simile in the 
Free Church Magazine, and the explanatory no- 
tice, to the eldest son of the poet, now resident in 
Dumfries. As may readily be fancied, he was 
not alittle astonished. ‘‘ That is his hand,” he 
said, “there can be no doubt of that ; no man 
ever wrote like Burns ; but I never knew before 
that my father had been consulted regarding the 
Paraphrases. It is certainly very strange, but it 
is no doubt perfectly true.” In the course of 
the conversation which ensued on the subject, Mr. 
Burns said that he recollected the poet was very 
fond of the Paraphrases, and had caused him, 
when quite a child, to learn the first one, begin- 
ning, “ Let heaven arise, let earth appear, said 
the Creator Lord.” ‘‘ For,” remarked Mr. Burns, 
“the line ran in this way then, and not ‘ Said the 
Almighty Lord,’ as it does now ; and from early 
association, and because the term is more appro- 
priate, I prefer greatly the old version of this 
passage to the new.” Nevertheless, we remain 
unconvinced. Burns’s son is as likely to be mistaken 
as any other man. On a superficial view, the con- 
jectural handwriting is calculated to deceive 
and to satisfy ; but no evidence on earth can 
be more fallacious or delusive than that of 
handwriting. Lawyers and lithographers, and 
all who are familiar with the mode adopted in 
Courts of Justice, inrelation tomanuscript identity, 
are sufficiently aware of this. We submitted the 
lithograph of the Free Church Magazine to a gen- 
tleman not unknown in the religious literature of 
his country, well versant in Burns’s handwriting, 
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and in whose possession is the original of one 
of his poems, At first sight he at once declared 
it to be Burns’s handwriting. On a closer inspec- 
tion, however, he began to entertain doubts, 
and was ultimately convinced that it was not the 
poet’s, 

We repeat there is a vitality and grasp in the 
handwriting of Burns which we look in vain for 
in the supposed manuscript of his, now for the 
first time given to the world. The specimen of 
the ‘* Cotter’s Saturday Night,” although not writ- 
ten for full four years thereafter, looks much more 
like what the poet’s hand might be considered to 
have been while he was under twenty-two ; and 
that of the Paraphrase revision, what it might 
have been had he reached a period of life much 
beyond that at which he died. To us it seems 
clear that the latter belongs to a person at the 
time much advanced in years; and it is not un- 
likely to have been that of an elderly minister 
or other person who had something to do 
either with the copying or the revision of the 
Paraphrases. 

After all, before the summer of 1781, neither 
the literary nor the moral position of Burns was 
such as to countenance the assumption now made, 
At the period of his life anterior to that date he 
had not the slightest standing as a poet, and his 
moral character, even then, was not quite so irre- 
proachable as to warrant his being applied to, by 
any of the clergy especially, to undertake such a 
sacred charge as the revision of the spiritual songs 
of his country. It was not long after this period, 
that, from his powers of satire, directed against 
the clergy, in which he has never yet been equal- 
led, he became the terror of ati the ministers of 
the west of Scotland; some of whom actually 
trembled in their pulpits when they knew that 
Burns was present among the congregation. And 
even while yet resident in the parish of Tar- 
bolton, (including the short portion of his time 
spent in Irvine,) from his seventeenth to his 
twenty-fourth year, his name had become so 
notorious in “kintra clatter,” as, in common 
decorum, would have deterred any of the clergy 
of that day, having to do with the preparation 
of the new version of the Paraphrases, from 
consulting him on such a subject. It may turn 
out to be the fact that Logan’s handwriting bears 
a strong resemblance to that of Burns. 





VERSES. 


“ Vita nam flamme similis. 


Yes! bright is their lot, whose names dazzle in story, 
some beacon that lights, far and near, the hill-side ; 
ugh, partaking its brightness as well as its glory, 
ir joy was scarce full ere its brilliancy died. 


To some, still more blest, at each day’s calm returning, 
€ sweetly shines on with a lamp's even gleam ; 
And the ray which that lamp gives to night in its burning 
Shines again from their eyes with as placid a beam. 
Bat not such are the days t’will be mine to remember ; 


ot the fever of action, or calm of repose ; 





And if sometimes the breath of love, friendship, and duty, 
Like the wind, has swept o’er it, and kindled a spark ; 
It was but as the wind, which just stirs the night's beauty, 
And scarce hushed, e’er the flame it life to was 


Already has passed the fresh childhood, which bounded 
At the thou ht of the great, and the sight of the thir, 
And but left to my heart’ as the flasse has round it, 

The dull ashes of life which lie mouldering 
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SLOBBERLY HALL. 


“* Maonics,”’ said Mr. Macarthy, to an unshaven attend- 
ant who was brushing up the crumbs under the breakfast 
table, ‘‘ bring me my boots ; I must be off to the castle.”’ 

‘‘ There they are fornent your honour,’’ answered 
Maurice, ‘‘ nice and warm inside the fender.’’ 

** And so they are,’’ said Mr. Macarthy, kicking off 
one of his slippers. ‘‘ 1 wonder what has become of my 
eyesight. By and bye, I wont see the decanter on the 
table before me.”’ 

‘* The heavens forbid it would ever come to that !’’ 
ejaculated the trusty serving man, looking, at the same 
time, as if he did not much fear that it ever would. 

** Maurice,”’ continued his master, as he drew on his 
boots, ‘‘ there is plenty for you to do this morning; and 
it can’t be done if you keep on sweeping, sweeping, at 
that rate, after a few dry crumbs of bread. Leave them 
there, man, and I’Il be bound the chickens will pick them 
all up clean enough. There’s one coming in at the door 
now, by the same token; so hurry, Maurice, hurry. 
Take away these things; and then as soon as you eat 
your own breakfast, fall to and brush my new black 
clothes. I'll want them to-day for the company, d’ye 
hear? Don’t leave a spot of grease on the waistcoat— 
the way you disgraced me the last day I dined at Sir 
John’s.”’ 

‘That wasn’t my fault, Master,’’ said Maurice. 
‘¢ How could I see spots of grease at five o’clock of a 
winter’s evening, when I wouldn’t get a candle to do my 
work by ?”’ 

‘*Whisht! hold your tongue you spalpeen, and listen 
to what is said to you. After you do that, (and you 
have the daylight for it now), polish my thin boots till 
you can see that wart on your nose in them.’’ 

“« That's aisy said,’’ growled the offended Maurice, 
‘and aisy done too, if we had the polish; but the thing 
isn’t to be done with the black of the pot and a dhrop of 
sour beer.’’ 

“Can't you step over to the town, then, and bring a 
jar of Day and Martin? I never knew a fellow of less 
contrivance. Take the pass-book, and you may as well 
bring back a few bottles of porter, in case any of the 
gentlemen would like it with their cheese.”’ 

** And that they will, I'll be bound,’’ says Maurice, 
mollified by a commission which promised him what he 
dearly loved—an hour’s gossip in a country shop. ‘‘ Mr. 
Ryan, at laste, can never feel it’s after dinner he is, till 
he has a glass of it.’’ 

** Well, no matter what Mr. Ryan feels; he’s no great 
things, whatever he feels’; but bring the porter, never- 
theless, and harkye—O! will any one shut the door? 
That confounded piano in the next room is bewildering 
me. I can’t hear my ears with it.’”, Here Mr. Macar- 
thy stamped his heel against the floor; but whether he 
did it out of vexation, or merely to settle his foot com- 
fortable within a rather tight boot, our history is silent, 

‘* My dear,’’ said Mrs. Macarthy, who sat in the 
window studying Mrs. Rundall on cheesecakes, *‘ the 
girls must practise, or they never will be accomplished ; 
and I'd like to know what a young lady in these times 
would be without accomplishments ?” 





‘* Let them be aecomplished,” replied her husband, 
‘*T have no objection to that, I am sure ; their aerom. 
plishments cost me a good deal of money ; but can; 
they get through their lessons without making such a» 
infernal racket? I like music well enough ; but sec 
pounding and thumping as that, without as much as 
tune or an air that a man might whistle to, is enough to 
drive one out of the house.; and it dues drive me out of 
the house ten times in the day.’’ 

‘* That’s because you don’t understand the new Italiag 
system, Mr. Mac.,’’ said the lady. ‘‘ Tunes and airs, ag 
you call them, are now quite vulgar and out of date. 
None but grocers’ daughters think of playing tunes upon 
the piano. A young lady is nothing at all without exe. 
cution.”’ 

‘« Execution sure enough it is,’’ said the gentleman of 
the house, ‘‘ that puts me to the rack every day in the 
year. I don’t like executions in my house at all, Mry 
Mac.”’ 

Maurice grinned, and wondered in a half-suppressed 
tone, ‘‘ Who would?’ 

And the lady declared she liked wit, but could not 
laugh at the same joke twenty times repeated. 

Mr. Macarthy was now ready to go out. His slippers 
had been thrown, one into a corner behind the tea-chest, 
and the other under the sideboard. The newspaper lay 
on the hearthrug, with the cat blinking and purring over 
its contents. Upon the mantel-piece he had deposited all 
the lumber of his coat-pockets, consisting of a dog-chain 
and collar, a pocket-handkerchief rather soiled, a worsted 
glove without a fellow, sundry packets of garden seeds, 
and a well-thumbed copy of Youatt on The Hors. 
Having thus made himself smart, he gave Maurice a few 
more parting orders, and set out for the Castle of my 
Lord Dunbrown. The sporting gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood were to meet there that morning, in order to 
wind up the affairs of a fox-hunting club, which, for want 
of sufficient funds, or of proper care in the management 
of them, had been allowed, as Mr. Macarthy (a parlous 
wit, by the bye) observed, ‘‘to go to the dogs.” 

His horse stood ready for him at the hall-door, and 
two or three countrymen were lounging about anxious to 
see his honour, having already lost an hour or two in ex- 
pectation till he should make his appearance. One of 
them was a neighbour who wanted a few trees to roof s 
barn he was building; and being very desirous to finish 
the work out of hand, begged that he might be allowed 
to cut them down that day, the money being ready 
quite convenient. 

“‘That’s tempting, certainly,’’ thought Mr. Macarthy, 
as he threw his leg over the saddle ; ‘‘ but,’’ said he, “the 
thing is impossible to-day. I never permit a tree to be 
touched till I mark it out myself; and I shall not be st 
leisure to go into my woods until the day after to-mor 
row.’" 

His ‘‘ woods” consisted of a’ skirting plantation abost 
a hundred yards wide, that ran along the roadside. 

The man could not wait till then. He must go oa! 
another gentleman who was thinning his plantations five 
or six miles farther off. 
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«That's unlucky too,”’ says the Squire half to himself 
sed half aloud: ‘‘for the change would be convenient, 
sed I know I have just the sticks that would answer. 
Bat I can't spare the time, being very busy at this pre- 
gat. The Lord expects me at the Castle, and I must 
not be late there on any account.’’ 

Another man in waiting was a slater who had done 
some work for his honour, and wanted to be paid, as 
there was to be a fair next day in Timoleague, and he 
gisbed to make up the price of a cow. 

Now, the trees which the first man wanted for his 
building would fetch something more than was needful 
to satisfy this poor tradesman’s demand, and one hour 
would have sufficed to mark them out and receive the 
payment for them; but that was not to be thought of. 
My Lord Dunbrown must not be kept waiting; ‘‘ upon 
his honour,’’ therefore, Mr. Macarthy had not any money 
jn the house, and didn’t know when he should. Perhaps 
if the man would call next week, he might have better 
sews for him. 

Although Mr. Macarthy may not have had enough of 
money in the house to help out the purchase of a cow for 
the poor slater’s family, he had a five-pound note in his 
pocket-book, which he was carrying to my Lord Dun- 
brown’s to liquidate the defalcations of the dog-kennel, 
being resolved to keep up his credit in the county, and 
to let the whole world see that he was not the man to 
shirk an honourable engagement. 

The third waiter upon his honour was his own plough- 
man, who could not go on sowing the oats that fine dry 
morning because the brown mare was dead-lame for want 
of ashoe. He wished to know, therefore, how he should 
employ himself with the other horse until she came 
round ? 

“And why did not you take her to the forge last night, 
a [told you to do, you good-for-nothing dog ?”’ said the 
enraged master, vexed that his spring-work, which had 
been delayed, according to custom, to the last moment, 
should now be interrupted in the midst of so fine a 
season. 

“‘ Beease,’’ said the ploughman, ‘‘ in the first place, it 
wasa holiday, and the smallicar® would not kindle his fire 
of a holiday for any one, barring it was to put a nail in 
the shoe of the Priest’s pony, or the like of that ; and in 
the next place, the mistress would have both the horses 
put under the carriage to take herself and the young 
ladies to Mrs. Doolan’s dance in the evening, if they had 
© go on their bare knees, the crathers. It’s a many a 
day till she'll stand to get a shoe on her after last night. 
It’s the mare I mane.’* 

“That's more of your accomplishments,’’ said Mr. 
Macarthy, as he rode away from the hall door trying to 
whistle a tune, having first told the ploughman that he 
might go and do what he liked with the other horse until 
the Pair could be yoked again. The sensible rustic, tak- 
ing the license in the widest sense, went away accordingly, 
“# soon as his master was fairly out of the gate, to the 
turf bog, and brought home a load of firing to his own 
sage, where the supply had been rather limited for 
me time for want of such an opportunity. 

Bot Mr. Macarthy was not out of the gate quite so 
“oom ashe had reckoned upon. For before he had gone 


_——,. 





* Blacksmith. 





half way down the avenue, @ shrill whistle through the 
fingers of Maurice Foley, the butler, from the hall deer 
steps, brought his head round, and the form of Mra. 
Macarthy was seen hastening after him, with a white 
handkerchief waving in her hand. 

Mr. Macarthy pulled up. It would have been a com< 
pliance with a fashion of which most husbands disapprove, 
to have gone back. He waited, therefore, somewhat 
sulkily until his almost breathless spouse came within 


hearing. 


** Well, what have you forgot now ?’’ said Mr. M. 

** Nothing, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Mac. ‘I have only 
remembered what you forgot. Did you write to Dublin 
about the renewal of your bill to the wine merehant ?’’ 

‘*Tt quite went out of my mind,’’ said the gentleman, 
looking rather sheepish; ‘ and twill be due to-morrow.” 

‘*So I thought,”’ said his wife, ‘‘ which is the reasom 
I called you back. Had you not better write now !”’ 

‘‘Now, my dear? Don’t be ridiculous. By the time 
I had my letter written and a stamp brought out of the 
town to enclose in it, what o’clock do you think it would 
be? And I have eight miles to ride yet to Dunbrows 
Castle before twelve.” 

‘* And what good will your going to Dunbrown Castle 
do towards paying your bill, or getting a renewal of it 
either ”’ said the lady. ‘‘Is Lord Dunbrown too frea 
in paying his own bills, not to say a word of yours?’ 

‘*’'Tis true for you, my dear, not a guinea will I ever 
be the richer for going there ; but how would I hold up my 
head in the county if I did’nt go there to-day? Sure 
we must keep up our consequence whatever we do; and 
if his Lordship was to take huff, and not ask you to drink 
wine the next time we meet him at dinner at Sir John’s, 
what a pretty thing it would be.’’ 

This was a poser to the lady. She shuddered, almos6 
perceptibly, at the mention of such a slight, and her 
prudential anxiety about the fate of the bill gave way. 
She acquiesced, therefore, meekly in the consoling obser 
vation of her lord and master, that it eould ‘‘ only be 
protested,’’ and that something might turn up betweem 
that and the first day of the term to make provision for 
it, or at least to bar farther expenses for a season. 

Mr. Macarthy then rode gaily away, and put down his 
five guineas, like a gentleman, towards the expenses of 
the ‘‘ Kilbuck Blazers ;’’ for which he had the satisfae~ 
tion to be commended by Lord Dunbrown—who, with tem 
times his income, put down five guineas also—as well as 
by Sir John and several gentlemen of great note in those 
parts, though, if we should name them, few of our readers 
would be the wiser. Not any of them all gave more 
and several gave less, than our generous squire. 

On his return home, he met the poor slater coming 
out of another squire’s gate, more jaded, and quite as 
dead in look, as he had left his own hall door in the 
morning. Mr. Macarthy was a hearty, free-spokem 
gentleman, when nothing happened to vex or worry him; 
and being much elated by the praises his liberal spirit had 
just evoked from such excellent judges of merit as Lord 
Dunbrown and Sir John, he found himself in an excellant 
humour to sympathise with the distresses of the poor. 
He entered, therefore, into conversation with the slacer,. 
and was grieved to learn that the plan of buying acpw 
must be abandoned for the present, inasmuch ae none of 
the gentlemen about seemed to hase ready money ang 
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more than himself. ‘‘ It wasa pity,’’ thought he, ‘‘ that 
the Blazers devoured such a quantity of oatmeal, and the 
foxes strangled so many geese and turkeys last winter, 
otherwise it might be a different story with this poor 
fellow and his children. But at all events, I did per- 
fectly right to maintain my consequence in the county ; 
and at another time, please God, the slater shall have 
his cow.’’ 
Thus placing his right hand on his left breast, to assure 
himself that his heart was in the right place, and finding 
that it was so, Mr. Macarthy, in the conscious enjoyment 
of a generous sentiment, bade the slater a good day, and 
pushed homewards to prepare himself, his family, and 
dependents, for performing the duties of hospitality on a 
large and becoming scale. 

During his absence affairs at home went on with the 
bustle and disturbance not uncommon in the best regu- 
lated families on a company day. No sooner was the 
master’s back turned than Maurice Foley delegated the 
washing of the glasses to a boy, whom the mistress allowed 
him to bring in now and then, unknown to her lord, to 
help him in the pantry, and whom, by little and little, he 
was installing as his permanent fag and assistant. In 
this he was only taking pattern by Jack Tracey, who had 
the care of the stable committed to his unassisted hands, 
and yet had not rubbed a horse’s heels for the last three 
months—thanks to the pig-boy whom he kindly volun- 
teered, somewhat against the grain of the youngster him- 
self, to indoctrinate in the practical duties of a groom. 
In like manner, also, the cook made it a point to take a 
daily loan of a little girl, the daughter of the herd, who 
came into the kitchen every morning for milk, and whom 
she detained half the day, scrubbing and scouring, peel- 
ing the turnips, chopping the parsley, and washing the 
potatoes—while potatoes were ‘‘ in it.’’ 

It is, in short, the universal practice of Irish service, 
when practicable—that is, when the voice of watchful 
authority does not interpose a strong veto against it—for 
the accredited functionary, whether in doors or out of 
doors, in the field, the garden, the stable, the kitchen, 
the pantry, or the nursery, to perform the duties of his 
or her office, so far as it is possible to perform them, by 
the hands of some other person. Upon this principle, 
Maurice had introduced a two-legged wedge into his 
pantry, whom he hoped shortly to see not only fixed 
there, but, ‘‘ with the help of God,’’ handing about the 
plates at table in the dining room, dressed in a jacket of 
many buttons, and in trousers of the same colour. 

Boldness increases by success. One deputy was not 
enough for Mr. Maurice this important morning; but 
he must go out into the stable-yard and press a deputy- 
assistant-substitute-in-general into his department. Forth 
then he walks, with a candlestick in his hand, which he 
rubbed with a piece of chamois skin, as indicating that he 
must himself be engaged in the higher branches of his 

calling ; and with a tone of command, desires Jack Tracey 
to walk in and clean the knives. 

Now, Jack himself, as we have said before, was as one 
having authority. [le was master of the horse, and, for 
that matter, of the cows too; for it was he at least who 
was supposed to tie up those useful animals at night and 
let them out in the morning ; though seldom he did either 
the one or the other, while his aid-de-camp, Shawn-na- 


Jack, being handy at shaking small 

rear a oiteedlie, or a sali wie vi edtedman 
end of the season. He was the general man of bus: 

of the house, drove the jaunting car or the carriage when 
the mistress went abroad ; drove the market cart of 5 
Saturday, when she could be prevailed upon to stay at 
home ; executed all manner of commissions for the house. 
hold, from the purchase of a worsted staylace to that of 
quarter of beef; and it was his business to run op ride 
asthe nature or emergency of the case required, every 
morning to the post-office for letters. 

Great, therefore, was Jack’s astonishment at being 
directed in so imperious a tone by Mr. Foley to walk ip 
and clean the knives. 

‘* Who says so?’ he demanded. 

‘*T do,” roared Mr. Foley, rubbing very fiercely at 
the candlestick. 

‘* Do it yourself, then, Maurice, jewel,’’ replied the 
handy man, ‘‘ and say it was I.’’ 

‘* Oh, very well Mr. Tracey, that’s quite enough,”” 
said the butler, eyeing his wart in the candlestick; «| 
suppose your mother, down by the bog-side, has a fine 
dinner of corned beef and greens preparing for your 
honour, with lashings of good table-beer to wash it 
down ?’ 

‘* What do you mean by that ”’ said Jack. 

‘‘ And I suppose,’’ continued the butler, without 
seeming to notice the interruption, ‘‘ you have a nice 
warm bed there, with a white countherpaine upon it, 
waiting for your horour to step into, as soon as you are 
tired of doing nothing at all beside the fire ?”’ 

Again Jack demanded what he meant. 

‘* You’re at a mighty great loss to know, I’m sure,” 
tauntingly replied Mr Foley; ‘ but stay till you see the 
master ; that’s all.’’ 

‘* Did the master order me to clane the knives?’ said 
Jack. 

‘‘ Time tells all things,’’ answered the oracie of the 
pantry ; ‘‘ I suppose I wouldn’t go for to order you out 
of your elements, Misthur Tracey, if I didn’t know for 
what.’’ And perceiving that he had cowed his man, he 
turned on his hee] and went back into the house, rubbing 
away at the candlestick, until, upon looking into it, he 
saw his nose and its peculiar ornament reflected as though 
the noble feature had been ‘‘ one entire and perfect 
carbuncle.’’ 

Jack Tracey soon followed in surly mood, having first 
cuffed the pigboy, because he demurred about running 
afoot for the postbag, saying, that was none of his busi- 
ness anyhow. And the pigboy, to make his own word 
good, went home to his mother’s cabin by the roadside, 
and persuaded a younger brother, by dint of the same 
rhetoric which had been so successfully employed upo® 
himself, to perform the errand. Having thus set the 
tnatter in train, he stole back into the stable, lay down 
under the manger, and slept till his deputy returned. 
Mr. Foley, having set forward his own work below 
stairs in the hands of two efficient representatives, and 
then arranged the dinner table in the parlour, having 
flung the master’s slippers into the coal hole, and depo- 
sited his own apron in the bread-basket, put on his Sua- 
day coat and hat, and walked off leisurely to ‘‘ the town,” 
to discuss the affairs of the nation in the shop, and feteb 





muck, was ‘‘convanient.’’ A bit of a gardener, also, was 





home a jar of Day § Martin. 
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The Lady of the Mansion conveyed herself to the kit- 
chen, to beat eggs for the custards, dress the salad, in- 
vent entrées and side dishes, and give the cook the 
gocoreted benefit of her general advice and superinten- 
dence. Two or three runners of both sexes were put in 

isition to go ‘‘ hither and over’ of all sorts of 
messages, borrowing dishes here, reclaiming stewpans 
which had been lent there, asking a pair of snuffers at 
one house, and half-a-dozen tablespoons at another. A 
few respectable looking chairs also had to be fetched from 
avery intimate neighbour’s to make up the number in 
the parlour, in place of those which the master had 
broken by balancing his weight upon the two hinder legs, 
while he read the newspaper of a morning with his feet 

against the fender. 

Many small items of culinary necessity had also to be 
brought from the town ; and it so happened that not any 
one of them was remembered uatil the very moment that 
it was wanted, so that the same messenger had to run 
over the same ground three times for three separate 
articles, which a lady might have stowed away, all at 
once, without inconvenience, in her reticule. At one 
time it was ground all-spice that stopped the order of the 
courses, then a lemon, and afterwards sugar-candy fer the 
coffee: for the very last time (and it was not quite 
aweek since), that Mr. Mac. had dined at Lord Dun- 
brown’s, he took particular notice of the great fact, that 
pounded sugar-candy was served with the coffee; and 
therefore it would be absolutely barbarous and not to be 
thought of, to send coffee round after dinner at Slobberly 
Hall, with any other kind of sweetening. 

Wasn’t it the most fortunate thing in life that Mrs. 
Macarthy recollected this just in time? for where would 
her position be in society, if Mrs. Gumbleton or’ Mrs. 
Kilroach should get before her on so important a piece of 
fashion, and introduce sugar-candy with coffee into that 
end of the county, before it had appeared at Slobberly 
Hall? Her consequence had not yet recovered, nor pro- 
bably ever would, from the blow which it received some 
three or four-and-twenty years ago, when one of those 
ladies, seizing the hint from Theodore Hook’s “‘ Sayings 
and Doings,’’ had sported a dozen of silver forks at a 
dinner party given expressly for the purpose of taking 
them all by surprise. But the sugar-candy might go some 
way towards restoring her supremacy ; and, therefore, at 
the eleventh honr—that is to say, about five o’clock—a 
poor breathless urchin, who had twice toiled over the 
same weary two miles before, was despatched once more 
to the town to fetch half a pound of sugar-candy, and to 
tell Mr. Maurice Foley not to stay out all the night, as he 
had staid out all the day. 

The same message, in effect, though differing in terms 
according to the time of day, had been sent to that func- 
tionary, on three or four previous occasions ; but Maurice 
knew his importance to himself too well to put himself 
out of breath, and therefore he came home just when he 
thought he ought to come home, not one moment sooner 
or later, 

Fortunately for himself perhaps, that was not until his 
master had regained the command of his temper, which 
"as ruffled in no slight degree immediately upon his re- 
turn from Dunbrown Castle; and Mr, Macarthy was a 
en who, wheni iitated beyond control, had in 

‘something dangerous,’’ which scrvants and persons 
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of an inferior rank of life, were very wise to avoid. 
Scarcely had he set his foot within the hall door, when 
he heard a loud jingling crash, followed by ejaculations 
of wrath and lamentation, in voices both male and fe- 
male, from the region below ; and on hastening to the 
spot, he found the tiger expectant wringing his claws 
over a tray of glasses, which his awkwardness had upset 
upon the floor; while the mistress, with the cook, the 
cook’s help, the housemaid, and John Tracey, all stood 
around, and asked with the utmost earnestness, as if the 
reply could mend the matter.—‘‘ How did you do 
it?’ 

Every claret glass in the house had been upon that 
tray, and only three were picked up from the ground, in 
acondition fit for duty. All the rest were reduced to 
smithereens no bigger than the fragments of the Portland 
vase. But it was a comfort yet, that the claret itself, 
better than half a dozen of it, was to the good ; and Mr. 
Macarthy, after horsewhipping the boy, and wishing at 
every blow, until he wished himself into a calm, that he 
had the rascal who employed the boy, within his arm's 
length, made up his mind that small glasses were better 
than none, and proceeded at once to the cellar, to gropo 
among its capacious recesses for wine enough, of other 
kinds, to entertain his company. It would have been 
easy to perceive, by the uprooted and untenanted con- 
dition of the saw-dust there, that the wine-merchant’s 
bill had been renewed more than once already. 

When Maurice Foley returned at last, the bustle of 
dressing and expectation was at its height. Mr. Ma- 
carthy was inquiring for his black clothes and thin boots, 
and the young ladies were running up and down stairs 
with bouquets from the garden, and sundry small articles 
of very transparent millinery across their arms. The 
housemaid might be tracked from the kitchen door to 
the top of the house, by the stream of hot water which, 
in her careless haste and manifold journeys, she allowed 
to trickle after, or rather, perhaps, before her, from the 
spout of the kettle ; for, ‘‘ to save throuble, and because 
she liked everything handy,’’ she preferred that vessel 
to a jug. 

It was at such a time, that our ‘‘ broth of a butler,’’ 
as the cook somewhat professionally called him, slipped 
in noiselessly at the back-door. This, he had learned 
from experience, was one of the advantages of staying 
out late upon such occasions. There was no longer time 
for scolding ; that is to say, for scolding him. But he 
found plenty of time, as soon as he was apprised of the 
accident which had occurred, to exercise his own lungs 
at the expense of the devoted deputy. 

‘« An onloocky crathur you wor, egg and bird ; when’ll 
I ever get my own out of you? I thought to make 
you undher butler to myself, and get you stuck up with 
a cockade in your hat, going to Church of a Sunday be- 
hind the carriage ; but you spylte it all. Go now and 
polish the masther’s thin boots till you see your oogly 
countenance shinin out of them, like the brass lion on 
the rapper of the hall doore. And mind now, if you're 
half a minute at it, you'll see what I'll not do te you. 
At any rate, if anything goes conthrairy, they may thank 
theirselves for it; for if the masther did not go send me 
out of the house—and sitch a day for it too—to fetch a 
jar of Day & Martin, and a bottle of porther for Misther 
Ryan, it’s none of these things would ha’ —: Id 
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ba’ washed them glasses up myself, and its only the | the infinite entertainment of the youngest Miss Macarthy 


tumblers you'd ha’ smashed, ye kitthogue ye." 


that he was ‘‘extramely partial to musharoons, but 


All this time, Mr. Macarthy was singing out at inter- | either they had lost their flavour, or ne had lost his taste 
vals from the top of the stairs—the bell ropes having | with the influenza.’’ And he applied a proper allowance 


been broken long ago, and the wires too—for his black 
clothes ; and Mr. Foley went on brushing them with the 
most leisurely indifference. 

“‘Don’t you hear the Masther, Maurice,’’ said Jack 
Tracey ; ‘‘ what a hurry he’s in for his clothes ?”’ 

“« And may be its deaf Lam, Jack ;’’ replied Mr. Foley, 
who had certainly applied his lips to some other fountain, 
while he was out, than that of the ‘‘ pure limpet stream’’ 
that flows through the village of Kilmacree into the Bay 


of 





‘*T b’leeve you, magra, in a hurry he is sure enough ; 
but he must wait till his hurry is over, if his name was 
Macarthy more. It does gintlemen a power of good to 
larn alittle patience by times ; and it is the likes of you 
and me Jack, that is appoiuted by Act of Parliament, to 
taich it to them.’’ 

The master of the horse grinned in spite of himself, 
and told the butler that he—the said butler—was a cer- 
tain personage’s ‘‘boy.’’ But who that personage is, 
we must not name; only this we are enabled to state, 
that to be accounted his ‘‘ boy,’’ is, in certain society in 
Ireland, to be recognised as the pink of all that is gay, 
facetious, rollicking, and reckless. 

‘No, I’m not, Jack,’’ said Maurice, evidently flattered 
by the compliment—‘‘ not yet, any how.’’ And then 
steadying himself by a walk across the kitchen, he took 
up the boots and the black clothes, and marched away 
with them to his master. 

The company poured in at the expected time; that is 
to say, having been invited to come at six to an early 
dinner, they did not begin to arrive for half an hour 
afterwards. But that did not signify much, for the repast 
was not ready to set upon the table till it had gonea 
quarter past seven; so they were all too soon, except 
Minor Dawson, a gentleman of ton, some fifty years of 
age, though he is still called a Afinor, and always will 
be so called till he joins his Majores in Dunmanway 
churchyard, in regard for the fine estate he inherited 
before he was fifteen years of age, and ran out before he 
was five and twenty—not that it would be much of a 
misnomer if they would dub him minus upon the head of 
that same. But minor or minus, he entered the room 
when the soup was going out of the door; and did not 
his coat sleeve, not to mention things unmentionable, 
know the colour of giblets for many a day, after that 
jostle against the tottering Mr. Foley ? However, as 
Maurice philosophically observed, while he wiped the 
gentleman dry with his napkin, ‘‘there is no help for 
spilled milk, in this accidental world.” The minor re- 
signed himself to the same view of the matter, and 
seeing it was partly his own fault for being so late, sat 
down to his fish with the most perfect good humour. 

The pen of Monsieur Soyer might do justice to the 
entertainment, which, as far as disguise constitutes per- 
fection, was in many points faultless. Nobody could tell 
what the poor turkey (boned upon a chopping block by 
the black fists of Dolly Gorman) was meant to represent. 
Mrs. Kilroach covered herself with confusion by mis- 
taking it for a suet dumpling. Mr. Ryan helped himself 
to three or four little balls of boiled paste, declaring to 
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of catsup to make up the deficiency of both. At the 
special suggestion of Maurice, who patronised this gen- 
tleman, as being himself an old fosterer of the Ryan 
family, he washed them down with a glass of his ‘ayourite 
beverage, and wished to himself, and to goodness, that 
he could see something else on the table that he knew 
the name of, and it would be safe to cat. 

The removes were more inexplicable still than the 
courses, and though nobody seemed to think them very 
good, they were evidently subjects of admiration to no 
small proportion of the company. The attendance was 
not to be complained of, though Maurice’s white cotton 
gloves were wet and discoloured by the accident of the 
giblets ; and no farther casualty of any account occurred 
to check the pride of the hostess, or mar the satisfaction 
of the polite amphitryon. 

There was no lack of wine at table nor after dinner ; 
but searcely had the dessert been laid down when the 
butler, with wicked speed, marched across the floor to 
the tinkling musie of a dozen tumblers, each with a sil- 
ver spoon in it, upon a tray, and deposited them, tray 
and all, in the centre of the table. ‘The attendant 
sprite stood ready with a huge jug of hot water, which, 
spite of his mistress’s angry signs, he also laid down in 
the same place, and then flanking the array with sugar on 
one side and whisky on the other, he walked off with an air 
of triumph, which spoke as plainly as words could speak 
it—‘*‘ The genteel thing is the genteel thing.” 

Maurice had been often remonstrated with for the 
directness aud prematureness of his suggestions about 
punch. In vain had he been drilled to keep the mate- 
rials for compounding that pleasant beverage in the back- 
ground, till they should be called for. He never thought 
a table looked like itself without them, any more than a 
dinner felt like a dinner, to his favourite Mr. Ryan, with- 
out a glass of Guiness’s stout. So, no matter who dined 
at Slobberly hall, he continued to forget his orders on 
this point. Le had an excuse, however, (such as it was) 
for not attending to them on the present occasion, inas- 
much as Mrs. Macarthy had not had an opportunity 
(owing to his own loitering) of reminding him of them; 
and it was quite evident that he rejoiced in the omission 
which allowed even so shallow a pretext for keeping up, ia 
all its glory, one, at least, of the good old customs of the 
house. 

‘* How bad she is indeed,’’ he remarked, when he was 
outside the door, after encountering the indignant glanees 
and dumb show expostulations of his mistress. ‘* Wasn't 
it always done in the ould misthress’s time, that dhrav 
her coach and four, and wore diamonds on every finget 
she had ; and I won't say but on her toes too, for I never 
seen to the conthrary. Punch arragh! and it’s giad 
enough they'll be to get it, I'll go bail; besides its being 
the liquor they’re best used to at home, with all their 
murzelles, and hockses, when they do be playin’ up for 
fine lords and ladies before one another. Och then, sure 
and it’s well I know them.”’ : 

If the entertaintment in the parlour was grand, that = 
the kitchen wasextravagant. The servants of the guests #3 


down with those of the family, increased by the addition of 
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the herd at the gate, and a small shopkeeper or two from 
the town, whom Maurice thought it safe as well as neigh- 
pourly to invite, at a moment’s notice, on the presump- 
tion that the master and mistress would be too much 
eagaged up stairs to be any the wiser of the compliment 

‘4 them below, and that what two or three mouths ad- 
ditional might consume, out of such a plentiful repast, 
could never be missed. 

One of the good old family customs, whose desuetude 
Maurice winked at, was that of some member of the 
family slipping out of the room, even upon the most fes- 
tive oceasions, and securing under lock and key whatever 
choice or superfluous viands might leave the table un- 


touched or comparatively so. But that was never known 
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‘poor Nagur;’’ a term of disgrace which the Squire of 
Slobberly Hall wanted strength of mind to desorve. 

It has been said that two American citizens cannot enter 
into conversation together, without talking of dollars. 
Whatever charms those flat pieces may have in their eyes, 
they have lately shown that they know how to make a 
noble and a generous use of them. The hearty manner 
in which Brother Jonathan has come forward, where, 
according to the usage of ‘‘ this narrow world,’’ he could 
not have been expected to make himself prominent, for 
the relief of the poor famished Irish and Scotch, has given 
him a hold upon the affections of the people of these coun- 


| tries—at least I can answer for one of them—which will 


to be done at my Lord’s er Sir John’s—probably because 


my Lord and Sir John had housekeepers or other trusty 


servants who were charged with such precautions—of | 


course then it was out of the question to have the prac- 
tice continued at Slobberly Hall. One of Mrs. Mac- 


arthy’s public boasts was that the eldest child in her | 
house scarcely knew the way to the kitchen ; which say- | 


ing—if it had not been a lady’s—historical fidelity would | 


compel us to hold in doubt ; fur in the ordinary slip-slop 
ways of the house, the kitchen stairs were scarcely ever 
free from one or other of them. But their absence from 
that part of the house on state occasions was a sure thing; 
and Maurice, therefore, felt quite confident, that his 
guests were secure upon this, from the inquisitive stares 
ef soft blue eyes overshadowed by light brown ringlets. 
Accordingly, with merry hearts and keen stomachs 
the whole party took close order around the large table 
in the kitchen, upon which joints which had been merely 
tasted in the parlour, were demolished, one after another, 
with the most astonishing avidity and despatch. No 
time was lost in the changing of plates and knives, nor 
in the nie¢ successions and distinctions of various meats. 
Every thing was weleome in the order in which chance 
presented it. 
carrot and a slice of blanc-mange, all came, all vanished, 
all went the same way. 


Fish after beef, pastry between both, a 


Why trouble themselves about 
which should go first or which last ? 


Nor was there any lack of drink, the pass-book had | 


been used discreetly, and yet with a zealous regard 
to the honour of the house. Nobody thirsted who could 
put up with what Maurice thought good enough for the 
gentlefolk above stairs, ‘‘ may be too good (he said) for 


some of them ;*’ and those ladies and gentlemen who had | 


long and intricate roads to travel homeward that night, 
were provided with very valiant drivers to conduct them. 
It is well that horses are sober animals, and even safer 
go by night, than in the open day. If it were other- 
wise, how many accidents should we not have to bewail, 
broaght on by the kitchen hospitalities of many Irish 
Country houses, , 

Well might Mr. Maearthy say, as he did say in refer- 
‘ace to this very entertainment, that a gentleman might 
ere his own friends easily enough, if he could only lock 
hus kitchen door. Yet he might have done that too, 
without any disparagement of his dignity, for Lord Dun- 
brown does it, and so does Sir John; but a gentleman 
‘aust have a higher rating in the property seale than Mr. 

y, who can venture to adopt such an innovation, 


| 








i 
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make tidings of his prosperity at all times an agreeable piece 
of intelligence amongst us. Long live honest Jonathan ; 
and if it be his fancy to speak about dollars, why then— 
more dollars to him to speak about. 

It is not peculiar, however, to the people of the new 
world, to make the acquisition or possession of riches the 
Where is Mammon 
so universally worshipped as in England? Where is a 
man or a woman without money so cruclly despised ? 
Where is the lust of pelf so pampered by all public and 
It is made the distinguishing reward of 


theme of admiration and discussion. 


private means ? 
learning in the gravest professions, the meed of valour, 
the prize of high desert in the arts, the spur to exertion 
in the service of the State ; and the most popular writers 
ofthe day—those whose exciting fictions have gone through 
the greatest number of editions, and who, therefore, may 
be understood to know best what it is that tickles the 
palate of the intellectual and reading classes—these men 
uniformly make money the great end and crowning hap- 
piness of a virtuous life. 

If a prominent character in a modern novel winds up 
at less than five hundred a year, he is sure to be one of 
the villains of the tale. Of ‘‘honest poverty,’’ allowed to 
retain its dignified position in life, there is no example. 
The book would not be bought, which made such a mis- 
take. You may murder your hero, and the world will 
weep over him ; make him kill himself, and the world 
will deify him ; but bring him to poverty at the latter end, 
or leave him in anything less than affluent circumstances, 
and the world (the British world I mean) will think that 
you teach a very dangerous doctrine, and will hold the 
tendency of your book to be decidedly immoral. 

All this is apropos de Slobberly Hall, just so far as I was 
going to observe, that the word ‘‘ property’’ has a charms 
to raise a spirit in Hibernian circles also. In all com- 
panies the ‘‘ thousands a year,’’ real or imaginary, pos- 
sessed by the person who happens to be the subject of 
conversation, impart the essential unction to the discourse. 
We brag a good deal of our family stocks, and our an- 
cestral trees, especially when we have no other trees to 
brag of; and when two or three threadbare gentlemen 
come together, they keep up their hearts, like El Cond? 
de Montemolin and his Dukes and Marquises, by the 
most ceremonious observances and respects. But real 
property is the sterling Nobilitas. Say what we will, we 
all bow to it. The man who is endowed with it, no mat- 
ter how lately, or from what beginnings he may have 


| gained it, is the theme of our ‘* involuntary praise.’’ 


At Irish tables in the country, the conversation is pretty 


without being made the kitchen talk and the stable talk | equally divided between the rem venaticam, and rem by 


of the country, within twenty miles of his residence, as a | iteelf, and the “‘quocungue modo rem.” The subjects 
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are usually blended together in an amusing manner. The 
following instructive interchange of money and money’s 
worth, at Mr. Macarthy’s table, may serve for an exam- 
ple. 

‘* Such a man has a good two thousand a year: as well 
paid rents as any in the county.” 

‘Yes, but he owes a great deal of money. If he has 
eight hundred to spend, ’tis the most. But Daly up yon- 
der—that’s the man. A clear five thousand: every penny 
of it.’ 

‘*If you had all he wants of it, you’d be the richest 
man in the present company. By the bye, that wasa 
splendid horse young Daly rode at the last hunt : well he 
rode himtoo. Where did he get that horse?’’ 

‘« Well, you may call him a splendid horse : there’s no 
better blood in the kingdom. He bought that horse from 
me for 100 guineas. I have his own brother to dispose 
of, for which I would not take less than 150. In fact, I 
was offered my price, if I would take a bill in part pay- 
ment.” 

‘‘Do yousay so? What hounds was he hunted with?’’ 

‘Why, the Blazers, to be sure. Don’t you remem- 
ber how Tom Browne (Tom of Ballagh) pounded the 
swells out of Cork that day, the dragoon officers, you 
know, with the moustaches, near Glengariffe ?’’ 

‘« Ah now—was that the horse? Well, I'd never have 
known him. Whom did you get him from ?’’ 

‘‘From Whelan of the Folly. I gave fifty for the pair, 
when they were rising two and three.’’ 

‘* A good sportsman is that same Whelan, only he keeps 
himself very much to himself. What’s his property ¢’’ 

‘* O, faith, he’s warm—does not owe a farthing and has 
moncy in the bank. What are you laughing at, you 
sleeveen ?”’ 

This last question was addressed to a rakish looking fel- 
low near the other end of the table, who answers— 

‘* Will I tell now, Ned? Will I tell ?’’ 

‘‘Tell! what do I care what you tell? Come, if 
you've anything to say, out with it.’’ 

‘* Well then, all I have to say is, that if Whelan has 
money in the bank itself, he has one that he can give it 
to; and that’s what you know very well, master Ned. 


We'll drink Miss Whelan’s health, Mr. Macarthy, if | 


you've no objection, in a bumper.” 
The toast was pledged with uproarious hilarity ; and the 
conversation went on without flacging, from ladies to hun- | 


ters, and from hunters to rentals, until it was higher than | 


to make laughing stocks of themselves by pretending to 
sing, without car, without voice, without science, in short 
‘* sans everything.”’ 

From music they turned to the portfoiios of the family 
and could not sufficiently admire the foliage of the 
or the steeples of the churches (albeit the latter seemed » 
little out of the perpendicular), which adorned the land. 
scapes unfulded, one after another, to their view, 

After that succeeded a review of Berlin wool work, er. 
hibiting dogs, cats, and flowers in every stage of progress, 
_ And finally, in a kind of desperation while the candles 
| themselves seemed to nod and flicker under the influence 
| of these drowsy resources, one or two tried what virtue 
_ there might be in a book. 
| The appearance of the gentlemen dissipated the gloom 
| without imparting much vivacity to the scene, for they 
came in too late. The time for mirth and pleasant con- 
_ verse had nearly passed away, and the aptitude of some 
| of them for ladies’ society had been a little impaired, 
| Their coming, however, was an improvement to the 
| aspect of affairs ; for although the elderlies formed select 
groups apart from the general company, for the farther 
discussion of properties and magisterial functions, the 
younger ones did their best to be pleasant, and in some 
instances succeeded. But the whole affair was dull and 
unsatisfactory, and Mr. Macarthy could not help lament- 
ing, as the last carriage left his hall door, that modern 
convivialities, in comparison with the joyous and friendly 
hospitalities of byegone times, were remarkably heavy in 
point of expense, and remarkably insipid in point of social 
enjoyment. 

Mr. Maurice Foley was the only member of the family 
who appeared on the following morning to retain an 
agreeable recollection of this entertainment, for he had 
received a couple of his own friends, at no expense to 











| himself, and was the richer, besides, by some shillings, 


which he had all but bespoken by hiding the gentlemen's 
hats in a back hall. But all this—he remarked with a 
grunt—was ‘‘ nothing at all to the good old leg-of-mutton 
days, when, as sure as a gentleman killed a sheep, 80 
sure he would have a dinner party, without the bother of 
claret jugs and finger glasses, and the butler’s whole time 
taken up in filling the gentlemen’s glasses with wine, 
when it stood to raison and was far more sociable, that 
every one should help himself and the ladies too.” 

The following post brought the not-unexpected inti- 
mation that the bill passed to the wine merchant had been 


high time to adjourn to coffee and sugar-candy in the | protested, but as it had been ‘‘ only protested,’’ that fact 
other room. | did not give much concern to the master of Slobberly 
The ladies, in patient expectation of this movement, | Hall. Some time must elapse before farther proceedings 
had endeavoured to wear out the evening by a variety of | could be taken, and so it seemed prudent and consistent 
expedients, foremost among which they tried, until their | with his business habits to dismiss so disagreeable a sub- 
heads could no longer bear it, that great instrument of ject from his mind for the present, relying upon some 
execution, the piano. Every young lady’s mamma was | happy chance, yet in the wheel of fortune, to enable him 
charmed with every other young lady’s singing, and ‘to wipe away the debt or to propitiate the debtor. 
arnazed at her improvement, so rapid, so surprising, so| That chance did not turn up. In less time than ® 
self acquired. These were their expressions in the draw- | gentleman is apt to suspect, who accustoms his mind to 
ing-room of Slobberly Hall; but next morning at their | run upon improbable events, in preference to preparing it 
respective breakfast tables, as soon as family prayers were | for those which are sure to come, the first day of term 
over, and the servants gone out of the room, it was curi- | arrived and with it a writ, well known to many genera- 
ous what a change of opinion had been brought about in | tions of the Slebberly family by its classical sobriquet 
the interval of a single night. Then it was a subject of _of a Latitat. The boast of one member of the illustrious 
astonishment, which no allowances for parental blindness | race was well known. He could paper the largest room 


cvuld repress, how any people could suffer their children | in the Hall with copies of originals, which had bees 
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shown to him and to his father, by too obliging process- 
servers. Mr. Macarthy had received a few similar re- 
miniscences in his day, and paid dearly for neglecting to 
pre timely attention to them. But, happily for the 
attorneys, Tubs of this kind rarely make those who are 

to receive them more cautious. Somehow or 
ether he had hobbled through former difficulties, and was 
sil on his legs, though tottering. Doubtless he need 
not distress himself by too great eagerness to scramble 
out of this. He would, therefore, remit to his law agent 
wbo could stave it off till the fair of Braree, when— if 

‘seg were much better than at present, as who knew 
but they might be ?—the sale of his store cattle would set 
every thing right again, and then he would transfer his 
patronage to another wine merchant, 

To many men, including many gentlemen, and not a 
few of the number Irish gentiemen, a debt is like a 
decayed tooth, which they would gladly get rid of by any 
means except the one only known method of having it 
pulled out by the roots. But wanting resolution for 
this, they have recourse to creosote, oil of cloves, and 
mineral succedanea, which may allay the agony for a 
moment, but which generally have the effect of making 
it more insupportable in the end, while they taint the 
adjoining sound teeth, and render them also meet subjects 
for extraction. It was so in this case. The Latitat at 
the wine merchant’s suit was put out of sight for some 
weeks, to the great ease and relief of Mr. Macarthy’s 
feelings, as long as he recollected that such a thing had 
ever disturbed his tranquillity. It was, however, speedily 
forgotten, and might have remained buried in oblivion 
te this day, had his adversary been as unmindful as him- 
self. 

But the law sleeps not, though it winks. Its pro- 
cesses went on; and in due time the joke—which, while 
it was a joke, and nothing else, Mrs. Macarthy could not 
laugh at because it had been so often repeated—was 
brought homé to her door in a practical form, at which 
the most facetious rarely smile. An execution, which 
fwept away the piano, along with valuables more difficult 
to dispense with, came into the house, and Mr. Macarthy 
was reduced to a condition to put the professions of his 
great friends tothe test. They stood it, as the friends of 
men who will not befriend themselves, generally do. Sir 
John had no money to lend, and never went security for 


‘yman. Lord Dunbrown was extremely sorry that his 


.: ° 
‘riends were out of office, otherwise, he would have exerted | 


himself, to have so excellent a sportsman, and so useful a 
county gentleman made a stipendiary magistrate, or an 
assistant poor-law commissioner. The gentleman who 
had sold young Daly the horse, and was supposed to have 
“2 eye upon Miss Whelan of The Folly, would have been 
surprised if a man who, with so encumbered a property, 
fave claret and moselle, had come to any other end ; and 
Mr. Ryan attributed the calamity wholly to the system 


of cookery, which had produced fabricated ‘‘ musha- | 


rons"’ and turkeys without drumsticks. 

was an instant break up of the establishment at 
Slobberly Hall ; and in a few days afterwards, a gentle- 
man who had dismissed his butler, received an application 
from Maurice Foley for the vacant place. His occupa- 
“on was gone at Slobberly Hall, and he had walked away 
minus a year's wages due to him, but, per contra, pretty 
wrung in Pickings and stealings, which are often more 
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profitable to the knaves of a falling house, than to those 
of a master who lives at ease in his possessions. 

Having stated the place and date of his last service, he 
was required to produce his discharge. 

‘« Here it is, your honour,’’ he said, ‘‘ in the master’s 
own writing ; ondeniable hand and sail.’’ 

‘‘ There is nothing here,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘ about 
your fitness for a butler’s place. This is merely a gene- 
ral character, which would suit any person, no matter 
what his office might be.’’ 

‘‘Why, your honour, hasn’t it ‘honest, sober, and 
quite,’ init? ‘I sartify that he behaved himself honest, 
sober, and quite ?”’ 

The gentleman allowed that it did contain words to 
that effect. 

‘* And sure nothing can go beyond that,’ 


’ 


said Maurice ; 

‘* them’s the three essentials ofa good keracthur—honest, 
sober, and quite. You never heard tell of a good butler 
that had not all them in his keracthur.’’ 

‘‘That may be,” said the gentleman; ‘‘but a man 
may be all three, and yet a very indifferent butler. At 
the same time, honesty, sobriety and quietness, would be 
often very sad things in reality, were we to take our no- 
tions of them from the servants out of place, who go about 
with discharges recommending them for such qualities, 
under the hands and seals of their late masters.’’ 

Unfortunately, there is too much justice in this obser- 
vation. Nothing is more frequent than for gentlemen, 
and ladies too, in Ireland, when they are parting with a 
servant, to give such testimonials, though sometimes in 
contradiction to their own knowledge and experience— 
nay, even in direct opposition to the offence for which they 
have been induced to dismiss him. This proceeds from 
what is, unjustly, considered an amiable desire to give 
the poor fellow another chance, and also from a most 
lax view of the obligations of truth, which is too preva- 
lent in Ireland, with regard to what are called forms and 
matters of course. 

This heedless fashion of giving undeserved characters 
to servants, tends directly to demoralize the whole class, 
by rendering them indifferent about the means of deserv- 
ing them. The veriest termagant of the kitchen sees no 
necessity of restraining her temper, while she feels as- 
sured that her mistress is too kind a lady to see a poor 
body out of bread, for want of putting such a little word 
as ‘‘quiet’’ into her discharge. By the same reasoning, 
petty pilferings are deemed quite safe, quoad the future 
character, while a servant keeps his hands from the key 
of the cellar; and a confirmed muddler, whose breath, 
from morning to night, betrays his devotion to the con- 
cealed bottle in some recess of the pantry, or between 
the pillow and his bed, may be confident that, while he 
avoids what the world calls drunkenness, he will go to 
his next place with the stamp of sobriety legibly in- 
dorsed upon him. This is most unwarrantable towards 
the public in general, and extremely prejudicial to the in- 
terests of servants and to their real characters, on which 
their permanent interests entirely depend. 

Mr. Maurice Foley was not to be persuaded that any 
body had a right to travel from the record in his case. 
Mr. Macarthy had described him by the three ** essen- 
tial’? attributes; and those three attributes was he. 
As for the omission of his peculiar fitness to clean plate, 


and take good care of his glasses, to keep lamps in order, 
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and perform all the services preparatory to, at, and after 
a good dinner, with satisfaction to his master and credit 
to himself, ‘‘ Why, sure, ’twould be aisy to see all that, 
before he was a week in the place. What business would 
he have to look for the situation at all, if he didn’t know 





he was fit for it? He saw good sarvice in great houses 
afore now, and wasn’t trusting to what Mr. Macarthy 
might say of his abilities; for to tell nothing but the 
truth, they had but a slobbering way of doing business in 
Slobberly Hall.” 





SCOTTISH R 
THE T 


BY SIR THOMAS 


THe Tweed! The silver Tweed! Gentlest of 


readers, you may perhaps wonder that, in appa- | 


rent opposition to the sage advices of our much 
venerated friend Major Ramsbottom, we should 
now be disposed to bring before you this most im- 
portant Scottish river, at so early a period of our 
campaign. But, to tell you the truth, whilst we 
by no means intend to hold ourselves responsible 
for acting at all times under the guidance of par- 
ticular reasons, we yet confess that we are influ- 
enced at present by some which we hold to be very 
important. In the first place, you have been kindly 
pleased to give socourteous 4 reception to our little 
Jack-snipe of a Jordan—which, as we must con- 
fess to you, as a friend, under the rose, we, partly 
from mere waggery, thought it advisable to place 
before you, as our first dish—that we think it but 
fair, thus speedily to reward you with something 
really substantial, with what the French would call 


a“ piece de resistance,” aud which John Bull would | 


denominate ‘a cut and come again.” And, se- 
condly, although the Tweed may indeed be con- 
sidered as one of the chiefs among our Scottish 
fluvial divinities, yet he is not the first, but only 


one of the first; and although, when he shall be | 
disposed of, we cannot exactly say of him as King | 


Ilenry did of the loss of Earl Percy, 
‘* We trust we have within our realm 
Five hundred as good as he’’— 
Yet we shall not be left without a goodly array 
of his brother river gods at our back. Then let 
our courteous reader, a la bonne heure, fall briskly 
on the feast which we shall speedily spread before 


him, assuring himself whilst he does so, that he | 
may be in no dread of future starvation, seeing | 


that our garrison is stored in so ample a manner, 
as to enable us to withstand the siege of a life- 
time, 

The great valley which affords a course for the 
Tweed, when taken in conjunction with those mi- 
nor branch valleys which give passage to its vari- 
ous tributaries, may be called the great Scoto- 
Arcadian district of pastoral poetry and song. 
Who could enumerate the many offerings which 
have been made to the rural muses in this happy 
country ¢? for where there are poetry and song, 
happiness must be presupposed, otherwise neither 
the one nor the other could have birth. Doubtless, 
those ancient verses and melodies, which have 
for so many ages charmed, not only the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland, but those of countries which 
have always been held as much more refined in 
musical science, were produced at a time, when 


IVERS.—No. IL 
WEED. 


DICK LAUDER, 


| the original pastoral simplicity of the country of 

the Tweed had been but little innovated on by the 

operations of the plough. The era of iron sky] 
caps, jingling shirts of mail, back and breast 
| pieces, spurs—with rowels that might have been 
| fitted into the sky on an occasion, to supply the 
_ place of any of the fixed stars that had fallen out 
of their places—buff jerkins, lances, and sure 
| footed moss-trooping horses, that knew how, in- 
| stinetively, to pick their way by moonlight, or even 
| perchance, when moon there was none, from hag 
| to hag, had for some ages passed away. The 
thick forests had been gladed. by the hands of 
_ Time and of Nature, in such a way as might have 
thrown any such celebrated landscape gardener, 
/as Mr. Craigie Halkett of Hallhill into absolute 
/ecstacies of delight, and furnished him with a 
thousand useful professional hints. Peace had 
long floated over the whole of these pastoral 
scenes, as if the Halcyon bird had _ built its nest 
among them. The deer, “ both doe and roe, and 
_red deer good,” had not yet been quite extermi- 
_nated from “the gay greenwood.” The reign of 
| Nature was undisturbed. The minutest flowerets 
were safe, execpt from the fingers of the swain— 
who might pluck them for the adornment of the 
shepherdess, whose love-chain he wore—or from the 
careless feet of the sheep or the kine, which they 
tended together. But so rapid and extensive 
have been the strides of cultivation in its progress 
from the sea upwards, even in our own time, that 
it is only towards the very upper part of its course 
that the words of the ancient ballad may now be 
with much literal truth applied :— 





‘* What beauties does Flora disclose! 
How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed ! 
Yet Mary’s, still sweeter than those, 
Both nature and fancy exceed. 
No daisy nor sweet-blushing rose, 
Nor all the gay flowers of the field, 
Nor Tweed gliding gently through those, 
Such beauty and pleasure do yield. 
‘* The warblers are heard in the grove ; 
The linnet, the lark, and the thrush, 
The blackbird and sweet cooing dove, 
With music enchant every bush. 
Come let us go forth to the mead, 
Let’s see how the primroses spring, 
We'll lodge in some village on Tweed, 
And love while the feathered folks sing- 


But one of the most wonderfal facts, in regard 
to this change on the face of the country, is the 
circumstance, that the plough seems t i 
banished song altogether from this tunefal 
trict, for the population have become the mont 
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ical anywhere to be found. Old Pen- 
‘ck tells us that “‘musick is so great a stran- 
to their temper, that you shall hardly light 
one among six that can distinguish one tune 
fom another; yet those of them that hit upon 
the vein may match with the skilfullest.” And 
s more modern commentator on this passage tells 
ys, that both instrumental and vocal music have 
heen completely banished from among the pea- 
gantry of Tweeddale, and that a ploughman is 
nam even heard to “whistle o’er the lea,” as 
they so invariably do in all other countries. 

The only portion of the course of the Tweed 
that may now be called truly pastoral is that 
hich is included within those lofty mountains 
that encircle its head, and there, indeed, the cli- 
mate may not be always so genial as to induce 
the growth of a very abundant Flora. This part 
of the country might with propriety be called the 


Region of Colleys; for here they abound, and | 


maintain a strict, though gentle and very sensible, 
judicious, and temperate control over the woolly 
inhabitants of the green mountain-sides. We 
have travelled by accident through this country 
very lately, but we have the greatest pleasure 
in recollecting our passage through it in 1807, 
when on our way homewards from what we might 
very well call our travels in England, from their 
unusually extensive and comprehensive nature. 
We quite well remember sitting on a dyke by the 
road-side for nearly an hour with a shepherd of 
those parts, whilst, at our request, he despatched 
his dog over to the opposite hill, the face of which 
rose steeply backwards for nearly two miles, and 
stretched about double that space to right and 
left. The intelligence displayed by the creature 
vas infinitely beyond anything we could have 
previously conceived. The moment he had com- 
pelled the brigade of bleaters to perform the 
evolution which his master’s first signal had dic- 
tated, he sat down in his distant position, with 
his eyes fixed upon him; and, though certainly 
not nearer to us than from half-a-mile to a mile, 
as the crow would fly, he at once caught up every 
successive signal, however slight, from his com- 
manding officer, and put the troops into active 
motion, to carry the wished-for manceuvre into 
efiect. In this manner, they were made to visit 
®very part of the hill-face in succession—at one 
ume keeping in compact phalanx, as if prepared 
resist cavalry, and at another scouring away 
and scattering themselves over the mountain, as 
if skirmishing, like Tirailleurs, against some un- 
‘een enemy advancing from over the hill-top be- 
yond ; and it appeared to us, that, great as we had 
always considered the talents of Lieut. Lightbody, 
the able adjutant of the distinguished corps we had 
0 recently left, we must feel ourselves compelled 

& declare that he was a mere tyro compared to 
this wonderful canine tactician. And then, as to 
‘ouncil, as well as war, we have seen some half- 
of these highly gifted animals meet together 

by ‘nae: parts of the mountains and glens, 
Y 4ppointment, at the sunny nook of some 
fauld dyke, and there, seated on their haunches, 
* conference in which we, who were watch- 
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ing them, could have no doubt matters of vital im- 
portance to the colley population of the parish 
were discussed. No body of bishops or Presbyte- 
rian elders of kirks, either Established or Free, 
could have behaved with more decorum, or could 
have shaken their heads more wisely; and when 
the conference broke up, we had not a single linger- 
ing doubt in our mind that the important busi- 
ness which had been under discussion, had been 
temperately settled in the wisest and most satisfac- 
tory manner ; and we could not help thinking that 
some useful lessons might have been taken, from 
what we saw, as to the proper mode of conducting 
such meetings. For our own part, we confess we 
should rather be put in possession of a picture of 
such a canine conference, painted by the wonder- 
ful pencil of Landseer, than that of any other simi- 
lar convocation of human beings that we know of. 

During those barbarous times, when border 
raids were in continual activity, and when no one, 
on either side of the marches, or debateable land, 
could lay down his head to sleep at night, without 
the chance of having to stand to his defence, or 
perhaps to mount and ride ere morning, the valleys 
of the Tweed and its tributaries must have wit- 
nessed many strange and stirring events and 
cruel slaughters. To defend themselves from 
these predatory incursions, the Scottish monarchs 
erected strong castles along the lower part of the 
course of the Tweed, and the chain of these places 
of strength was carried upwards, quite to the 
source of the streams by the various landowners, 
These last were either Towers or Peels—these 
different names being given, rather to distinguish 
the structures as to their magnitude and impor- 
tance, than from any great difference of plan— 
the tower possessing greater accommodations, and 
being much the larger and more impregnable in 
strength of the two. The Peels rarely contained 
more than three stories, which were generally all 
vaulted. To that in the basement—which was 
often used to thrust cattle into, at a moment of 
sudden alarm, and which sometimes had vaults 
under it—there was a direct entrance from with- 
out, which was well defended. This apartment 
had frequently no communication with those 
above, whilst, in some instances, access to it was 
obtained downwards through a trap-door in the 
floor and vaulted roof. Sometimes the upper 
apartments were approached by a small spiral 
stair, from a little well defended door, in an angle 
of the basement, but generally they were entered 
from an outer door in the wall, on the same level 
as the apartments of the second storey, and the ac- 
cess to this door was by a ladder, which was drawn 
up, after use, intothe littlefortalice. These strong- 
holds, being intended for the general advantage and 
preservation of all the inhabitants of the valley, 
were built alternately on both sides of the river, 
and in a continued series, so as to have a view 
one of another; so that a fire, kindled on the top 
of any one of them, was immediately responded 
to, in the same way, by all the others in succession; 
the smoke giving the signal by day and the flame 
by night—thus spreading the alarm through a 
whole country of seventy miles in extent, in 
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the provincial phrase, from “ Berwick to the 
Bield,”—and to a breadth of not less than fifty 
miles, carrying alarm into the uppermost parts 
of every tributary glen. Would that we could be 
inspired with the fancy of our own immortal Sir 
Walter, that we might, for only one moment, 
imagine the sudden upstirring, in this way, of the 
wild and warlike population of so great an extent 
of country, during the days of Border contest! 
what a shouting of men and neighing of horses !— 
what a hurried donning of back and breast-pieces 
and morions !—what a jingling of bridles and sad- 
dling of steeds !—what a buckling on of swords and 
grasping of lances '_and how the woods, and the 
steep faces of the hills, must have re-echoed 
to the gallop of the various little parties, hastening 
to unite themselves together! Then came the 
assault of the invading foe—the crash of combat, 
—the shouts of triumph, and the shricks of dying 
men '—all full of the most romantic and pictu- 
resque suggestions. Nay, if we could only fancy 
the laird of any one of those little fortalices, 
after having been warned by his provident dame, 
by the usual hint of a covered dish full of steel 
spurs set before him, that there was no more 
meat in the larder—if we could only imagine 
him and his followers, getting hurriedly to boot 
and saddle, to ride across the Border, on a 
foray into England, to harry some district of 
its beeves, we should conjure up a picture full 
of the most romantic circumstances and stir- 
ring interest. Leginning with Oliver Castle, 
which was as high up the Tweed valley as 
any such huiman habitation could have been 
well built, we find that its communication was 
with that of Drummelzier and the Peel of Tinnis, 
or Thane’s Castle. These communicated with 
one at Dreva, that with Wester Dawick, Hill- 
house, Easter Dawick, Easter Happrew, Lyne, 
Barns, Coverhill, Neidpath, Peebles Castle, Hay- 
stone, Horsburgh Castle, Nether Horsburgh, Car- 
drona, Ormistone, Grierstone, Traquair, Inner- 
leithen, Purves Hill, Bold, Caberstone, Secrogbank, 
Hollowlee, Elibank Tower, and so on in the same 
manner, down the whole vale of the Tweed to the 
sea, or, reversing the order, and as we have already 
used the common country phrase ** from Berwick 
to the Bield.”’ 

Availing ourselves of the quaint language of 
Dr Pennecuick, we now beg to inform our readers 
that * The famous Tweed hath its first spring or 
fountain nearly a mile to the east of the place 
where the shire of Peebles marches and borders 
with the stewartry of Annandale—that is Tweed’s 
Cross, so called from a cross which stood, and 
was erected there in time of Popery, as was 
ordinary, in all the eminent places of public roads 
in the kingdom before our Reformation. Both 
Annan and Clyde have their first rise from the | 
same height, about half a mile from one another, 
where Clyde runneth west, Annan to the south, 
and Tweed to the east.”” There is some little exag- 
geration, however, in the old Doctor here—for there 
is, in reality, no branch of Clyde within two miles 
of Tweed’s Cross, or Errickstane Brae. Tweed’'s 
Well is not very far from the great road ; and the | 








site of Tweed’s Cross is 1632 feet above the level 
of the sea, ‘Tweed runneth for the most part 
with a soft, yet trotting stream, towards the north. 
east, the whole length of the country, in several 
meanders, passing first through the Paroch of 
Tweeds-moor, the place of its birth, then runnip 

eastward, it watereth the parishes of Glenholm 
Drumelzear, Broughton, Dawick, Stobo, Lyne. 
Mannor, Peebles, Traquair, Innerleithen, ‘oh 
from thence in its course to the March at Gale. 
hope-burn, where, leaving Tweeddale, it begirneth 
to water the Forest on both sides, a little above 
Elibank.” 

Hartfell, in the upper part of this country, rises 
to the height of 1928 feet above the level of the 
sea ; and several individual heights of the same 
group approach very near to that elevation. The 
pass of Errickstane Brae from Dumfriesshire into 
Tweeddale is very steep and tedious, even with the 
present improved line and construction of road; 
but in the olden times, and when wild forests pre- 
vailed everywhere over the sides of the hills, 
and darkened the depths of the valleys—and 
when these were most likely to be peopled by 
robbers—one cannot doubt that the good Catholie 
would gladly avail himself of the cross at the sum- 
mit, to throw himself upon his knees, and offer up 
fervent prayers for his safety. In these times, the 
traveller’s attention is arrested by a most remark- 
able conchoidal hollow, in the bosom of the moun- 
tain, of immense depth, with sides of a declivity 
approaching nearly to the perpendicular, covered 
witha beautiful short green sward, This verycuri- 
ous place is called “‘ the Marquis of Annandale’s 
Beef Stand,”—probably because its quiet shelter, 
and rich pasture, may have produced very superior 
beeves. It is likewise often called ‘“* MacCleran’s 
Loup,” which comparatively modern name it ac- 
quired from a very curious and romantic incident. 
In the year 1745, a party of troops were escorting 
some unfortunate Highlanders, as prisoners, in 
their way for execution at Carlisle. As they 
were passing this place, one of them, of the name 
of MacCleran, asked permission of the guards to 
retire aside a little, and, squatting at the edge of 
the green precipice, and letting down his plaid 
all over him, in pent-house fashion, he gradually 
drew it tight together over his person, and borrow- 
ing a hint from the sagacious hedgehog, and put 
ting his head between his knees, so as to convert 
himself into a ball, he boldly rolled himself over 
the hill, There was an immediate shout—the 
men, who had sat down to rest, seized their arms, 
rushed to the edge of the precipice, and fired as 
fast as they could at the rolling mass of tartat 
that went bounding downwards, and then sput 
out into the midst of the hollow bottom below. 
Shot after shot was fired as rapidly as thought. 
The animated sphere at last came to rest by its 
very vis inertie ; but before they could well I 
again, it rapidly unfolded itself, and up J&™P 
the man, safe and unhurt, and, bounding © 
a roebuck, he was soon lost in a ravine that 
a part of the opposite mountain. of 

We shall now proceed to follow the stream 
the Tweed from Tweed’s Well, its elevated bisth- 
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down into the valley through which it pur- 

sues its course onwards to the sea; and, in so 
going, We cannot pass over the small Inn of Tweed- 
foot, “ where,” says old Pennecuick, “‘ there 
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lived, in my time, an honest fellow called J amie 
Welsch, ironically nicknamed The Buirn of | 
Tweedhope-foot, well known for his huge bulk and 
strength, being a perfect Milo, with a heart and 
courage conform.” What a fellow for a fiction- | 
monger to manufacture a character out of! It) 
to us quite wonderful that Scott should 


seems 
have never thought of appropriating him. 


Astheriver goes on, it israpidly augmented by | 
the aceession of so many streams, coming in from | 
either side, as to render it impossible to notice | 
them all within any reasonable space. Numerous 
cairns, supposed to have been thrown up by the 
Romans to guide the way, are seen along the 
road between Tweedhope-foot and the Bield. At 
the upper part of the Hawkshaw stream is Falla 
Moss, where Porteous of Hawkshaw, at the head 
of some of the country people, surprised a party 
of sixteen of Cromwell’s horsemen, who had come 
from the camp at Biggar. After securing them, 
they butchered these innocent men, one by one, in 
cold blood ; and one individual, having given his 
blow with too much tenderness, his victim so far 
recovered strength as to escape for a few miles, 
when he was pursued and murdered by number- 
less cruel wounds. These unhappy men were 
buried in the Falla Moss ; and, alittle to the east, 
there is the Iesting Stone, where an unfortunate 
woman perished in the snow. ‘‘ Opposite to the 
foot of Hawkshawbank,” says Pennecuick, “ in 
a kairn beside the high road, is the Giant’s Grave; 
v0 called from a huge, mighty fellow that robbed 
allon the way, but was at length, from a mount 
on the other side of the river, surprised and shot 
todeath, as tradition goes.”” Near Monzion, on 
the banks of the Fruid river, there is the grave of 
acertain Marion Chisholm, who is said to have 
brought out the plague hither from Edinburgh, 
and infected all the people of the neighbourhood, 
by means of a bundle of clothes she carried with 
her, so that many died, and were buried by their 
terrified survivors in the ruins of their own houses, 
which were pulled down over their dead bodies 
* as to form their graves. | 

| 





Tweedsmuir Kirk stands upon the right bank 
of the river, upon what is called the Quarter | 
Knowe, which is supposed to have been a site of | 
the Druids, from certain Druidical stones exist- 
ing near it. The Tweed is here joined by the 
small river Talla, which is remarkable as having | 
been the scene of the great Covenanting Con- 
Yoeation called the Meeting of Talla-Linns, which | 
tok place on the 15th of June, 1682, and at! 
vhich, Sir Walter Scott informs us, that Douce | 
’avid Deans was present as a youth. The strange | 
e aphysical and polemica! spirit, that had grown | 
ae those unhappy sufferers was 80 over- 
mien at that, instead of devoting their whole | 

oa and attention, to the consideration of the 
Ke A. etme and miseries they sustained, and | 
st mode of procedure by which they could | 
Pe to get them removed, the whole scene was one | 





| spot the name of Talla Linns. 
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of universal disagreement and disunion, concern- 
ing the character and extent of such as were entirely 
frivolous and imaginary. ‘“ The place where this 
conference took place,” says Scott, ‘*‘ was remark- 
ably well adapted for such an assembly. It was 
a wild and very sequestered dell in Tweeddale, 
surrounded by high hills, and far remote from 
human habitation. A small river or mountain 
torrent called the Talla, breaks down the glen 
with great fury, dashing successively over a num- 
ber of small cascades, which have procured the 
Here the leaders 
among the scattered adherents of the Covenant— 


'men who, in their banishment from human so- 


ciety, and in the recollection of the severities to 
which they had been exposed, had become at once 
sullen in their tempers, and fantastic in their re- 
ligious opinions—met, with arms in their hands, 
and by the side of the torrent, discussed with tur- 
bulence, which the noise of the stream could not 
drown, points of controversy as empty and unsub- 
stantial as its foam.”’ This sad narrationof human 
frailty forces upon our minds the recollection of 
the much more rational canine convocation, which 
we have already had occasion to describe! But 
in regard to painting, what a subject has Scott 
here sketched for some of our celebrated modern 
artists to fill up! 

Before coming to the Bield and the Crook Inns, 
we pass the site of Oliver Castle, on the left bank 
of the stream, the very foundations of which are 


/now so much gone as to render it difficult to dis- 


cover the precise site where it stood. This was 
the ancient seat of the Frasers of Lovat, who, 
coming originally from France at a very early 
period of history, were thanes of the Isle of Man, 
and afterwards became possessed of large terri- 
tories in the south of Scotland, especially in 
Tweeddale. They were high Sheriffs of the 
county of Peebles, and in the reigns of Alexander 
the Il. and IIIL., and during the minority of the 
Queen, Sir Simon Fraser, Lord of Oliver Castle, 
with the assistance of the Cummin, and with 
an army of 10,000 Scots, in one day, gave three 
successive and complete defeats to different bodies 
of Edward the First’s army, amounting in all to 
not less than 30,000 men, near Roslin, on the 
27th February, 1303. This hero was the Wallace 
of his time ; and as his heroism and patriotism 
were not inferior to those of that celebrated Scot- 
tish champion, so his services to his country met 
with the same reward; for he was given into the 
hands of Edward, and died a martyr to his coun- 
try’s wrongs. By marriage with the family, this 
property came down, in modern times, into the 
possession of the Tweedies. 

How great have been the changes which have 
taken place in this part of the valley since we 
first visited it, in 1807! The road, as you go 
along, now wears altogether an inhabited look, 


_and little portions of plantations here and there 


give an air of shelter and civilization to it. The 
Crook Inn does not now stand alone, and there is, 
comparatively speaking, an inviting air of comfort 
about it; but forty years ago it presented one of 
the coldest looking, cheerless places of reception 
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for travellers that we had ever chanced to behold. 
It stood isolated and staring in the midst of the 


great glen of the Tweed, closed in by high green 


sloping hills on all sides, with a square space be- 
tween it and the highway enclosed off, to right 
and left, by two dry stone dykes, running at right 
angles from the line of its front towards the road. 
No one could look at it without thinking of winter, 
snow storms, and associations filled with pity for 
those whose hard fate it might be to be storm- 
staid here, as unwilling prisoners, with a country 
so deeply covered with snow, that there could be 
no hope of moving for many days. Such were 
our thoughts when we drove up to its door, we be- 
lieve in the gloomy month of November, 1807, 
having come that morning from Moffat, and hav- 
ing no intention of staying longer here than to 
procure fresh post horses to our carriage, and then 
to proceed. We felt quite fidgetty and uncom- 
fortable till we got away. The horses were no 
sooner put to the carriage, therefore, than we took 
our places, Rumbles had not yet come into ex- 
istence, but there was a barouche box on the front 
part of the vehicle, where one of our friends seated 
himsclf, from choice, that he might have a better 
view of the scenery. We, with another, occupied 
the inside of the chariot, and the day being cold 
and raw, and threatening to drizzle a little, we 
made ourselves immediately snug by pulling up 
all the windows. The word “ right!” was given, 
and the post-boy, wishing, as they generally do, 
to make a spurt at starting, dug the spurs into 
his horses, and whipped them at once into a gal- 
lop, and he went flying from the door, and round 
the corner into the road with such a birr, that he 
did not give time for the hind wheels to perform 
their necessary evolutions. By the same sort of 
centrifugal force, that gives impetus to the flight 
ofa stone from a sling, therefore, they were thrown 
off sideways, at a tangent to the circle they should 
have described, with so great violence, that even 
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along the hard turnpike road, upon the hind 
axletree ; and many and furious were the bo 

we made, as we for some time vainly tried to get 
down the front glasses. At length, after hay; 
gone some two hundred yards or more in this 
way, we succeeded in stopping the furious flight of 
our postilion ; and having got out, we walked 
back in sad dismay to the Crook Inn, full of the 
conviction that stern fate had infallibly doomed us 
to all those miseries which had so recently filled ug 
with pity for the supposed sufferings of others. We 
looked miserably and silently at each other, every 
face individually reflecting the inward horror that 
severally possessed us. We instinctively turned 
our eyes upwards to the portion of grim sky that 
stretched across above us, from one mountain to 
to another, like the dull, muggy old sail eloth that 
might form the roofof a booth ata fair. Wreaths 
of snow, twenty feet deep, seemed to be hanging 
over our heads, as if about to descend direetly ex 
masse into the glen, and so to swaddle up all 
nature, as to forbid all locomotion, however con. 
fined. We then looked at the cold, bare, inhos- 
pitable face of the Crook Inn before which we 
stood ; and, like men desperately resolved to en- 
dure a fate, which, however cruel in itself, and 
suddenly brought upon us, could not now by any 
means be averted, we entered the house and 
seated ourselves on the wooden chairs in the best, 
but damp, dingy parlour, with its newly sanded 
floor, in the full conviction that this was to be our 
prison for some weeks to come at least. Our wreek 
was so complete, that not a hope remained. At 
length, curiosity led us to go out to listen to the con- 
versation of a small group of persons that sur- 


| rounded theearriage, each of whom was delivering 


his own sage remarks on this—an event so worthy 


_ of speculation, in a district where events were few. 


| stood hard by. 


the best London manufacture could not withstand | 


it, especially after having been rattled, as they had 
been, for better than five months, over some of 


| 


One man, with a broad blue bonnet, proved to be 
a carrier, and owner of a horse and cart which 
After a little talk with him, he 
undertook, for a due consideration, to transport 


the carriage to Edinburgh, by binding the hinder 


} 


the roughest cross roads of England and Wales. | 
Inlessthanthetwinklingof aneye, the whole spokes 


and felloes which had been so long happily banded 
together, en societé, in the two wheels, disparted 


| part of it, whence the wheels were gone, to the 


tail of his cart, so that it should travel safely, 
though ignominiously, on its own two fore wheels, 


and with its back to the horse ; and after this 


coinpany by general consent, and were torn and | 


dislocated from each other, and seattered far and 
wide upon the road. The iron rims rolled off each 
singly to the opposite side of the way, and then fell 
over with a solemn, yet sullen sound of submis- 
sion to their fate. The post-boy, utterly uncon- 
scious that anything was wrong, continued to 
whip and spur, to prove that his horses were good 
for that pace for at least a mile. Our philoso- 
phical friend on the box was too much engaged 


in tying his comforter, and in looking now at the | 


post-boy, and now at the mountains on either side, 
to be made aware of anything that had happened. 
albeit that our shouts and the occasional uncouth 
bumping he received, might have excited in him 
some slight suspicion that there was something 





was arranged, we speedily discovered, with great 
delight, that the landlord could give us two 
post-chaises. These were instantly ordered out, 
and our persons and baggage being distributed 
between the two, we had the satisfaction of start 
ing again from the door, at a good rattling pa 
just as the first broad flakes of snow were begi- 
ning to fall, as the advanced guard of that heavy 
column that was about to descend and subdue 


imprison the whole of that upland country. 5 


' was our alarm that we never stopped, except 


change horses, till we found ourselves in the 


| at Melrose, where we thanked our stars that we 
had so providentially escaped from the horrors 


the Crook Inn. But now things are s0¢ 
that even a confinement there, however anne = 
‘in itself in point of delay, would at least be 


wrong. But we two insides were in a most peril- | tended with no apprehension of want of 


ous plight; for we were sleighing it, as it were, | comforts. 
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The next objects of interest on the Tweed are 
be old House of Drumelzier and the picturesque 
namains of the ancient fortalice belonging to it, 
Tinnis, or Thanes Castle, which stands on 
the top of a hill above the house. It is said that 
tavellers of every description were compelled to 
ay homage to Sir James Tweedie, the haughty 
paron of Dramelzier. It so happened, that on 
age occasion he was told that a stranger, attended 
wa very small retinue, had passed by his man- 
gon without paying the usual compliments of 
obeisance toitslordlyowner. Fuming with rage, 
be instantly got to horse, and putting himself at 
the head of sixteen lances, all mounted like him- 
wif on white horses, as was his fancy, he pur- 
sued the stranger hot foot, until he overtook him 
st Glenwhappen, where, having found the man 
ye sought, in the midst of his friends, he imperi- 
aasly demanded to have him instantly given up 
to that corporal punishment which he was in the 
habit of inflicting in such cases. But what was 
the proud Tweedie’s discomfiture when the 
stranger came forward, and was announced to 
him as James V., King of Seotland. Throw- 
ing himself upon his knees, he received the gra- 
cious pardon of his sovereign, coupled with a few 
befitting admonitions, and then he slunk away 
jack to his barbarous hold, with humbled and 
mortified pride. A certain John Bertram, who 
had acted as the king’s guide on this occasion, 
through the Drumelzier territory, reecived from 
lus sovereign the lands of Duckpool for his reward. 
The grave of the celebrated Merlin, the wizard 
and soothsayer, was said to be under a thorn tree, 
alittle below the churchyard of this parish. An 
ancient propheey existed regarding it, in the fol- 
lowing rude distich :-— 
“When Tweed and Pawsayle meet at Merlin’s grave, 
Scotland and England shall one monarch have.’’ 
And this was said to have been fulfilled by an 
ettraordinary flood which took place on the day 
that James VI. of Seotland was crowned king of 
England, when the river Tweed so far overflowed 
is banks, that it met and united itself to the burn 
of Pawsayle, at the spot which tradition had al- 
ways marked out as the grave of Merlin. But 
‘is tradition would appear to be extremely apo- 
eryphal, secing that we cannot understand how 
it happened that Merlin, who was a Welsh bard, 
and who was born at ( ‘aermarthen, about the year 
#0, should have wandered hither to find a grave. 
The only way in which it appears to be possible 
¥ reeoncile this difficulty is by supposing, what is 
by no means unlikely, that this may have been 
the grave of some Scottish bard or soothsayer, 
whose fame having been as great in his own 
‘ountry as that of Merlin was all over Britain, 
and in the same way, may have had that distin- 
guished name conferred on him by his country- 
met as a mark of their admiration of him. 
PP ee ly opposite to Drumelzier, Biggar Water, 
ere by that of Skirling, falls into the 
“e Trom the left. The banks of both these 
streams are thickly sown with Roman and other 
remains, They are, moreover, ornamented with 
gentlemen’s residences. On the Rachan 
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Hill are the remains of an ancient British camp; 
and it is worth remarking, that in the parish of 
Glenholm alone there are the ruins of no less 
than six old castles or towers. In a plain by the 
side of the Tweed are several mounds, in one of 
which was found a singular stone building, with 
a large stone cover, and within it was the skele- 
ton of a man, with bracelets on his arms. An 
urn was found near to the skeleton. We can 
gather no information from any quarter as to 
what was the material of which the bracelets 
were composed, or what were the contents of the 
urn. 

The general character of the river Tweed all 
along that part of its course which we have hither- 
to traced, is that of an exceedingly clear stream, 
trotting without any great degree of violence—that 
is to say, when not whipped into fury by the 
angry spirit of the storm and the flood—and find- 
ing its peaceful and harmless way over a beanti- 
ful pebbly bottom, and winding now to one side of 
the narrow valley, and now to the other, its banks 
being low, and rarely, though occasionally, fringed 
by a few dropping alders——-the mountain side 
being generally green and unbroken, though 
here and there displaying accumulations of slaty 
stones, of a rich purple colour, indicating the 
nature of the rock under the surface. Angling 
for salmon in these waters is quite unavailing, as 
the fish that eseape all the snares and interruptions 
that they have to encounter between Berwick and 
Peebles, do not arrive in these parts until they 
are quite out of season. But these are beautiful 
spawning grounds. It is not, however, always 
easy to defend the poor animals, whilst engaged 
in this interesting occupation, from the cruel 
leister or waster of the poacher. Like many 
other things, that are very nefarious in practice, 
there is much in the most destructive of practices 
that is productive of romantic and picturesque 
effeet;—the darkness of the night—the blaze of 
the torches upon the water—the flash of the 
foam from the bare limbs of the men who are 
wading through the shallows, with their long 
poles, and many pointed and barbed iron heads— 
or glancing from the prow of the boat, moving 
slowly over the deeper water, with its strange, 
unearthly figures init. But let those who would 
find this given with a perfection that realizes the 
life, read the description of such a scene by Sir 
Walter Scott, in “Guy Mannering”—where they 
will find a piece of exquisite painting from nature, 
drawn by one who could use a leister on an oeca- 
sion with any man upon Tweed. Upon the whole, 
we should be disposed to think that the English 
gentleman of rank, who is mentioned in a note in 
the edition of Pennecuik of 1815, as having been in- 
terrogated, after his return to his own country, as 
to what he thought of Tweeddale, was pretty correct 
in the reply he gave—“ That he believed he could 
describe its surface in three words, as it almost 
everywhere consisted of a hill, a road, and 
water ;” and the author of the note goes on very 
successfully to add—* which, indeed, with the 
addition of another hill, rising immediately from 
the opposite brink of the accompanying stream, 
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below the road, generally constitute the sum total 
of the objects that present themselves to the 
traveller. A flat, through which its glittering 
current meanders and ripples over a pebbly 
channel—a shepherd’s cot, at the side of a rill in 
a recess, sometimes sheltered by a few trees or 
bushes—a cairn pointing the summit of a pyra- 
midal mountain —a ring, once necessary to secure 
the herds and flocks, surrounding the upper part 
of an eminence—a deserted tower on the brow 
of a projecting height, of which there are many in 
the country, erected for habitations, fur defence, 
and for beacons—whilst at times a mansion, em- 
bosomed in wood, occasionally animates the pros- 
pect.” We cannot say that our recent observa- 
tion enables us to assert, that the thirty-two years 
that have passed away since this description was 
given, though they may have somewhat narrow- 
ed the confines to which it was once applicable, 
have to any great degree enabled the face of the 
country to outgrow its accuracy. 

But, below this, we find that, for some miles at 
least, the industry of man has done so much by 
cultivation and planting, both in the wide bottom 
of the valley, and on the sides of the hills, as to 
give to the whole quite the effect of an English 
country—the fields being well cultivated, and 
bounded by hedge rows. These enrichments are 
to be attributed to the exertions of two proprietors 
in the middle of last century—we mean to those of 
Sir Alexander Murray, of Stanhope, who enclosed 
and planted most part of the property of Stobo, 
which rises abruptly upwards from the left bank 
of the river, and for which much was done in ad- 
dition by the late Sir James Montgomery, father 
of the present Sir Graham Montgomery. Sir 
James built the present Stobo Castle in 1810. 
The church of Stobo is above 500 vears old. It 
is Gothic, and extremely curious. The other pro- 
prietor, to whom we have alluded, was Sir James 
Nasmyth, of Posso, whose improvements and 
plantations on the estate of Dalwick (for some 
time very improperly called New Posso, but now 
restored to its old name), which is on the right 
bank of the stream, were always held so much in 
admiration by the whole country, that compari- 
sons were made to them as aflurding a measure 
of excellence by which to estimate others. He 
was a gentleman of much scientific acquirement ; 
and, in addition to his ordinary gardens, he cre- 
ated others for extensive botanical collections, 
with green houses for rare plants ; and on these 
he put the strikingly appropriate motto :— 
**Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 

these.’’ 
The house was square and ancient. The grounds 
were executed by Sir James, in the formal linear 
style of gardening, with avenues, vistas, ponds, 
statues, &c.; but the effect that resulted from all 
this, after the timber had undergone many years’ 
growth, was extremely pleasing. The place oc- 
cupies the whole of a considerably wide plain, 
stretching between the Tweed and the hills rising 
steeply behind it; and these are cut into by a 
glen, which, running up into their bosoms for some 
three or four miles, brings down a very pretty 





little sparkling stream as a tributary from them 
to the river. Sir James’s grandson, the presen 
. t 
Sir John Murray Nasmyth—who fortunately ha 
pens to be a gentleman of remarkably fine can 
has done everything in his power to improve the 
beauty of this charming spot. The whole glen 
running up into the hills has been planted, The 
grand old wood, which hangs on the mountain 
sloping into the park, has had its terraces restopeq 
and added to ; a new and very appropriate Seos. 
tish manorial house has been built, with all the 
necessary adjuncts of terraces, flower gardens, 
statues, vases, dials, flights of steps, and fountains: 
and the whole now exhibits itself as one of the 
most perfect bijoux that can de found anywhere 
in Scotland, or perhaps elsewhere, as a gentle. 
man’s residence. Some of the trees here are of 
large proportions, especially when we consider 
the upland country in which they grow; and we 
shall take the liberty of quoting from our own edi. 
tion of Gilpin’s “ Forest Scenery,” published above 
ten years ago, in order again to record the dimen- 
sionsof oneortwo of them as they then existed, The 
horse-chesnut, which is a tree that was introduced 
into Europe from the East about the year 1550, 
could not have been transplanted into Scotland 
sooner than about the year 1620. Two of these 
trees, growing on a part of the lawn at Dalwick, 
which was formerly the garden, ‘are certainly 
the oldest and finest in Scotland ; or, perhaps, we 
should say that there are none equal to them, s0 
far as we know, in Britain. They stand twelre 
feet apart from each other, but they support a 
mass of foliage that appears to belong but to one 
head, which takes a beautiful form, and covers an 
area of ground the diameter of which is ninety- 
six feet. The largest of the two is in girth, im- 
mediately above the root, sixteen and a half 
feet—at three feet high, it is twelve and a half 
feet—and it is of the same girth at six feet from 
the ground. The smaller tree is twelve and 4 
half feet in circumference at the base, and ten 
feet at three fect high.’’ “Sir John Nasmyth 
has nine very picturesque larches at Dalwiek. 
They take singularly irregular and _ fantaste 
forms, and throw out gigantic limbs. They were 
planted in 1725, a date which he says in his com- 
munication to us is doubtful, but which his father, 
the late Baronet, always positively declared was 
correct, being what his father, who planted them, 
had always told him, was the exact period of the 
establishment ofthe larchesat Dalwick.” Thethree 
largest of these are of the following girths: the 
crooked larch at Dalwick measures in cireumfer- 
ence, at seven fect from the ground, that is, mme 
diately under the spread of the limbs, fifteen 
feet; at four feet from the ground it measures 
nineteen feet, and its circumference immediate- 
ly above the roots is nineteen feet. 
singularly pict tree had one of its mos 
singularly picturesque ‘ 
important limbs torn away by lightning #2 
summer of 1820. The second larch tree is twelré 
feet in girth at three feet from the ground, 4 
fifteen feet in girth immediately above the root; 
and the third is eleven fect nine inches at 
feet from the ground, and fifteen feet im circum: 
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immediately above the roots. There is 
ap avenue of silver firs at Dalwick, most of the 
of which are nearly of equal magnitude, and 
all beautifully feathered down to within six feet 
of their roots. These were planted by the grand. 
father of the present Baronet, in 1735. One of 
these, which has by ne means any great appa- 
rent pre-eminence over the others, measures seven- 
teen feet in circumference immediately above the 
roots, eleven feet and a half at five feet from the 
ground, and ten feet and a half at thirty fe et from 
the ground. The stem tapers up like a fishing- 
nod to the very top; and the whole tree contains 
fur hundred and ninety-five feet eleven inches, 
two parts of cubic measure, of timber; or, as we 
may safely say now, above five hundred cubic feet 
of measurable timber. These measurements speak 
well for the growth of wood in these the higher 
districts of the Tweed ; indeed, extensive planta- 
tion appears now to be the only thing that is 
wanting to improve, not only the appearance of 
the country, but its climate. 

At about half way between Stobo and Peebles, 
the river Lyne joins the Tweed from the left. It 
is supported by several tributaries, of which, per- 
haps, the Tairth is one of the most important. 
Their valleys afford some very pretty snatches of 
country here and there, and much has been done 
for their cultivation and ornament. There are 
some important country residences also on their 
banks; but the most beautiful and interesting of 
these is Castle Craig, the seat of Sir Thomas 
Gibson Carmichacl, Bart. The plantations about 
it are of immense extent, very well grown, and 
exceedingly thriving. The house has little 
architectural character; but its site, on a 
selling knoll, whence it commands views of the 
diferent valleys throughout the greater part of 
their extent, with long vistas of thick forest run- 
ning up some of ‘them, and surrounded by the 
lofty green hills which rise everywhere around, 
is altogether very charming. For our part, we 
regret here, as we do everywhere else in similar 
cases, that the name, which is modern, should have 
been fastened on it, instead of its ancient name of 
Kirkurd. The ruins of the old kirk of this name, 
With its ancient burial-ground, and many curious 
and picturesque monumental remains, now form 
te most interesting features ina beautiful flower- 
garden in the crounds, carefully preserved as they 
hare been by, and enriched and hung with, shrubs 
and creepers of all kinds, so as to produce a spot ot 
ground adapted for the most luxurious retirement 
and conte mplation, calculated toawake ineditations 
f the most devout and sublime deseription, and to 
bring frail man into direct communication with 
his Cr: ator. 
and Roman 
bourhood. 


through 


camps and stations in this neigh- 
Below Kirkurd, the Tairth runs 
a series of valuable water meadows, in a 
a and uniform stream, resembling in charac- 
or an English river, and we are much mistaken 
“it be not full of fine fat trouts. Fain would we 
are been enabled to have asserted this on our own 
a experience, but so it happens that, often as 
Ye enjoyed the hospitalities of Castle Craig, 
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and albeit that we were always filled with the 
deadly intent of making terrific work among the 
finny fry of the Tairth, the weather, which is not 
wont to be on every occasion friendly to the 
angler, always proved so unpropitious as to render 
it quite useless for us to put up our rod. 

Perhaps the most interesting object connected 
with these tributary glens, now under our imme- 
diate consideration, is Drochil Castle, which 
stands between the Tairth and the Lyne, on the 
swelling ground alittle above their junction. Of 
this Dr. Pennecucik says, ‘* The nether Drochil 
hath been designed more for a palace than a 
castle of defence, and is of mighty bulk, founded, 
and more than half built, but never finished, by 
the then great and powerful Regent, James 
Douglas, Ear] of Mortoun. Upon the front of 
the south entry of this Castle was ‘ J., E. O. M., 
James, Earl of Mortoun,’ in raised letters, with 
the fetterlock, as Warden of the Borders. This 
mighty earl, for the pleasure of the place and the 
salubrity of the air, designed here a noble recess 
and retirement from worldly business, but was 
prevented by his unfortunate and miserable death, 
three years after, anno 1581; being accused, con- 
demned, and executed by the maiden at the Cross 
of Edinburgh, as art and part of the murder of 
our King Henry, Earl of Darnley, father to King 
Jamesthe Sixth. This fatal instrument, at least 
the pattern thereof, the cruel Regent had brought 
from abroad, to behead the Laird of Pennecuick 
of that Ilk, who, notwithstanding, died in his bed, 
while the unfortunate earl was the first himself 
that hanselled that merciless maiden, 
proved so soon after his own executioner.” 


which 
The 


|maiden, which is a rude species of guillotine, is 





| 
| 


still preserved in the museum of the Scottish 


Society of Antiquaries. The site of this noble 
and interesting ruin is extremely beautiful be- 


| © ° 
tween the two streams; and at about four miles 
| 


above the junction of the Lyne with the Tweed, 
'there are the vestiges of two very entire camps 
lon the hill above it, which are called the Chesters, 
‘a id there are several others in the neighbourhood. 

Immediately in the angle between the Lyne 
and the Tweed, and above their junction, ‘the 
summits of their rather elevated banks are con- 
nected by a heathy flat of considerable height. 
This is called the Sheriff’s Muir. It eommands 
extensive views up and down the valley of the 
Tweed, and up the tributary valleys of the Lyne, 
Tairth, and Mannor. It presents several appear- 
ances of monumental antiquities, which would 
lead to the conclusion that it had been the scene 
of some very ancieut hostile struggle; whilst some 


stones would seem to indicate the site of a Druidi- 
There are several remains of British | 


al temple, and this with great probability, seeing 
that the site is just such as the Druids would have 
especially chosen. The name of the Sheriff's 
Muir, or Shire Muir, was given to this place 
because, when war occurred between England and 
Scotland, this was the spot on which the Sherift 
was wont to summon the militia of the county to 
meet previous to their going on active service. 
We must now go over to the right bank of the 
Tweed, in order to give a very general sketch of 
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the Mannor Water, a very beautiful, and more- 
over, a very fine angling stream, which is made 
up of many branches, all discharging themselves 
into its quiet and retired glen from some very 


steep and lofty surrounding mountains. There | 


are many curious remains, both of British and 
Roman origin, to be found here, and it is filled 
with spots associated with the romantic times of 
Border warfare. Among these are several Peel- 
towers, each of which has, doubtless, its particular 
legends attached to it. Castle I/ill, situated on the 
top ofa steep knoll, isaloftyruin, the history of which 
is little known. One of the best preserved morceaur 
of this description, is the old shattered tower of 
Posso, from which the proprietor, Sir John Na- 
smyth, Bart., takeshis title. Itstandsprettily upon 
a knoll, the stream of the Mannor dancing past it, 
and glittering in the sunshine—and its weather- 
beaten, war-worn, and shivered form, appears to be 
quite in keeping with the whole scenc—and espe- 
cially with the misty shapes of Scrape and the 
other high mountains that rise towards the upper 
endofthe glen. There were a great many timber 
trees about this part of the valley, but they were 
cut down a good many years ago, by Sir John 
Nasmyth’s predecessor, and one or two only re- 
main about the ruin to tell what their companions 
were. One of the most interesting remnants of 
the real good old Border times, is that of ‘ the 
Thieves’ Road,” so called vituperatively by those 
tasteless individuals who could not see the ro- 
mantic effect produced by their cattle being har- 
ried and driven off by it, by a parcel of English 
moss-troopers—its proper name being * the Moss- 
Troopers’ Road”—and it served equally well for 
the nonce, for the removal and drift of cattle, 
whether they were bound southwards from Scot- 
land, or northwards from England. Although 
its vestiges are very imperfect, it may be traced 
in a strictly linear direction from the Border, 
over Dollar Law and Scrape, and so crossing the 
Tweed below Stobo, and running directly north- 


ward; and doubtless Rob Roy himself knew | 


every inch of it well. 

This accidental allusion to Sir Walter Scott's 
hero reminds us that the valley of the Mannor 
Water is rendered peculiarly interesting by the 
circumstance of its having been the residence, 
inthe beginning of the present century, of David 
Niitchie, the original dwarf, whose form and his- 
tory suggested to Sir Walter his imaginary cha- 


racter of the Black Dwarf, Canny Elshie. Sir | 


Walter Scott tells us, in his introduction to one of 
the late editions of the work, “ that the personal 
description of Elshender, of Mucklestane-moor, 
has been generally allowed to be a tolerably exact 


and unexaggerated portrait of David, of Mannor 


Water. He was not quite three feet and a half 


high, since he could stand upright in the door of | 


his mansion, which was just that height.” For 
our part, we cannot help thinking that the charac- 
ter of the real David will be found more interest- 


ing than that of the ideal Elshender. He was the | 


son of a slate quarrier in Tweeddale—was bred 
ae a brush-maker in Edinburgh—travelled into 
Various parts—and, afier that naturally morose 


| and misanthropical disposition, which he isons 
‘to have had from his birth, had been still yet 
soured by harsh treatment, and goaded to mad. 
| ness by the cruel gibes of those who, forget... 
that they called themselves Christians, and hej 


| possessed of the malevolent feelings of devils 
_made sport of the affliction with which Almighty 


| God had been pleased to visit their poor neigh. 
| bour, he retired into this lonely glen and built 
himself a small cottage, very much in the manner 
| described by Sir Walter. This hovel we lites 
seen, and the only difference between it and th. 
imaginary one on the Mucklestone Moor is, that 
David had the good taste to select a spot siieltered 
| by one or two good trees, which altogether took 
_away that “ghastly” air and effeet with which 
Sir Walter wished to envelop his Black Dwarfs 
dwelling. David's cot was built on Sir James 
Nasmyth’s property, without any leave being 
asked or given ; but the Baronet was too ood. 
natured to give him the smallest disturbance on 
that score. We quote the following account of 
this most extraordinary character, at some length, 
from Mr. Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh, who, 
a high authority at all times, is the highest pos- 
sible in regard to anything connected with his 
native county of Peeblesshire :—_ 


‘* His skull, which was of an oblong and rather an 
unusual shape, was said to be of such strength that he 
eould strike it with ease through the panel of a door, o 
the end of a barrel. His laugh is said to have been quite 
horrible ; and his screech-owl voice, shrill, uncouth, and 
dissonant, corresponded well with his other peculiarities. 
There was nothing very uncommon about his dress. He 
usually wore an old slouched hat, when he went abroad ; 
and when at home a sort of cowl or night-cap. He never 
wore shoes, being unable to adapt them to his misshapen, 
finlike feet, but always had both feet and legs quite con- 
eealed, and wrapt up with pieces of cloth. He always 
went with a sort of pole, or pike-statt, considerably taller 
| than himself. His habits were, im many respects, sil- 
| gular, and indicated a mind congenial to its uncouth t- 
| bernacle. A jealous, misanthropical, and irritable temper 
was his prominent characteristic. The sense of his de- 
| formity haunted him like a phantom, and the insults and 
| scorn to which this exposed him, had poisoned his heart 
| with fierce and bitter feelings, which, from other poimis 
| 
| 





in his character, do not appear to have been more largels 
infused into his original temperament than that of his 

fellow-men. He detested children, on account of ther 
_ propensity to insult and persecute him. To strangers be 
was generally reserved, crabbed, and surly ; and though 
he by no means refused assistance or charity, he seldom 
either expressed or exhibited much gratitude ; even & 
wards persons who had been his greatest wares 4 
' and who possessed the greatest share of his good-will, 
frequently displayed much caprice and jealousy. A lady, 
who had known him from his infancy, says, that al , 
Davie showed as much respect and attachment wie 
father’s family as it was in his nature to show to any, } 
they were always obliged to be very cautious m thei 
portment towards him. One day, having gone @ 
him with another lady, he took them through his 
and was showing them, with much pride and good — 
all his rich and tastefully assorted borders, Meet 
happened to stop near a plot of cabbages, which 
somewhat injured by caterpillars. Davie, observing 
the ladies smile, instantly assumed his savage scowling 
aspect, rushed among the cabbag 
pieces with his Ként, exclaiming, ‘1 bat . 
/they mock me!’ Another lady, likewise ae 
old acquaintance of his, very unite : 
| Davie mortal offence, on a similiar occasion. her into 
| back his jealous glance, as he was ushering 
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arden he fancied he observed her spit and exclaimed 
with great ferocity, ‘ Am I a toad, woman! that ye spit 
st me {that ye spit at me ?’ and, without listening to 
answer or excuse, drove her out of his garden, with 

- tions and insult. When irritated by persons for 
hom he entertained little respect, his misanthropy dis- 
itself in words, and sometimes in actions, of still 
greater rudeness ; and he used, on such oceasions, the most 
ypusual and singularly savage imprecations and threats.”’ 


This strange ferocity was balanced, as Sir 
Walter tells us, by a wonderful admiration for the 


peauties of nature, not only as manifested by his | 
tlove for flowers ; but ‘‘ the soft sweep of the | 


hill, the bubbling of a clear fountain, or the 


complexities of a wild thicket, were scenes on | 


which he often gazed for hours, and, as he said, 
with inexpressible delight.” It was, perhaps, for 
this reason, that he was fond of Shenstone’s Pas- 
torals, and some parts of “ Paradise Lost.” 
The author has heard his most unmusical voice 
repeat the celebrated description of paradise, 
which he seemed fully to appreciate. His other 
studies were of a different cast, chiefly polemical. 
He never went to the parish Church, and was 
therefore suspected of entertaining heterodox 
opinions, though his objection was probably to 
the concourse of spectators, to whom he must 
have exposed his unseemly deformity. He spoke 
of a future state with intense fecling, and even 
with tears. He expressed disgust at the idea of 
his remains being mixed with the common rub- 
bish, as he called it, of the churchyard ; and se- 
lected, with his usual taste, a beautiful and wild 
spot in the glen where he had his hermitage, in 
which to take his last repose. He changed his 
mind, however, and was finally interred in the 
common burial-ground of Mannor Parish. David 
Ritchie affected to frequent solitary scenes, espe- 
cially such as were supposed to be haunted, and 
valued himself upon his courage in doing so. At 
heart he was superstitious, and planted many 
rowans (mountain ash-trees) around his hut, as a 
certain defence against necromancy. For the 
fame reason, doubtless, he desired rowan-trees to 
be set about his grave. His only living fa- 
vourites were a dog and acat, to which he was 
Particularly attached ; and his bees, which he 
treated with great care. He took asister latterly 
& live with him, in a hut built at one end of his 


*wn—but he never once permitted her to enter | 


his door, the extreme minutenes, of which formed 
* strange contrast to that of his sister. ‘* She 
Was weak in intellect, but not deformed in person ; 
‘mple, or rather silly, but not, like her brother, 
tullen or bizarre. David was never affectionate 
to her; it was not in his nature, but he endured 
He maintained himself and her by the pro- 
of their garden and bee-hives ; and latterly, 
md had a small allowance from the parish. Be- 
we, @ bag was suspended in the mill for David 
tehie’s benefit ; and those who were carrying 
© a meldar of meal seldom failed to add a 
open, or handful, to the alms-bag of the deformed 
— In shert, David had no occasion for 
— to purchase snuff, his only luxury, in 
_, , ¥€ indulged &imself liberally. When he 
ia the beginning of the present century, he 


duce 
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was found to have hoarded about twenty pounds, 
a habit very consistent with his disposition ; for 
wealth is power, and power was what David 
Ritchie desired to possess, as a compensation for 
his exclusion from human society.” 





It was in the au 1mn of 1797 that Sir Walter 
Scott first saw this most extraordinary character. 
| He was then on a visit to his friend, Dr. Adam 
| Ferguson, the justly-celebrated philosopher and 
historian, who then resided at the mansion-house 
of Halyards, in the beautiful and retired vale of 
Mannor. We may easily imagine the keenness 
with which such aman as Sir Walter Scott would 
proceed to scrutinize and analyze, and fully to 
possess himself of all the points of a character 
of physique and morale so very uncommon as were 
those of “‘ Bowed Davie Ritchie.”’ The poet tells 
us that “ Dr. Ferguson considered him as a man 
of a powerful capacity, and original ideas, but 
whose mind was off its just bias, by a predoemi- 
nant degree of self-love and self-opinion, galled 
by the sense of ridicule and contempt, and aveng- 
ing itself upon society, in idea at least, by a 
gloomy misanthropy.” 
| Perhaps we ought to apologise for having dwelt 
| so long on what we may perhaps best call the 
natural history of this most extraordinary speci- 
men of the animal man. But, unformed and mis- 
shapen as he came from the hands of his Great 
Creator, so far as his earthly frame was con- 
cerned, we have no reason to believe, nor is there 
any evidence to show, that the deformities of his 
mind were produced in him at his birth. On the 
contrary, those few redeeming points in his 
character that continued to break out at times, 
like glints of the sun, on his own peaceful 
Mannor Water, may fairly lead us to the con- 
clusion, that, but for those demons in human 
_ shape—or perhaps we should in charity rather say, 
| those darkly ignorant creatures—who, forgetting 
| the great goodness of God towards themselves, 
| in constructing them perfectly, poured out taunts 
_and vituperation upon him whom their Creator 
had less blessed, fer those very deformities which 
he might, in his own good pleasure, have assigned 
to them—Davie Ritchie’s miserable tenement of 
clay might have been tenanted by a soul filled with 
the kindliest and most benevolent charities of 
human nature. ‘How dreadfully have they in- 
curred the displeasure of the Divine Being! 
What have they not to answer for! And may we, 
not fairly believe that poor Davy will be judged 
with an especial mercy! How beautiful is the 
glimpse we have of his soul panting after another 
and a better world ! 

There are several sweet places of residence on 
this Mannor Water; and that of Barns, imme- 
diately above its junction with the Tweed, is 
of considerable extent, and surrounded by well- 
grown plantations. 

We now come to what we consider the most 
romantic and most interesting spot, in regard to 
the picturesque, that we have yet met with, in all 
these upland districtsof the river Tweed—thatjnar- 
row pass between the under and the upper parts 
of Tweeddale, which is defended by Neidpath 
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406 SCOTTISH RIVERS.—THE TWEED. 


Castle. Throughout all the various changes 
which this country has undergone, this must 
have always been one of its most beautiful scenes ; 
and, striking as it now is, we have reason to think 
that it never was seen under circumstances so 
disadvantageous at any former period of its 
history, save, indeed, at the very time when the 
timber had been recently demolished. This sad 
slaughter was committed by the last Duke of 
Queensberry, (old Q, as he was called,) by whose 
orders the whole of the magnificent wood that 
grew here was cut down, The greatest part of 
it was of the noblest description, and the beeches 
were especially talked of as being very remark- 
able. But what did that old living automaton, 
old Q, care for this bonny sylvan scene in Peebles- 
shire, which, perhaps, his eyes had never looked 
upon, or, if he had seen it, what was it to him 7— 
the latter part of whose useless life was spent in 
sitting in a sort of semi-animate state on his ter- 
race in front of his house, near Hyde Park Corner, 
trying to vivify himself in the rays of the sun, 
and gloating through his large opera-glass on the 
lovely forms and faces that filled the openearriages, 
orcantered along on horseback, in their way to and 
from the Park! Alas! how often is poor Nature de- 
formed and disfigured by the want of the master’s 
eyeand arresting hand! and how often by the mas- 
ter having no eye for her beauties! as well as by 
the dire necessitics created by extravagance! There 
are few parts of the Tweed that are calculated to 
excite so many interesting associations in a mind 
at all open to romantic speculations as this pass. 
Atall periods of the history of the country it must 
have been important—and the stirring scenes of 
interest, of ambush, of skirmish, of gallant de- 
fence, and of ruthless plunder, that must have 
taken place here, both before the formidable 
stronghold of Neidpath was built, and after that 
event, would be found to equal the number of the 
leaves that once grew upon the trees of its woods, 
which old Q. annihilated, if we could only unrol 
them from the depths of oblivion, into which they 
have fallen. With such views as these, we must 
confess our astonishment that our friend, Sir 
Walter Seott, should have published his two 
large tomes of “ Border Antiquities,” and given 
no niche in the work to Neidpath Castle. 

The river Tweed, which has for some distance 
above this point had a rather wide and open 
country on both its banks, here enters and 
entirely occupies the bottom of a ravine 
guarded by high precipitous rocky steeps on 
either side, but especially on the left, along 
which the modern road has been cut with 
so much difficulty, as may enable us to judge 
what the Pass was in the olden time, before anv 
such road existed. These banks are now covered 
with thriving timber, planted, we believe, by the 
present proprietor, the Earl of We myss, ‘who, 
at old Q’s death, sueceeded to this property, 


together with the Earldom of March. After | 


clearing the narrow part of the pass, the river 
aud its southern banks make a bold sweep to the 





right, presenting the concave of the half Moon 
they thus form, to the Castle of Neidpath and its 
accompaniments. These consist of a little flat 
semicircular haugh, from behind which rises . 
steep bank of considerable height, grassy jp most 
parts, but terminating to the west, where jt faces 
the first curve of the stream in a bluff and some. 
what craggy head, on the summit of which 
the castle rises in allits grandeur. The approach 
to it is from the east, by beautiful ranges of arti. 
ficial terraces, one rising above the other gl] the 
way back to the road, whence the northern Da- 
tural enclosures of the defile rise steep and ab- 
rupt. These terraces were, doubtless, kept in 
trim order during the more peaceful periods of its 
history ; but now they and the gardens are little 
more than merely traceable. Nay, the old tower 
itself may indeed be said to be now more thay 
half ruinous and hardly habitable. 

We have searched in vain, even in old Penne. 
cuick, as well as in our friend, Mr. Robert Cham. 
bers, for any certain account of the period wher 
Neidpath Castle was built. All the old Doetor 
tells us is, that it was anciently called the Castle 
of Peebles. We may guess at its antiquity from 
the fact, that it was originally a seat of the power- 
ful Frasers, Lords of Oliver Castle ; and we have 
already stated that the last of their line con- 
quered the English in 1303, near Roslin, in three 
pitched battles in one day. It affords one of the 
largestand most formidable specimens of the simple 
tower--thatis, ofcourse, leaving unnoticed the usual 
smaller external defences—that may be anywhere 
seen. Thewallsareeleven feet thick, and built with 
the ancient indestructlble cement which is so well 
known to have been used in all such erections; 
and so solid was the texture of the masonry, that, 
previous to 1775, a staircase was cut with perfect 
impunity out of the thickness of the wall, An 
examination of all the curious passages and apart- 
ments of this romantic stronghold will be found 
extremely interesting to all persons who, like us, 
are fond of such investigations. For our part, we 
never shall forget the excitement produced in our 
ininds by that of the day on which we first saw it. 
At the top of the south-western angle of the 
Tower, a large mass of the masonry had fallen, 
and laid open a chamber roofed with a Gothic 
arch of stone, from the centre of which swung, + 
brating withevery heavy gustof wind, an enormous 
iron ring. Towhat strange and wild horrors did 
this notawaken the fancy ¢ W eccontessthatit made 
a strong impressionon ourminds, and we afterwards 
contrived to turn it to tolerable account in one ¢ 
our fictions. What powerful people must these 
Frasers have been whilst in possession of such & 
key as Neidpath was to their extensive country, 
which lay between it and Oliver Castle, - 
which they possessed the most despotic control 
‘There are some fine subjects for the artist this 
pass; and one view which opens downwar 
towards Peebles, and the more distant country, 

‘ me 
extremely rich. Peebles stands about 4 


_ below Neidpath. 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY 


Th Pilavimage : How God wee Sound of Hin th rf! 


sought Him not; or, Rationalism in the Bul, the 
Blade, and the Eur, a Tale for our Times translated 
fom the German of C. A. Wildenhatn, by Mrs. 
Stanley Carr. Post octavo, pp. 404. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd. 

Iris no disparagement to the ‘‘ Pilgrimage’’ to say 
that it isa reliaions novel. So is the *‘ Pilgrim's Progress”’ 
of Bunyan a religious novel, abounding in the finest 
elements of poetic romance ; so indeed is the ‘* Paradise 
tost.”’ But although these great examples did not exist, 
the world of the nineteenth century has, even in its most 
grious section, pretty well got over its prejudice against 
novels, whether religious or secular ; and the frame-work 
of astory is now as freely adopted to convey warnings, 
to inculeate moral lessons, and te insinuate all sorts of 
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To English readers the most original part of the volume 
will be that which unfolds the views that at present ars 
making progress in America, which threaten to overrun 
Germany, and which, by many of those who entertain 
them, are hailed as the precursor of a new and greater 


Reformation than that of Luther. As the most recon- 


| dite specimen of the work which we can hit upon, we 


doctriues, as the more grave prescribed modes of giving | 


instruction, as the ancient ponderous Treatise or formal 
Homily. Political 
Economy, each and all employ the favourite medium to 


tomanism, Puseyisin, Socialism, 


render their teachings palatable to the wide and general | 


audience which they seek to interest. Here the designed 
object is to set forth evangelical doctrines in opposition 


to, or rather as the antidote of the modern ration«/ism 


which is understood to be so extensively diffused in Pro- , 


testant Germany and the Swiss Cantons. 

The story is of the most simple construction ; Frederick 
Vollbrecht, a young student of great abilities, and a pure 
and virtuous character, is, nevertheles, deeply tainted 
with the sceptical, if not positively infidel opinions of 


’ 


“Young Germany.’? As a pupil he has the daughter 
and only child of a very wealthy old merchant, a religious 
inan; whose opinions are strictly evangelical. In the love 
of bold investigation and in rash self-confidence, Voll- 
brecht found a kindred spirit in the young Caroline 
Werner ; yet theirs isnot an Abelard and Heloise story— 
and the student finds a gentler maiden whose meekness, 
amiability, and piety tend to win him back from danger- 
ous speculations, and lead him at last to 


pure faith recommended to him by the life 


embrace the 
and death of 
his excellent mother, and of all who were wise and worth 
in the circle of his friends. The history of Caroline, rich, 
vain, and ambitious, exemplifies, on the contrary, the 
evil tendency of the sceptical opinions imbibed in her 
youth, A main instrument in the recovery or conver- 
son of Frederick is a Swiss pastor, who, with his family 
group and his flock, forms a series of charming Oberlin 
Pictures. There 
sory, of which, 


are many other characters in the 
as of course, the good and innocent, and 
ag the penitent transgressors, become at last evangeli- 
eu Christians. Even the Countess Caroline—who had 
long mingled, as the object of devoted admiration, in the 
eptical circles of Paris, and with the freedom claimed 
by a very rich, beautiful, and independent widow, had 
a brilliant society, and organised her Swiss villa 

* model of Ferney or (‘oppet—came at last to own 
the repentant man who had first led her young thoughts 
“ray, “ You are in the right, my dear instructor; with- 
“st genuine Christian piety, there can be no true happi- 
Pees even in this life,”’ 


therefore select the first dangerous conversation of the 


ant 


samt eabes 
sceptical student 


with his congenial pupil. 


‘*Thus,’’ said Volibrecht, who had just concluded a 
history of the Reformation, coupled with comments on 
its beneticial influence on the world at large, ‘* thus we 
see in Luther the long-desired dawn of a new and brighter 
day. 


| say the dawn, fur the day itself is even yet not 
evervwhere fully come. 


‘What do you mean by that, Mr. Vollbrecht ?’" asked 
Caroline. ‘'f think IT have generally heard Luther 
termed a light of the Gospel, and even in his days, as you 
yourself lately told me, the Lutherans beasted of no 
longer sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, but of 
being enlightened with the true light, and living in the 
day of salyation.’’ | 

‘* Assuredly, Miss Caroline,”? replied he ; ‘‘ but the 
sun must stand at high noon, before the day can be con- 
sidered as in its full brightness. Permit me—and yet 
this does not properly belong to a lesson in history, and 
your father” 

‘ And why not ¢’’. interrupted Caroline, impetuously. 
‘Of what consequence is it in what exact order, or time, 
wisdom is obtained ¢ True knowledge is always in place, 





| and suits to every time; and as to my father—I am 


aware indeed that he did not expect direct religious in- 
struction from you—but then, Mr. Volibrecht, it appears 
to me that religion is a gubject which must necessarily be 
indirectly interwoven in every branch of knowledge or 
science, consequently that historical instruction cannot 
well be carried on without at least showing what is the 
teacher's belief. Besides—this is after all but a little 
whim of my father’s :—my dear good papa cannot imagine 
any other times or any other youth than just his own 
times and his own young days; and yet, progress in all 
things is in fact an unextinguishable !aw of our nature. 
fi then, Mr. Vollbrecht, you do not consider yourself en- 
titled to make me a degrading exception to this law of 
advancement, | entreat you may go on. Wings to fiy | 
do hope I possess, and yet an unseasonable, | could almost 
say an inoculated dread torbids my preparing them for 
flicht.”’ 

‘* Thus called on, I must obey,’’ replied the tutor. 
‘We have just spoken figuratively of the dawn and the 
risen day of truth and wisdom. Jesus, the Sage of 
Nazareth, was unquestionably such a light of the world, 
and ealled himself so. He brought freedom to the slaves 
ot the Law; and in overthrowing blind obedience to a 
written law, he preclaimed at once the dignity and the 
task of man to consist in a rational development of his 
mental powers. Henee his declaration, ‘Heaven is not 
without but within you,’ and thereby he gave back to man- 
kind that spiritual freedom, and those inalienable rights, 
which, though originally bestowed by God, had been 
wrested from them by the tyranny of individuals of their 
own species. Hence, too, he refrained from perpetuating 
his doctrines by writing, but preferred implanting them as 
a free seed in the hearts of men. But human kind could 
not endure the bright and dazzling light. Even his own 
disciples began to imprison their Master's doctrine in the 
fetters of written language, and hence we know not how 
much belongs to them, how little perhaps emanated from 
him. When afterwards the Church was elevated from a 
heathen slave to the dignity of a Christian Queen, she 


sought to rule over earthly, as she had dominated over 


heavenly things, and so to the written word came to be 


added the eci-dizant inheritance of the spoken word— 
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Tradition. That was a time of darkness, and of the 
shadow of death, which spread over the whole civilized 
world, in which, while the letter reigned sole and undis- 
turbed, the spirit was dead, and was intended to remain 
so. But after from time to time individual flashes had, 


in various countries, illuminated the night which wrapped | 
mankind, the true dawn of a better day broke at length | 


in the Sage of Wittenberg. It is Luther’s infinite mer-t, 
that he first of all removed the slavery of the letter. 
But he could not do att he desired. He sought to have 
given back the spirit inatead of the leiter, but he ouly gave 
the spirit of the letter, Our task is, therefore, to return 
to that liberty which the Sage of Nazareth ] reached, when 
he taught his followers to ‘ worship God in spirit and in 
truth.’ ”’ 

‘* And how can that be done 7’ asked Caroline. 

‘¢* God puts,’ ’’ resumed Vollbrecht, ‘‘to make use 
of a Bible expression—‘ God puts his Law in our hearts, 
and writes it in our minds.’ A worshipping of God is 
in faet only possible in a spiritual sens> ; 
ever directs himself, that is his soul, towards God, and 
retains a perpetual consciousness of the unity of his 
spirit with the original Divine Spirit, worships God ‘in 
spirit and in truth.’ ’’ 


wherefore, who- 


{ 
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views, and consequently Opposite ones 0 mv father. Y: 
ean understand, therefore, Mr. Vollbrecht, : 
his feelings I have been compelled very early to keep my 
sentiments on such subjects to myself, 
/you understand by Christ being the atonement for our 
sins ¢”’ 


rather be excused answering such questions,”’ 


; an 


question to be precisely the one which lay neares 


| he 


“ But,” objected Caroline, ‘ T have always considered | 


an humble subjection of ourselves to the omnipotence 
and majesty of God as necessary to the idea of worship.” 

‘‘Ttis true,’’ continued the teacher, somewhat dog- 
matically, ‘‘a timid self-distrusting being places his wor- 
ship in humility and abasement ; but the fully emanci- 
pated soul has a presentiment of that equality of essence 
which binds him to the Godhead, and Ais worship of God 


is, properly speaking, a clear perception of his relation. | 


ship to the Divinity, a joyful pride that earth and heaven 
are essentially one.”’ 

Caroline drew a long deep breath. 1 
vacaney, seemed to indicate that the mental eye was 
searching every corner of its prison-house to attain a 


Her eves bent on | 


clear insight into the mysticism whose high sounding | 


words presented a dazzling jugglery to her mind under 
the name of reason. 

‘*Mr. Volibrecht,’’ at last began she, ‘‘ you unveil to 
mea land towards which [ have for years gazed with 
almost hopeless longing, and which ever, even in its sha- 
dowy indistinetness, seemed attractively fair, and calm, 
and peaceful. But answer me one question. [ ought 
to partake next Sunday along with my tather of the holy 
Communion. 
hitherto done so without deriving any benefit whatever 
to my mind, and [ am unable to conecive what the 
Church really intended to accomplish by the ceremony. 
It is diffeult for me to conceal these feelings from my 
father, before whom [ am conscious of playing a hypo- 
critical part, although affection for him alone has taught 
me to kee Answer me then candidly and ho- 
nestly, Mr. Vollbrecht, what do you think of Christ 7’’ 

Vollbrecht suffered a slight smile to pass over his fea- 
tures, and it were hard to say whether it was elicited by 
the question, the questioner, or the reply he purposed to 
give ; which, after a short pause, was as follows :— 

‘* Jesus of Nazareth is ealled the (‘hrist, that is, the 
King, (or anointed one), beeause he founded a spiritual 
kingdom, and freed the world from spiritual thraldom. 
In the place of the slavish fear of God, he taught the 
spiritual unity of man with the Deity, and placed this in 
the most striking light, by depicting Gedas a tather, and 
all mankind as his children. In the place of seltishness, 
love of rule, and narrow-minded sectarianism, he sub- 
stituted that love which ought to bind man to man with- 
out distinction of rank or station; and he removed the 
fear enterciained of death asa state of dull repose, by eub- 
stituting the doctrine of the continued activity of the im- 
mortal spirit. It is possible that some other sage pos- 
terior to Jesus of Nazareth would have expressed this 


IT inust honestly own to vou that I have 


) sil nee, 


foreboding of the human soul with equal decision, but as | 


the Galilean Prophet actually did so, he is become to us 
the light of the world, and a model for imitation.” 

** Very well,’’ said Caroline, ‘‘all that has passed 
more or less distinctly through my own mind already. 


| what I give you is only my conviction, and, as you will 
soon perceive, somewhat ditferent from the doctrine apen!y 
preached in our church. sect 
you, on what you ask of me. 
rob vou of a belief which in the eves of your father ’’— 
Caroline, impatiently. 
very nearly, as it appears to me, my convictions already 
ap 
hour which removes the oppressive fetters of an inherent 
timidity from my soul. 
you.”’ 


justice of God could not leave the sins of man unpunished, 
and yet that the best of humankind is so sinful as to ren- 
der it impossible for the Divine Beiug to bestow happi- 
ness upon him. 
human race was eternally shut out from happiness, That 
in this state of things, Christ came forward as Mediator, 
at 
thus satisfying the claims of Divine justice, and thereby 
opening heaven to all believers. 
that God is in this doctrine judged of in a very carnal 


m 


of the sacred supper ?’’ 
much pleased with the seutiments just expressed, 


have already intimated that master and_ scholar were 
finally led, among other doubts, to doubt of their own 
self-sufficient wisdom, and, in lowliness and humility, # 
hearken to other teachings. 
merely as a work of entertainment, ‘‘ The Pilgrimage’ 
possesses many attractions, 


¥ ° . . 
(Tontiine yi and (ire tf Britain. 


A. 


& 


tion in 
chosen. By the term Old World, one is apt to imagine 
that it relates to antediluvian or pagan times, to pe 
anterior to the middle ages, or at least to an era $0 Te 
mote as to be only attractive to the antiquarian. 
volumes, in reality, embody the account of an America® 
. 


from the scenes and circumstances descr 
’ 

from the freshness and eloquence of the author's sty! 

My earlier instructors likewise held pretty much the same | Dr. Clark's object in coming to Europe was the 


art, ‘‘ leave me not thus standing in the outer porch of 
the temple of wisdom, 
voice of entreaty, ‘‘consider that the happiness of my 
future lite depends on your candour.’’ 


anner, and you will perhaps fer] that a substitution 
in the moral government of God is highly unworthy of 
| th 
with God consists in the re-awakened consciousness that 
we are of divine origin, and that heaven, not earth, 1s 
ir home; and this reconciliation is attainable by us, 
without the personal intervention of Christ.”’ 


“piscopal clergyman’ s visit to some of the principal cities 
of Europe, and especially of his tour in England and 
Scotland, so late as 1837 and 1838, and are interesting 





that to Spare 


But what the n do 


‘*T confess,’ replied Vollurecht, ‘* that I would muck 


‘© No, no! dear Mr. Volibrecht,’’ ered Caroline, with 
eagerness of tone and a flashing eye, which spoke this 
t her 


‘ 


Consider,’ continued she, j; 


ua 


‘Well then,” replied the young man, ‘‘ remember 


Leth Ct, theretore, | beseech 
I would very unwillingly 


‘* Leave that out of sight, if you please,” interrupted 


** You little dream, perhaps, how 
proach to yours, and how sincerely [shall bless che 
Speak freely, then, I beseech 


‘*The church teaches,’’ began Vollbrecht, ‘that the 


sy necessary sequence, that the whole 


oning with his innoeent blood for the sins of man, and 
You see, Miss Caroline, 


e Deity. The true reconciliation of the human race 


‘And in what licht, then, do you regard the partaking 
asked his eager listener, evidently 


Iyut we cannot go farther into these novel tenets; and 


We ought to add that, 


Glimpe 2of the Old World « or, Eveursions on the 
by the late Rev. John 
D1. London :2S. Bagstet 


Sons, 1847. 


(lark, Fourth Edition. 


This work, we believe, has had an extensive ciret# 


America. The title does not seem happily 


The two 


ibed, as well 38 
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of his health, and the work is in the form of letters to his 


friends and congregation, containing from different points | 
of his journey, sketches of whatever interested him in the | 


‘aces and countries through which he passed. 
sign of their publication seems to have been to gratify, 
more particularly the parties to whom the letters were 
addressed, and to give the citizens of America an account 


of the actual state of things, as regards society, laws, reli- | 
gion, manners, art, and literature, in what the author, in | 
, 


common with his countrymen, calls the Old World, mean- 
ing thereby Europe, although both Asia and Africa, in rela- 
tion to history, are much older; just as we talk of Ame- 
rica under the name of the New World, that term, however, 
being more definite than the former. His Continental and 
English tour afforded him ‘ glimpses’’ of many remark- 
able things in the various countries which he visited; but, 
though his sketches are rapid, they are not without a cer- 
tain truth and faithfulness, which speak much for the since- 
rity, as well as for the powers of observation of the author. 
Jlere and there we trace some of the peculiar prejudices 
sad associations of an American and of an American cler- 
gman; but though they read strange to one possessing 
the liberal feelings and enlarged views of a travelled Eng- 
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lishman, they are not without a merit and genuine inte- | 


rest entirely their own. 
some of Dr Clark’s descriptions. 
amost graphic account. At present, when so many per- 


wns from Ireland are fiecing from the famine there, to 


We have been much taken with | 
Of Gibraltar, he gives | 


| 
| 
' 


Liverpool, Glasgow, London, and other large towns, such | 


a regulation a3 the following, in force at ** the Rock,’’ 


vould be a very judicious expedient, it adopted at the | 
_ short time, being anxious to reach London in time for the 


diferent ports of this country. 


“Before two o'clock our vessel was safely moored 


and had been already boarded by a health officer ; and | 


ve had in our hands, from the police, a permit to land. 
As this is a free port, no person is permitted to enter the 
own, without first getting a responsible citizen to give 
bonds to the amount of tive hundred dollars, that he shall 
wot come upon the town tor support, nor break the peace. 
ihis regulation is unquestionably necessary lo keep the 
piace from being foodéd with paupers, and the very scum 

[ts vicinity to Spain, and the Barbary 
foast, renders it peculiarly exposed to an influx of the 
‘ery vilest population of the earth. It is customary for 


. ha —— 
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| Dionysius could, if he chose, spend his leisure moments. 
This apartment was no sooner finished, and a proof of it 
| made, than Dionysius put to death all the workmen that 


had been employed in it. Ile then confined all that he 


Phe de- | suspected were his enemies, anc, by overhearing their 


| communication, judged of their guilt, and condemned and 
| acquitted accordingly. A low whisper at one end of this 
room is heard over every part of it with the utmost dis- 
| tinctness, if the ear be applied to the side of the wall. 
Our guide fired off a gun, which took us rather by sur- 
prise, and in its ten thousand reverberations sounded like 
the crashing of worlds.’’ 


Of Naples, and the celebrated scenes and places near 
it, including Vesuvius, Pompeii, Piestum, &e., we have 
an interesting account, differing in nothing, however, 
trom the reports of other travellers. ‘To Rome, and to 
descriptions of the many remarkable objects to be seen in 
the Erernal City, a large portion of the first volume is 
devoted. ‘The author had three opportunities of seeing 
the Pope, Gregory XVI. ; 
gory, situated on the side of the Colian Mount ; again in 


the Sistine Chapel, on Ash Wednesday, where he wit- 


onee in the Church of St. Gre- 


nessed the ceremony of the Pope's sprinkling the heads 
of the cardinals with ashes; and the third time in the 
chureh of Sunta Maria Sopra Minerva, on the Festival 
By tar the best sketch of Rome, its 


antiquities, churches, &e., given by any American tourist, 


of the Annunciation. 


is found in this work of Dr. Clark’s. On his road to Paris 
trom the Papal states, he visited Florence, Pisa, Lucea, 


| Genoa, Nice, Marseilles, and Lyons, and some interme- 


diate places, brief ‘* glimpses’? of which, and of the 


country, with the social condition, manners, and dress of 


the inhabitants, are given. In Paris, he spent but a 
May meetinys. 

The second yolume eontains principally his impressions 
of Eneland, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, all of which he 


visited, and was fortunate in becoming acquainted with 


| many of those eminent men, particularly ministers, whose 


the merchant to whom any vessel is consigned, to obtain a | 


board. This was the case with us ; 
veeasioned by the arrangement just adverted to.’ 


so that no delay was 
> 


Alter stopping a few days at Malta, and visiting the 


host nemorable spots in that island, Dr. Clark embarked 
i Sicily, taking Syracuse and Messina in his way. What 
near the site of anciént 
‘yfacuse, is thus described by hin:— 


walled ‘the Ear of Dionysius,’’ 


‘“s Sa =" ; 
_“Ttisa huge cavern, cut out of the hard rock, in the 


a . . ° ] ‘ i 
uBeient number of permits for all the passengers on 


| other country can possess ; 


names are as well known im America as in this country. 
liis emotions on setting foot for the first time on the 
shores of England were of the most vivid description. 
To an American the land of his forefathers—the mother- 
land of the laws, language, and literature of his country 
—miust always, in spite of national and social prejudices, 
be one invested with too many bright and hallowed asso- 
ciations not to be surrounded with au interest which ne 
and the commercial character 
of the two nations tends but to strengthen this feeling 
the more. 


As one of Dr. Clark's main objects in coming to Eng- 


| land was toattend the religious anniversaries in London, 


he at once introduces his American readers to Exeter 


lorta of the human ear; to reach which you have to pass | 


Mrough an immense stone quarry, deeply excavated, and 
Suence the materials with which the city was built were 
Probably drawn, This excavation, Which formerly was 
used as a state prison, is now occupied as a rope-walk. 


* Presents a most singular appearance. What is called 


Poe Lae 
Wrir.: 
PAcious quarry, 


of It is an excavation from the solid rock, 


width, mt rvomn, some sixty feet in height, twenty in 
tlope ‘ — mene than two hundred in length. The sides 
ne to tue summit, and terminate in a small 
jose vale conveyed every sound in the cavern to an 

hear the entrance. ‘Thus the sounds in this 
root were all directed to one common tympanum, which 


*4 with a small private apartment where 


Hall, and gives some brief and well-drawn sketches of 


the more eminent men who usually appear on the plat- 


| form there, as well as of the different societies holding in 


ar of Dnonysius’ torms, in fact, a part of this ca- | 


; 
' 

J 
t 


it their annual ieetings. He also gives a very ani- 
mated account of the streets and parks of London, and 
of some of its more prominent buildings and places of 
resort, but particularly churches. Of theatres and such 
places of amusement these volumes ‘‘ sayeth not."’ ‘The 
author, however, once found himself against bis will at 
Epsom Races, a partaker of the scene of excitement, 
and an eye-witness of ‘‘the run,.’’ He had gone down 
to the town of Epsom to visit the Rev. Mr. Harris, 


author of ‘‘ Mamunon,’’ who resides there, when, to hig 
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great disappointment and grief, he found he was absent. 
He thus describes his feelings and situation at such a 
time :— 


‘* What was I now to do? I was fifteen miles from 
London, thrown into the very centre of a scene of the 
wildest excitement and dissipation, without the possibility 
of an escape before evening. Every carriage all the 
country round had been put in requisition to convey the 
thronging multitudes to the race-ground. It was im- 
portant, therefore, that I should find the coach in which 
I came, and claim the privilege that had been ofered me 


of a return seat in it. But J] soon found that this coach | 


had gone to the race-ground. ‘Thither, therefore, I di- 
rected my steps. The scene of the races is upon Ban- 
stead Downs, abouta mile from Epsom. Having reached 
the summit of those lofty Downs, which overlook Epsom 
and all the country far and wide, no pen can describe the 
scene that burst upon my view. 

‘* It was not the broad winding Thames, nor the rich 
Juxuriant fields skirting its banks, nor the blooming haw- 
thorn hedges, nor the dark deep verdure peculiar to 
English scenery ; neither was it the glowing heavens, nor 
the warm bright sun, that poured down his rays of splen- 
dour so intensely over the whole scene, that attracted 
my attention; but the living mass of animated beings 
that, from all quarters, were pressing forward to this 
spot, with an ardour and eagerness that indicated im- 
measurable interest. Thousands and tens of thousands 
were already on the ground, and yet thousands were still 
on their way to this scene of attraction. For miles the 
Downs were covered with carriages and crowds of living 
beings. Amid this wide and interminable girdle of ear- 
riages, how was I to find the coach in which I came? It 
secined utterly impossible. And yet, after much search, 
I was successful. I found, however, that the coach 
would not leave till evening. ‘Thus I was providentially 
thrown into a scene which was perfectly novel tome. I 
could have wished to have avoided it; but, as I was here 
against my will, I determined to turn it to the best ac- 
count, and learn all I could from what was passing 
around me. I walked up and down among the great 
throng, making my observations as I went along. 

‘The first thing that particularly struck me was the 
mixed character of the multitude. Kindred tastes had 


brought together, upon this great arena, the extremes of 


society, and into the closest contact. Here were the car- 
riages of the nobility emblazoned with their appropriate 
coats of arms, and attended with their postilions and 
liveried footmen ; and the cabs and carts in which not a 
few of the ignobile vulaus had been borne to this scene 
of dissipation. In the same throng, pressing forward to 
gaze upon the exciting spectacle, were the gentry and the 
Very off-scourings of the earth, clad in rags and squalidness. 
In the same group, or standing near each other, might 
have been seen high-born ladies, servant girls, gipsies, 
and the most worthless of the sex, all pressing forward 


in one broad extended ring to witness the races. * * | 

‘*In the intervals between the races the course-ground | 
was filled with rope dancers, jugglers, necromancers, and | 
various kinds of gamesters. On the outskirts of the | 
course were fixed up long lines of splendid booths and | 


pavilions, many of which were hung with crimson and 
beautiful tapestry. These contained all the applianees 
and parapharnalia of gambling and earousing on the most 
extended sea'e. Over many of these gambling-tables 
fashionably-dressed females were presiding, to render 
more attractive the lure to destruction. It seemed as 
though there was here brought before me, in one eoncen- 
trated and panoramic view, an exhibition of the world’s 
varied allurements to sin. 

‘* The excitement which the races occasioned was in- 
tense. I had noidea [ should feel so much interest in 
the scene. There are few things more exciting than the 
spectacle of twelve or eighteen noble horses pressing for- 


ward over the race ground, with the speed of the wind, | 


while you kuow, upon the success of each of those animals, 
thousands have been staked. As one and another of the 
horses fall back and give up the effort, and the point is 
how to be contested between two or three, among whom 
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neither has scarcely half-a-yard’s distance the ad 
of the other, the interest amid the whole countless 
throng of gazers rises to its highest pitch of intensity 
There is scarcely an individual on the ground that inte 
not bet upon one of these ; and no one who has not been 
actually present in the midst of such a scene, can conceive 
of the excitement that is felt. I never before was 5, 
fully aware of the strong demoralizing influence of horse. 
racing. In every direction was drinking, and carousins 
and obstreperous mirth.’’ 4 


After visiting South Wales, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
| Manchester, Tadcaster, York, Kendal, Penrith, Carlisle, 
| and other places, on his route to the north, Dr. Clart 





proceeded to Scotland, and was much pleased with alj 
that he saw in the country of Scott and Burns, of Knox 
and Chalmers. His descriptions of Scottish scenery and 
manners are in general correct, although he allowed him- 
self but little time to make himself fully acquainted with 
either. The same remark applies to his ‘* glimpses?’ of 
Ireland and North Wales, both of which he visited previous 
to his departure from England on his homeward passage, 
Dr. Clark left the Bristol Channel, on board the Great 
Western, on Saturday evening, July 21st, 1838, and 
arrived at New York on Sunday morning, August 5. 
Among his fellow-passengers on this occasion were Tyrone 
Power, Charles Mathews, and Madame Vestris. Alto- 
gether, his book is an agreeable and instructive one, and 
to many persons it will prove peculiarly interesting, from 
the number of notices of ministers and of religious mat- 





ters which it contains, 


Recollections of England. By the Rey. Stephen Il. 
Tyng, D.D. London: S. Bagster and Sons, 1847. 
Axotuer publication by an American clergyman, ofa 

similar nature to Dr. Clark’s ‘‘ Glimpses of the Old 

World,’’ but not so interesting. ‘The author is Rector of 

St. George’s, New-York, and his voyage to England, was 

undertaken with the view of becoming acquainted with 

some of those who take the lead in the religious societies 
of this country, and of studying the institutions of rel- 
gion, rather than the buildings connected with them. The 
remarks and descriptions are often of a cursory character, 
and the volume has few of those animated sketches of 
places and scenery, which are found in the larger work of 
his friend, the late Dr. Clark, in whose footsteps he fol- 
lowed during his stay in England. ‘The volume, how- 
ever, is written in a pleasing style, and, to the people of the 
| United States, will furnish some information of men and 
| manners in this country, which, to the class for whom the 
| author writes, will not be without its value. Dr. Tyng made 
ha hasty excursion to Scotland, and to ‘‘the land of Burns,” 
and some of his remarks on Scottish matters are rather 
amusing. Every object was viewed with the eye ofan Amen 





can, and comparisons are sometimes made by no means f3- 
_yourableto our notions of things. He was disappointed, on 
| the whole, with Edinburgh, but this may partly be account- 
ed for by the fact that it rained almost continually duriag 
the few days he was there. With Glasgow he was beer 
pleased ; and on the afternoon of the only Sunday whieh 
he spent in that city, he attended the Tron Chureh, "4 
| account, we suppose, of its having been Dr. Chalmers * 
former place of ministry. The sermon he heard be 
thought very indifferent, ‘‘ with very little 
_ point or power.’’ Who was the preacher on the oceas® 
he does not inform us, but he seems to imply that be 
_ found the whole service cold and uninteresting, from 
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want of the prayer-book ; though it was pleasant, he 
aids, to see all the congregation, both young and old, 
freely using their bibles. Some of the facts of Dr. Tyng’s 
hook are marked by their inaccuracy. He calls Preston- 

«the last fatal contest ’’ for the Pretender ; where- 
as, it was the first real victory he gained, and the one 
which opened England to him. Ayr, he says, is about 
§fteen miles from Glasgow. Short as the ride is by the 
railway, the distance is not less than forty miles. The 
suthor was not quite three months in Great Britain, and 
ay mistakes in this brief journal of his visit and obser- 
rations on our manners, history, and institutions, may be 
considered excusable in the circumstances. 


The Farmer's Friend: A Record of Recent Discoveries, 
Improvements, and Practical Suggestions in Agricul- 
ture. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1847. 

Tars is a useful and practical book ona useful and 
practical subject, and well worthy of its name. The plan 
f the work, though claiming no merit on the score of 
originality, is an excellent one, and the volume will be 
welcomed by all that large portion of the community 
who are interested in farming operations. The valu- 
able information contained in the different chapters has 
been compiled and arranged from various agricultural 
journals of the day, and other approved and satisfactory 
sources, The agriculturist may put full confidence in 
the book when he learns that such scientific and ex- 
perienced men as Mr. Blacker, Professor Johnston, 
Mr. Smith of Deanston, Mr. Grey of Dilston, Liebig, 
Professor Diaubeny, and others, whose names are es- 
vemed by farmers, are amongst those whose articles 
form the contents. Agriculture has now attained to 
the dignity of a science, and that publication will prove 


’ which comprises, 


itself indeed the ‘‘ Farmer's Friend,’ 
ata cheap rate, well sifted, carefully condensed, and com- 
prehensive reports and papers, on all matters relative to 
agricultural improvements and progress. On such sub- 
jects as live stock, implements, draining, manures, culti- 
vation and crops, there is here a body of valuable infor- 
mation, which cannot fail of being of great utility to the 
firmer. The editor has executed his task with much 
jedgment and discrimination. Ile states, that if the 
work is encouraged, a volume of similar character, under 
the same name, will be issued half-yearly. 

Carlisle in 1745. Authentic Account of the Occupation 
of Carlisle by Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 
Edited by G. G. Mounsey. 
Carlisle: J. Steel. 


London: Longman & Co. 


ALtuovan, from the nature of its contents, the plan of 
this work is not a very connected one, the volume will be 
found interesting from the variety of curious details, both 
listorical and local, which it contains. It is principally 
eomposed of the correspondence and narrative of the Rev. 
Dr. Waugh, a Prebendary of Carlisle Cathedral, and 
Chancellor of the Diocese, at the time of the Highland 
ruption into England. 
porter of the Revolution of 1688, which hurled the 





This gentleman—a zealous sup- | 


Stuarts from the throne—carried on a correspondence | 
of it — 


with several persons in Scotland, and, among others, 
with John Goldie, Esq., a magistrate of Dumfries, who 
farnished him, from time to time, with accurate accounts 
Of the progress of the rebellion. These he communicated 


——- 


© his friend Dr, Bettesworth, Dean of the Arches, Lon- | 
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don, and also, it is believed, to the Duke of Newcastle, 
then prime minister. The letters to the former have been 
preserved, and form part of this collection ; those to the 
latter were altogether disregarded, and are not now to be 
found. A twofuld interest attaches to the city of Carlisle 
at that eventful time—from its being the only fortress- 
town of England occupied by the forces of the Pretender 
during the brief period that the imperial crown of these 
realms seemed to be almost within his grasp, and from 
the trials and executions that took place in it after the 
Goldie’s letters 


suppression of the rebellion. Mr. 


to Dr. Waugh are pretty full as to the 
Scotland, 


It was on the 3d of November, 


young 
adventurer’s progress in previous to the 
invasion of England. 
six weeks afier Cope’s defeat at Prestonpans, that the 
Prince’s army broke up from Edinburgh and marched 
southwards in three divisions. On the afternoon of the 
Yth, they appeared before Carlisle, to the number of about 
9,000 men. The Highlanders that same night retreated 
to Brampton, seven tniles on the high road to Newcastle ; 
but on the 13th they returned, and began the siege of 


thecity. The following is the account of its surrender :-— 


‘© On the morning of Friday the 15th, the trenches 
were pushed within eighty yards of the wall. An assault 
by esealade appears to have been intended; but before 
anything was attempted the white flag was hung out, and 
an offer made to treat for the surrender of the city. An 
express was despatched to the Prince at Brampton, who 
replied that he would not do things by halves; and that 
the city had no terms to expect unless the eastle surren- 
dered at the same time. In the afternoon this was ac- 
ceded to. The terms were—that the town and eastle 
with the artillery and magazines should be delivered up ; 
that the men should lay down their arms in the mar- 
ket-place, after which they should have passes to go 
where they pleased, on taking oath not to carry arms 
against the house of Stuart tor a twelvemonth ; that 
the city of Carlisle should retain all its privileges ; 
that they should deliver up all arms, &c., and also 
the horses of all such as had appeared in arms against 
the Prince. And that all deserters, particularly the sol- 
diers, that had enlisted with the Highlanders after the 
late battle at Prestonpans, and had fled to Carlisle, 
should be delivered up. ‘The Duke of Perth immediately 
entered and took possession, and the next day proclaimed 
King James, attended by the mayor and civil officers in 
their robes, with their sword and mace. It is stated 
that, on this occasion, the health of Prince Charles Kd- 
ward, as Regent, being drunk, Mr. Daere, who had 
commanded the troop of horse in the city, deliberately pro- 
posed the health of King George. The keys of the city 
were presented to the Prince at Brampton, by the Mayor 
and Corporation on their knees; and on Monday the 18th 
November, Charles Kdward made lis entry into Carlisle 
seated on a white charger, and preceded by not less than 
an hundred pipers.”’ 

The proceedings of the court-martial held for the trial 
of Colonel Durand, the commander of the town and castle, 
for its surrender, are given in full. Among the mem- 
bers of the court on this oecasion, we find the name of 
General Wolfe, who fell gloriously at Quebec in 1759. 
Col. Durand was unanimously acquitted. Charles fixed his 
quarters at the house of Mr. Highmore, attorney. Among 
the antiquities of Carlisle this house is one of the most 
interesting. The following is Mr. Mounsey's notice 


‘* This was a large, white-fronted house on the west 
side of English Street, nearly in the centre of the city. 


It stood a little back from the street, which is there wide 


and spacious, The entry was by an archway in the centre 
of the building, of sufficient width for a carriage drive, 
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which led through to the garden behind, extending to 
Blackfriars’ Street. Under this archway were the entries 
of the house ; and on it, in front, was a large bay window 
of the drawing-room above, on the first floor. ‘The house 
was large and commodious. It was anciently ealled ‘the 
Earl’s Jpn,’ and was in all probability the property and 
occasional habitation of the Earls of Cumberland in an- 
cient times, when Carlisle was a place of great public 
importance, and affairs required their presence there, or 
of refuge from the wasting inroads of the Scots; for in 
those times, scarcely was there a family of consequence 
in the country that had not its house of refuge in the town. 


Highmore’s House, as it was called in later times, has | 


been converted into shops, and new fronted ; the archway, 
which formed the entrance to it, is now ‘ Barwise’s 
Court,’ and in the garden has beea formed a street com- 
municating with Blackfriars’ Street ; so that it is no 
longer recognisable as ‘a house.’’’ 


The building known the name of Hlighmore’s house | «. ; , a ar 
The building known by tl i ghmore’s house | « +, revelation of a Saviour, and the way of beatin 


afterwards became the residence of the Duke of Cumber- 
land during his occupation of Carlisle. The Highlanders 
continued to advance without check, till they reached 
Derby, where, on finding that they had three armies in 
their front, each larger than their own, the officers held a 
council of war, at which, it is well known, the famous re- 
treat was resolved upon, which ended in the utter ruin of 
the enterprise. Little could the chiefs foresee the dire con- 
sequences of that sudden resolve, so fatal to the hopes and 
prospects of the Stuarts—so fatal, too, to themselves, 
and to their descendants. The abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions, the extinction, for ever, of all the old heredi- 
tary and feudal rights of chieftainship, the scattering and 
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| characteristics remain unuoticed in after life 





critical study of the Seriptures, The Bible, as a 
book, is placed so early in the hands of children ig i 
country—long may it so continue !—that many of its 
ote All know 
that in it are contained the Law and the Testimony— jy, 
revealed message of God to man; but few are aware of 
its minor excellences, and that besides jts originalit 
sublimity, depth, and spirituality, its subject-matter ig 
brief—that for sty/e and the purest mother- English ig isa 
book unequalled—‘‘ the Book of books.’’ It is this 
book which is here opened up and presented jn a Dorel 
and most attractive form—although, in cloquently €Xpati- 
ating upon its numerous beauties, the author hever 
appears to his readers to forget that the Sacred Volume 


j ry iv ; wai , ai > vs j ; 
_derives its chief claim to the regard of mankind, from 


and that they would use the Bible far amiss who peruse 
it only for the gratification of literary tastes. Some loot 
interesting and valuable supplementary notes are added 
to this edition of a work which cannot be too widel; 
diffused. 
Lhe MacDermots of Ballycloran. By Mr. A. Trollope, 
Three volumes. London: Newby. 
Or hereditary right, Mr. Trollope may claim power as 
a fictionist ; but he holds by a better tenure. This ear- 
nest work, on the social, political, and religious condition 
of Ireland—for such, in fact, this titular romance is— 


displays at once comprehensive views of the Inany ills 


peeling of the clans deprived of their natural ehiefs, ‘the | 


clearings ’’ that have taken place in various parts of the 
Highlands, the large emigrationsfrom their fatherland, and 


the misery and famine that now exist in the heath-covered | 
mountains and lone sequestered valleys of the Highlands | 


of Seotland, all may be traced back to the unexpected 


resolution taken at Derby, to retrace their steps to | 


the north, rather than proceed onwards to London. 
The crown, that had been almost within the reach of 
their chivalrie leader, melted away into thin air. The 
surrender of Carlisle to the king’s troops, under the 
Duke of Cumberland, took place on the 30th De- 
cember, and his Royal Highness entered the town 
the next day. The trials of the prisoners commenced 
at Carlisle on the 12th of August 1746, and the notices 
of them, given towards the conclusion of the volume, are 
rendered peculiarly interesting from the allusions made to 
The 
To the anti- 


this portion of the annals of the town in Waverley. 
editor has executed his task very creditably. 
quarian, as well asto the historian and topocrapher, the 
work will prove interesting, and in no small degree useful. 
It describes Carlisle as it was a century ago, and the de- 
scriptions are aided by several well-finished wood-cuts of 


local objects, some of which do not now exist. ‘The editor | 


has also embellished the title page with the engraving of 
both sides of a medal, struck by the Prince in 1745. 


Literary Characteristics of the Holy Scriptures. 
J. M. M‘Culloch, D.D. 
tions and Supplementary Notes. 
& Boyd. 

Tus is a popular work ; a book for the many, and an 
excellent one ; not the formal treatise that might be ex- 
pected from a learned D.D. It throughout displays cul- 
tivated taste, is written with great elegance of style, 
and forms a captivating introduction te the careful or 


Edinburgh : Oliver 


By | 
Second Edition, with Addi- | 








which afflict that doomed country, and nice and accurate 
observation of actual life, as it is animated or modified by 
an anomalous and, indeed, an almost indescribable state of 
society. We cannot tell how Mr. Trollope has gained 
his intimate knowledge of Irish life and manners ; but it 
is evident that he knows thoroughly what he has repre- 
sented with both power and skill. The principal cha- 
racters are genuine specimens cf general as well as of 
Irish humanity ; and his representations are entirely 
devoid of both the partialities and extravagant exaggera- 
His sketches, if more 
broad and highly coloured than those of Miss Edgeworth, 


tions of the native fictionists. 


have a much closer affinity to her school than to that of the 
popular Irish novelists of the day, and, if they have less of 


| the piquant and picturesque than the latter, they may boast 
| greater truthfulness and freedom from all sorts and shades 


of party-prejudice. ‘lake the novel as a whole, and we 
know not where to look for a truer picture of social Ireland, 
than may be found in its characters and descriptions. If 


| be a painful and sometimes a repulsive one, the fault lies net 
_in the painter or anatomist, but in the subject ; and oeca 


sionally in a desire to inform rather than to entertain. 
The story exhibits a whole gallery of national portraits, 
some of which will not easily be forgotten. Many as are 
the Irish Priests that we have had within the last twenty 
years, Father John and his curate are as original as the 
former is true, admirable, and loveable, though painted by 
a Protestant. Thady MacDermot, the unlucky heir of 
desolate Ballycloran, is more effective amidst his vulgar, 
but real cares and griefs, his genuine kindness of heart 
and sturdy endurance, than the most exalted hero of stilt 
ed romance. But it is needless to dwell upon what is 
our pages the reader may not taste, and we have dese 
warmly recommending these truthful and instructive 
sketches, not alone to the cultivated readers of romance?) 


but to the enlightened friends of Ireland, 
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Rerollections of Rambles Abroad and at 
Hom. By Calder Campbell, author of ‘‘ The Palmer’ s 
Last Lesson,’’ &e. &e. Three Volumes. London : 
Newby. 

Ova readers do not require any introduction to an au- 
thor, whose pleasant verses have so often illuminated our 
en and other pages. Ilere Major Campbell appears asa 

writer only—as a writer of such prose as poets write. 

fis ‘Recollections’ are as diversified as the scene of 
bis wanderings ‘‘Abroad and at Home.’’ They refer to the 
North of Scotland, the Eastern Highland Border, with 
its inspiring legends and traditions, and magnificent 
senery ; or to India, not less fertile in sights and ‘‘ Recol- 
wetions,”’ that imprint themselves upon the young and 
poetic mind. At the age of seventeen, charmed with the 
prinlere ‘‘of wearing scarlet and a sword,’’ the young 
widier was, at one bound, sent from the obscurity of a 
Highland Llome to the East ; but his native hills were 
never forgotten, and with them are associated his most 
woder—if not his most exciting ‘‘ Recollections.”” Taken 
asa whole, we may safely predict that his modest antici- 
rations will be abundantly fulfilled, and that the pleased 
reader—for there is no need of the solicited ‘* indul- 
gence’’—will, on his request, accompany him as he would 
3 “wandering gipsy who now leads him over the bleak up- 
land, whence the rolling sea and busy mart may be seen ; 
and then into the dense forest, where nature lieth not 
supine among leafy arbours ;” be led ‘‘ not as by a guide, 
whose ain is to direct, but by a comrade whose desire is 
to divert. ”” 


A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Butler, late Fanny 
Kemble. Two Vols. London: Edward Moxon. 


Mas. Butien’s “‘ Year of Consolation’’ was passed in 


Rome; and her voluines contain a current account of her | 


proceedings by the way—what she saw, how she fared— 
vhom she met, and in what manner they acted. ‘The 
ground has been well trampled before Mrs. Butler's jour- 














| 
| 
} 


wy; and with all the deep interest attaching to Italy, | 


travels and sojournings there are not in high repute with 
the publishers. So many people go to Italy, and so many 
rnite without having anything to say, that all new works 
on the subject, except the guide-books, are regarded with 
sspicion. Mrs. Butler’s volumes should, however, be 
excepted froin tle general rule, because she sometimes 
followed byepaths instead of the common roads; encoun- 
vred adventures not very dangerous but all the more en- 
vertaining—and, without professing to be a connoisseur, 
bas given to those of us who can’t get to Italy, very plea- 
‘nt pictures of the paintings and statuary which we 
might see if we were more fortunate ; and, what may be 
of more importance, glimpses of the common every-day 
ay of life amongst green-grocers, shoemakers, and 


Tt: ; . , 
millioers at home, which most of our travelling autho- 
resses are disposed to overlook. All her trials and toils | 


~her escapes, and wanderings out of the way—her plea- 


her and those that she thinks might be advantageously 
altered are narrated or discussed in a fresh and happy 
tyle, that makes one quite in love with the volumes, and 
‘ered that there were not three instead of two of them. 
Sometimes we are anxious to see the old rule of three re- 
— even without deference to the paper makers, but 
‘© this instance the end comes too soon ; and we could have 
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hiked that the ‘‘ Year of Consolation’’ had been extended 
to sixteen months—for the sake both of the authoress 
aud the ‘‘reading public ;"’ of whom the greater part know 
nearly all of St. Peters, the heathen, and the post- 
heathen lions of Rome, that they are likely ever to know, 
until they make a holiday excursion, when all the rail- 
ways open, to the Tiber; but few of whom really ever 
have the means of realing much respecting the trades- 
men, and artizans, and shopkeepers of the seven hills ; 


| whether they advertise, and push, and ask two prices—in 


| short, whether they bear the slightest affinity with Ox- 


ford Street, or. the Strand, with Liverpool, with Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. There is of course the general 
argument, that humanity all over the world minds its own 
interests pretty well, and very nearly after the same 
rules; but still one wants to know something more of the 
principles and conduct of those burghers, who occupy the 
places where the world’s masters dwelt in classic ages. 

Mrs. Butler does not profess to investigate the Roman 
paintings and sculpture on classical and critical rules. 
Her remarks are so much more valuable on that aceount. 
We do not know that artistes are always the best judges 
of works of art. Sometimes a difference exists between 
them and the popular opinion, though in the end the 
latter generally prevails, 

Without in the slightest degree imitating the misde- 
meanours of some travellers, especially those who, like 
Mrs. Butler, have a connexion with the western world ; 
she lets us into a great many secrets respecting the do- 
inestic life of the Romans which are worth knowing, and 
gives us valuable information on the subjects of hotels 
and shops—those that should be avoided and those that 
may be trusted. In the midst of all these details, that 
might be naturally expected to interest a lady, there are 
interspersed minute details respecting the condition of 
the people, their appearance, and—we regret it for their 
sakes—their low moral and physical habits. After all the 
information given in pamphlets, and books, and speeches 
respecting the hot and cold baths, the wash-houses, and 
many similar ineans of healthful life abounding on the 
Continent, Mrs. Butler alleges most distinctly that 
cleanliness is not practised in any country except Eng- 
land, and but very moderately there ; while we learn 
that an abundant supply of clean cold water, or the in- 
clination to use it, is as necessary on the Tiber as the 
Shannon or the Humber. We can glean also from these 
volumes the sad want of an efficient poor-law in the Ro- 
man States where the beggars seem evidently to have beat 
those of Ireland, before Mr. Mathew's agitation, in extreme 
distress, dunning, and perseverance. It is deplorable to 
find the sweetest scenery and the finest climate of Europe 
blotted over with begrgars—the outcasts of a peasantry 





"res and her merry-makings—the practices that pleased | 


always half starving amidst abundance. 


Mrs. Butler left Southarmpion with no companion ex- 
cept her maid-servant, on Saturday the 20th December, 
| 1845; and as to her channel navigation, bears this testi- 
mony, that though she has crossed the Atlantic six times, 
she had never spent a more terrible night at sea; but 
| the passage was fortunately short. The customs’ regu- 
lations caused some loss of time, but in the end Mrs. 
_ Butler got to Rouen, and there she says :— 


‘“ At Rouen we got a mouthful of dinner, and having 
| resumed our seats in the Diligence, proceeded to the rail - 


oad, where we stopped under a species of square gate- 
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way, the top of which was occupied by some machinery, 
whence depended four powerful iron bars, with hooks at 
their extremities ; these having been fastened to the Dili- 
gence, the machinery at the top was set in motion, and 
gradually the huge machine—baggage, passengers, and 
all—was lifted bodily off its own wheels, and transferred to 


a set of railroad wheels, upon which it was lowered and | 


took its place immediately in the train, the common road 


wheels being dragged off, I should think with much self- | 
gratulation by the teatn that brought the monstrous load | 
upon them to the railroad. The rest of our route was made | 
in spite | 


sleet, and bitter cold wind, 


in the dark, in rain, 
of which a second-class carriage immediately before ours 
—without any roof or shelter to it whatever—was filled 
with poor people, many of them women, without any pro- 
tection for their heads but the cap, which the lower order 
of women habitually go out in. We reached Paris at ten 
o'clock, and were again craned up from the railroad cars, 
and let down on a set of common wheels, wherewith we 
made our way to the iness It is twenty years 
since I was last in Paris, a school girl. 


RIE TLES. 


‘©Tf I had travelled more on the Continent, before I | 
went to America, I should have been infinitely less sur- | 
prised and amazed than I was at the various unpleasant | 


peculiarities of its inhabitants. Sinee residing in the 
United States I have returned to Europe and travelled in 
Germany, and have had some opportunity of comparing 


smoking and spitting on the Rhine, to the same articles | 


on the Hudson, and really hardly know to which toaward 
the preference ; and after raving at every inn I put up at 
in America, for insutticient ablutionary privileges, find my- 
self now in one of the best hotels in Paris, with a thing 
like a small cream jug for a water vessel in my bed-room, 
and a basin as big as a little pudding bowl: moreover, 
when I asked for warm water for my toilet, they proluced 
a small copper pot, with an allowance such as the young- 
est gentleman, shaving the faintest hopes of a beard, 


might have found insufficient for his purposes ; in short, | 
I believe England is the only place in the world where | 


people are not disgustingly dirty : and I believe, as a dear 


friend of mine once assured me, that execedingly few peo- | 


’ 


ple are clean there.’ 


Of Paris she has little to say, but of the country on- 
wards by her route and the villages, she gives more dif- 
fuse details. Caught in a snow-storm amongst the 
French highlands at the head of the tributaries to the 
Seine, the lady and her maid experienced the discomforts 
of a French hotel in the wood country—from whence 


Paris draws its fuel—some such place apparently as an 


English beer-shop, or a Scotch third-rate publie house. | 


The fears of the two companionless females were sutfi- 
ciently annoying to themselves, and amusing enough to 
the reader, but finally they were extricated, by the judi- 
cious expenditure of sixty francs on the single-eyed host 
who drove them through the forest and the snow-dritts, 
over dreary mountains to Autun. Sometime elapsed be- 
fore his fares gathered sufficient contidence to question 
their charioteer whom they mentally associated with the 
banditti suppose, and only supposed to haunt the moun- 
tains. Within sight of Autun, however, their courage 
rose, and rendered them laudably inquisitive. 

** Our guide pointed out to me a gorge running sharply 
up, as though a wedge had been driven into the moun- 
tains at the extremity of which he said there was a cas- 
cade of upwards of a hundred feet. ‘The scenery of this 
region must certainly be exceedingly charming in summer, 
The gentleman sportsman at the inn had spoken to me of 
the fine trout in the streams here, and said that several gen- 


tlemen of that neighbourhood belonged to trouting clubs, 


and had actually gone to Norway and to Canada for the 
sole and simple pleasure of trout fishing. I had no idea 
that (Frenchmen were ever such keen sportsmen. Re- 
verting to this in my conversation with our driver as we 
drove along the margin of this lovely brook (a tributary 
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of the Arroux), he informed me that the inhabits 


did not profess to be sporting gentlemen, ies yon 


'quick-lime into these brooks, and by that m 
and destroyed a quantity of fish. This was ouante 
_ poaching | had never heard of before.”’ “ 


It is obvious that Mrs. Butler cannot haye travelled 5) 
much in the Highlands of Scotland as in those of France, 
In Scotland, at least during our younger years, poach. 
_ing by lime was a common offence ; and, although ap 
execrable mode of killing fish, yet we are not certain of 
being altogether exempt from guilt in the matter, Jp. 
| deed, we fear, that Mrs. Butler will find the plaa 
but too common wherever lime, rivulets, and mischievous 


| boys, without reference to older poachers, meet. From 
Autun, the travellers proceeded by diligence to Chalons 


and went forward to Lyons by the same lazy ang 
disagreeable kind of conveyance. The French hare 
never learned, and now will likely never learn, the expir- 
They could not turn 


| ing trade of stage-coach driving. 
| out a well-appointed coach even on the route from Paris 
| the first, to Lyons, the second city of the kingdom—its 
| Manchester. In the diligence from Chalons, however, 
| ‘fa gouty gentleman, mufied in dreadnoughts,’’ who “ had 
had a threatening of gout,’’ became an excellent travel. 
ling companion, thoroughly conversant in all antiquarian 
matters ; and the chief inspector of customs at Lyons, a 
most admirable acquaintance. The delays of the dili- 
gence were sufficiently provoking, especially as the snow- 
storm was a good pretext for all disarrangements ; but the 
stoppages were improved, for the inspection of old ruins 
and curious churches, a branch of sight-seeing, respecting 
which Mrs. Butler very properly remarks— 


| ‘It is extremely painful to me to come, from a mere 
_ motive of curiosity, into a temple dedicated to God ; my 
_ conscience rebukes and troubles me during the whole 
time, and all other considerations are lost in the recollee- 
tion, that I am in the house of prayer, consecrated by 
_ the worship of thousands of souls for hundreds of years. 
| To gaze about, too, with idle, prying eyes, where sit and 
kneel my fellow-Christians, with theirs turned to the 
earth in solemn contemplation or devotion, makes me 
| teel sacrilegiously ; and I do not know what will become 
| of me in Italy, where every church is a galantee-show. 
I prayed as I stood before the altar in this dear little old 


church, and presently we encountered M. le Cure, witt 
| whom my companion (an exceedingly companionable sou!) 
| began the discussion about the repairs being carried on 
in the church, which is a building belonging to the Go- 
vernment, and is being restored with considerable care. 


We fear that English travellers, in general, are less re- 
fined in their notions and practices on this subject thas 
this lady. There are a rudeness and indecorum, far re- 
moved from true religious feeling, that seem to think > 
hallowed thought should rise in any building, where those 
who cherish it worship not. We are not, in any shape, 
subjected to the temptations of Puseyism, and - 
no marked predilection for consecrated stone and lime, 
only the feelings of our neighbours deserve to be respec®™ 
and those who choose to be rude and noisy in their ® 
spection of chapels and cathedrals have no business * 
There is,an evil, we fear, rising from our 
practice of charging fees for admission into eee 
buildings. What an Englishmen pays for he wishes # 
use, and the consequence of paying extends farther the 
the practice. The paintings in this fine old church _¥e 
not all satisfactory to the visiters. 
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« The eonrersation, owing to the Antiquary’s general 
enthusiasm for old churches, and the Care's special en- 
thasiasm for his own old chureh, was extremely amusing 
and interesting to me. The former ob'eete] vehemently 
® some wretched engravings surrounding the walis, re- 
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ting the seven stations, as the Catholies call them, | 


of Jesus bearing the Cross. For me, after one glance 
east at one of these abominations—I had forborne to look 
7 


‘n—all representations of Christ being revolting to) 


all representations of his agony absolutely intoler- | 


sble :—what will become of ine in Italy! In spite of the 
itive pain and disquiet which these desecrations cause 
oe, could not help smiling at the artistical point ot 
ew in which my travelling companion regarded the 
matter.’ 
And in Italy more complicated troubles in this way were 
frequently met. Lyons has some fine streets, but on the 
4" * « 
whole is not certainly superior to our manutacturing 
Marseilles 


the travellers found English friends in a family established 


towns; in many respects it is inferior. At 


there in some branch of manufactures, which should be 

sperous, as we are told that everything at Marseilles 
is inordinately dear. 
the patriarchal way in which the workmen and their em- 
ployers live and mingle is very pleasant :— 


“The enterprise has gone on thriving, the works 
increasing, the buildings and establishments growing 
every year, adding to the number of workmen and the 
importance of the undertaking; the French merehants 
and masters remaining amazed at this success, where they 
had predicted the most signal failures; the civil autho- 
nities inquiring of Mr. the average amount of crime, 
and receiving for answer that they had no instance of crime 
whatever among them—petty misdemeanours, which were 





visited by the universal indignation and reprobation of the | a sad account : 


workmen themselves, but no crime; Government enter- 
prises of the same description sending to request to see the 
rules by which the establishment was governed, receiving 
for answer that there was no written or printed rules or 
specific code of government, that a feeling of mutual 


confidence and respect, justice on both hands, honour- | 


able dealings from master to man, ample compensation in 
the shape of high wages, and that which is a thousand 
umes more efficient, a consciousness, on the part of the 
men, of being treated with humanity and with sympathy ; 
these were the only laws existing between them and 
their dependents. Oh? my dear, dear countrymen, how 
truly I believe that you, and you alone, could have 
achieved such a noble triumph. My heart melted, and 
my eyes filled with tears, while listening to these most 


Certainly the following account of 
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discovered, and the young master thanked his workman 
tur the zeal with which he defeaded his father’s property. 
He sail that few of the spectators of this truly patri- 
archal fefe remained unmoved at the greeting between 
his father and the men: and I ean well believe it, for the 
mere description of it atfeeted me profoundly. God prosper 
the work! These men are missionaries in the stvicieas 
sense of the term. Dismissal and his father’s censure 
are the only punishments among them. Towards three 
o'clock, Mrs. —— called for me to drive with her on 
the Prado.’’ 

It is, however, a great mistake to suppose, as many tra- 


vellers who know more of foreign countries than their 


| own assume, that English artizans would not be equally 


attentive to bare borders. Wherever botanical gardens 
have been open to them, there has been no wilful destruc 
tion of tlowers and borders. 

Ecclesiastical atlairs amongst the small Protestant com- 
munity of Marseilles are not prosperous ; but we fear that 
there is no necessity for taking a journey to Marseilles in 

} 


| order to meet with a dead worship. 








**At a few steps trom the hotel, Mme. —— pointed 
out to me the French Protestant Chureh. Upon asking 
her husband some questions respecting the service and 
congregation here, he informed me that it was the same 
as the Church d+ L’ Oratorre, the French Calvinist 
service, that there were not above twenty seats per- 
manently retained for the year; and of these twenty it 
was extremely rare that half should be occupied ; that 
the elders whose presence was in some sort expected asa 
matter of decorum, appeared only as a pure ceremony, 
and oue which for the most part they were glad to eseape 
as often as possible. “That the service aad preaching 
were utterly uninteresting to the people, and the congre- 
gation meagre and indifferent in the extreme. This was 
and yet what is to be done, when the 
mere empty form of religion, a dead corpse, stands up 
alone, beckoning, with languid hands, a people whose 
hearts are dead tua dead worship’ Who ean wonder 
that living men who think, and women who feel, should 
fecl but little within them to answer to such a eall? Good 
God! how wonderful it is that that religion whose very 
essence is immortal, the element of incessant activity, of 
strength, vitality, spirituality, should 
thing as for the most part through 
Christendom it is! Nevertheless, it cannot perish, and 
doubtless these people will in rood ime reject these 


endless progress, 


beeome such a 


| stones that are given them for the bread of life, and these 


| 


interesting details, and I could not repress a feeling of | 


patriotic pride in the belief that none but Englishmen 
eould thus have undertaken and thus accomplished. 
are Mr. went on to tell me some details of 
the yearly celebration of his father’s birth-day by his 
workmen, to whom on that day they gave a dinner, 
towhich all the eivil authorities and principal people of 
the town, their ladies and friends, are invited, when 
these five hundred men march in two by two, the ap- 
prentices carrying large baskets of nosegays, which they 
distribute to the lady guests—a tribute from the work- 
men themselves to their master’s friends. An abundant 
repast is furnished them, wine a discrétion; and, in the 
midst of the most unbounded gaicty and enjoyment, not 
. “ingle instance of intoxication is seen ; nor does the 
ruction of any sort amount to more than the acci- 
dental breakage of a few plates and glasses. Mr. 
opetis on this oceasion his own garden to his workmen, 
and not a single flower is touched, not a box-border trod- 
den on ; and Mr. —— told me that, on one of these oc- 
cations, hastening himself to the place where he was 
op to superintend some fire-works which were to be 
- hn he was jumping over one of the beds in his fa- 
hp garden, when one of the workmen not recognising 
~ seized him by the collar, exclaiming—‘ Ah, malheu- 
%, tu abuses de la confiance qu’on nous montre, en 








Fuisant le jardin de M——,’ The mistake was soon 





stagnant waters, so different from the well of living 
waters, that Christ has promised to them that believe in 
him. 

Sunday, 4th January.—Things that I had ordered at 
the shops were brought home this morning, as well as 
my linen from the washerwoman's. We have now been 
travelling three weeks in Franee, and of course this dese- 
cration of Sunday is no surprise.’’ 

The Mediterranean was angry, like the English channel, 
when Mrs. Butler left Marseiiles, and partly destroyed 
the pleasure of the voyage; which was farther lessened 
by the aggravating conduct of the proprietors of the 
Leopoldo Secondo steamer, who charged 32 franes for the 
voyage—tmeals inclusive—but then they only give meals 
when the vessel is in motion, when, in a stormy day, they 
cannot be of much use, aud charge for them when tho 
ship isin any of the harbours exactly at the time when 
any good could be got out of them. We shall certainly 
not take Leopoldo Secundo, unless better may not be, for 
the voyage from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia. At 
the latter place, Mrs. Butler paid for seats by the 
Diligence to Rome—the conveyance for the mails of his 
Holiness the Pope—without seeing the dirty vehicle that 
does the work—a piece of imprudence of which she warns 
other travellers. But the day was brilliant, the country 
af 
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beau‘i‘ul, and the climate precisely that of Georgia in 
December or January ; while the traveller'was ‘‘ agreeably 


surprised’’ with the ‘‘ amount of agriculture and cultiva- | 
tion in the Campagna,’’ which disappeared as the evening | 


closed in, and the aspect of the plain really did become 
desolate. Night came, and Rome was reached. ‘‘I 
was,’’ says Mrs. Butler, ‘‘in Rome, and it was the very 
Rome of my imagination; the dark, deep, dismal, 
stinking streets through which we now rattled, however, 
were new experiences,” and the custom-house was in thie 
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virtually ‘‘open sewers,’’ and sprinkling jit OVER the 
macadamized streets, ‘‘to lay the dust.’’ Some of the 
water fountains of the Borghese would have been 

there. Even humbler water-carts would be improve. 
ments on the present plan. Their contents would pro- 
bably be pure and clean, Ladies who have a thirst vd 
useful domestic knowledge will find it in such sketches 
of the green markets and the flesh markets of Rome - 


| We quote :— 


way; but at last ‘‘ my sister’s servant met me here, and | 


at length, transferred to an open carriage, we rolled 


through the streets, where the houses looked, by contrast | 


of moonlight and shadow, like actual carvings of ivory 
and ebony, up steep and slippery pavements, to the 
Pincio, where, at a lighted upper window, I saw a wo- 


man’s figure. I scrambled up three pairs of stone stairs, 


and so into my sister’s arms, worn out, and ready to | 


die with the fatigue of coming and the emotion of being 
come.”’ 

Our space will not allow us to follow Mrs. Butler in 
her pleasant wanderings in and around Rome. We can 
only take au extract from her pages here and there, to 
show what may be expected in the book. The beggars 
of Rome are, as we have previously remarked, more im- 
portunate than those of any other country. ‘‘ Words,’’ 


says Mrs. Butler, ‘‘ fit only for dogs, do not repel them, 


all sense of shame or of injury; they are triple-cased in 

the impervious callousness of the lowest degradation.” 
Mrs. Butler sometimes found the means of cleanliness 

where little attention was given to their employment. 


‘* This afternoon, we drove through the streets of Rome. 
out toa place that was once one of the innumerab‘e Cenci 
possessions, but which is now a farm house of the Borghese. 


In one corner of the littered stable-yard, where heaps of | : ; “er , 
, I | gays of dahlias, bunches of jesamine, and heavy-leaved 


_magnolias, and fragrant tube roses, have often caused me 


manure occupied most of the ground, stood a stone sareo- 
phagus with spirited and graceful rilievi, into which fresh 
water was pouring itself, ina glassy stream. As we went 


living woter was falling inthe bright sunshine ; further on, 
again, beneath a sombre avenue of ilex, another of these 
precious reservoirs sparkled and gleamed. 
seribe my delight in living water: these perpetually run- 
ning fountains are a perpetual baptism of refreshment to 
iny mindand senses. The Swedenborgians consider water, 
when mention is made of it in the Bible, as typieal of truth. 
[ love to think of that when I look at it, so bright, so 
pure, so transparent, so temperate, so fit an emblem for 
that spiritual element in which our souls should bathe 
and be strengthened, at which they should drink and be 
refreshed. 
revives. Christ was baptised in water, and washed, himself, 
in the regenerating element, his disciples’ feet. He pro- 
mised living waters to all those who, thirsty, drew near 
to Him, and spoke of that well of everlasting life, which 
those to whom He gave to drink possessed for ever in 
their souls, 1 do not wonder at all the marvellous wasser- 
cur reports. I believe the material element to be, as po- 
tent in regenerating and healing the body, as the spiritual 
element, its clearness dimly represents, is to regenerate and 
heal the mind."’ 


Whatever be the efficiency of cold water as a cure, we 


In our 
large towns the necessity for an abundant supply of water is 


have no doubt of its usefulness as a preventative. 
not yet practically acknowledged. One day lately in Glas- 
gow we noticed men busy with large shovels in baling out 
liquid manure of tolerable cousistency from ‘‘ gutters,”’ 





‘* Among the vegetables which load the stalls at the 
strect corners, I perceive one here with which | am . 
acquainted ; itis the root of the fennel, whose grees 
delicate fuilage is, for some reason, inseparably asso, 
ciated in one’s stomach, and, therefore, one's mind with 
boiled mackerel. We had some at dinner the other day. 
it was stewed like celery, and was not otherwise than 
very good. The stalls where the frying of fish is carried 
on in the streets amuse me excessively. The whole 
process has, strange to say, a cleanly and inviting ap. 
pearance, and the groups oceupied in cooking and jq 
eating at these booths, with their green bowers of branches 
and coloured paper lamps, would make most capital and 
spirited sketches if they could be faithfully copied. In 
country where fruit and vegetables are abundant and 
cheap, I know nothing prettier, or more pleasant, thag 
the sight of a fine market: the beautiful colours, grace. 
ful forms, and sweet smells are most agreeable ; and the 
benificence that provides this plenty is naturally suggested 
to a thankful mind where there docs not exist, as with 
us, such a cruel disparity in the means of the purchasers, 
The market in Philadelphia is one of the cheapest and 


; most abundant I have ever seen, and I know few mo 
nor the threatening arm and lifted hand ; they have lost | on 


satisfactory sights than that which it presents at Mid. 
summer, with its great baskets of precious looking toma- 
toes ; piles of Indian corn, like strings of Roman pearl ; 
heaps of the finest purple polished egg plant ; huge water 
melons, cut to show the firmness and freshness of their 
quality, with that beautiful combination of colours, the 
dark, green rind, the rosy pulp and shining jet-blaek 
seeds ; and then the mountains of downy peaches of every 
conceivable tint, froma sort of purple pink, to a warm 
gold colour ; these, interspersed with huge fan-like nose- 


_mentally to exclaim—‘ Thou openest Thine hand, and 


round the house, we came upon another stone basin, of | oc all omy living with ony alg creat abun 
beautiful form and proportions, into which another gush of | )" Ss 8 ae 8 Caley See eee b 
_ dance, and little poverty, though the one does by no 


It is very 


| means make the other, and that this fertile land of Italy 


lire purifies, but destroys : water cleanses and | 


L eannot de- | testifies, where in the midst of their olive and vineyards, 


and golden harvests, and smiling orchards, the people go 
ragged, and squalid, and miserable looking—working and 
begging too—a most degraded race, whose lovely country 
seems aceursed, because of nen, to those who have lived 
where humanity is nobler, though nature 18 less rich—aa 
admirable sample of the fact that prosperity is a moral 
and not a physical growth. A less agreeable but very 
necessary article of consumption attracted my attention 
this morning. The butcher's shops were full of people, 
and the price of lamb, which they were selling at four 
bajocchi (2d.) a pound, made me think of our people's 
food in London, and of some of those agreeable details 


| ways and means suggested by the ingenuity of eharity, (!) 


committees for the relief of the starving, and finds ooea- 





such as one sees in poor-house reports, and accounts 


sionally in the speeches of gentlemen and noblemen ant 
ous to exert themselves, and devise help for that a 
innumerable host of unhelpables—the poor of the 


thiest nation in the world. 

The notices of Roman shopkeepers are still more amar 
ing, though we fear that Mrs. Butler has not mach ¢x- 
perience of the country trade of England, or of the largest 
number of shops either in country or town, because the 
abominable practice of having not merely two prices, be 
even half-n-dozen, is not by any means confined to Italy. 
The experience of the Authoress in America might here 
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farnishec examples of similar practices both ona smal! and 


3 large scale. 

“ Returning home, I ealled at the shoemaker’s about 
+s [ had ordered, and which were not finished at 
time—now considerably after the time, they 
1 and produced—a pair of black, double-soled, 
thick, heavy, half leather, stuff-boots. I had myself given 
che order for a pair of light-coloured Holland ones, with 
mere toesof patent leather, and the thinnest soles that could 
be made. The shopman shrugged his sheulders, smiled, said 
and would take the one’s I did not want, 
I walker 
English people are the 


some boo 


the appointed 
were finishes 


ig was amistake, 
and wait till suchas T did want could be made. 
out of the shop and did neither. 
only honest trades-people that I am acquainted with, and 
[say it advisedly ; for Americans are unpunctual, and an 
is a contract with time for its olject, and 
they are as regardless, for the most part, of that specics 
of contract as of some others of a different kind. 
now been six months in Rome, and have had leisure and 
morals of retail 
matters of female tratiic, among 
In the first place, the most flag- | 

— oe ged —. oy somes a — e _ | things—ideal representations of that reality? If we had 
merchandise, and the prices they ask for it of all strangers; | i 
but more particularly of the English, whose wealth, lgno- 
ranee, and insolenee, are taxed by these worthy indas- 
trials, without conscience or compassion. 
purchased in a Roman shop by an English person is 
rated at very nearly double its value; and the universal 
custom here, even among the people themselves, is to 
erry ona haggling market of aggression, on the part of 
the purchaser, and defence on that of the vendor, which 
iseften as comical as disgusting. 
it Rome, the other day, | saw a scene between the sa 
manand a lady purchaser, an Italian, that would have 
amazed as well as amused the parties behind and be- 
the counters of Howell and James Ilardings, &c. 


arpointment 


enportunity to see something of ¢t 
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Every article 


Nattaletti’s shi Y 


! 


lady, after choosing her stutf and the quantity she re- 
quired, began a regular attack upon the shopman; it was 

ezzavoce, indeed, but continuous, eager, vchement, press 
ing, overpowering, toadevreeindescribable; and the luck- 
less man Lavine come fora moment from behind the shelter 
g table, the lady eagerly seized hum by the arin, 
ding hun fast, argued her | 
‘next eaught hold of the breast of his coat, 
a few inches of his, her husba: 


1nNE With Inereasinie 


Ing approvingiv at tie thiriit 
I think, however, she did no 
uopmnai looked disgusted, which [ am 
usequence of their having adopted the Englis 
ling in that louse, as they themselves informed 
I did not chea 

I telt proud of his manner of speech. 
Aigqhiise : 


nous ne surfatgon pas, ct 


steal, but dealt 


cltngeour pas nos prix,’ so that to deal in the 
| ing justly. | 
for in France too they | 
‘d the abominable system of prices for the 
usa; and it delights me to think that integrity, jus- 
“ps , and coinfort follow in the footsteps | 
people, wherever their wandering spirit leads 
It is very fit and just that they 
compensations to the foreion people, 
whom they so offen introduce also habits of 
» HF ostentation, and that basest habit of bartering 
the common courtes'es and amenities of life, | 
ness which are priceless, 
tinental people have, and our own have not, 
te we should have learned to imitate rather than | 
I may as well mention here, that I | 
attaletti's shop the best in Rome in every | 


u Of churches by fanciful representations | 
f his life and of his agonies. The following | 
ever, seem to us so very just that we sub- | 


lhave 


iCS- 


Th mean- 


| 
ady quoted Mrs. Butler's opinion regard- 
NZ the decorat ix 


Of the Saviour, 0 
remarks, how 
2*% them. 
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‘The next drawing we saw was one of Jesus sur- 
rounded by his mother, St. Joseph, and St. Ann, and I 
aim not sure whether there is not another male figure in 
the group. They are all attentively observing the child, 
who, represented at about the age of six or seven years 
old, is endeavouring, with the implements of his father’s 
trade, to saw the form of a cross. There is something 
striking in the conception (whether borrowed or not from 
any of the innumerable legends of our Saviour’s childhood, 
ldo not know), and the expressions of all the counte- 
nances are remarkably beautiful and appropriate ; like 
everything which Overbech does, there is a deep piety in 
the whole composition. After this followed scenes trom 
the Gospel; a Last Supper, where the artist has very 
judiciously nade an overturned seat the sole representa- 
tive of the troubled soul of that unfortunate one who 
betrayed the Just. Another drawing, representing the 
‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me!’ excited the 
utmost enthusiasm of some Russian ladies, who, like 
ourselves, were a Im tted to the privilege ot seeing theso 


beautiful things; but for me, I ceased very soon to dis- 


| tinguish it through the blinding tears that filled my eyes. 


Oh! how can people bear to see representations of these 


a friend, a benetactor, a deliverer, to whom we owed 


| more than life; for whom, though we had never seen 


him, our love was greater than for any human being 
whom we ever had seen; and that imaginary representa- 
tions were brought to us of this our most precious friend, 
what would we say’ Should we not turn with almost a 
fecling of insult from a pretended likeness of what was to 
us so dear and venerable? It seems to me that, just in 
proportion as any real.record or representation of Jesus 
(‘hrist would be inestimable to us (so inestimable, that I 
think, in denying us any such vestige, Almighty God has 
wercifully saved us from the danger of an almost rauonal 
idolatry), so worthless and even offensive appear to me 
all these invented images of him—so inadequate when 
they merely seek to represent that face and form, the 
like of which was never seen here on earth—so intoler- 
able, when they repeat the closing seenes of that unpa- 
alleled life, through which the world was redeemed.’’ 

When the subject is fully considered wo almost ex- 
pect every right-constituted mind, believing in the truths 
of Christianity, to adopt the opinion expressed in the lat- 
ter part of this extract. Fanciful and imaginative de- 
lineations of scenes or of individuals unconnected with 
the highest iaterests of mankind may be proper, and often 
even commendable ; but it betrays a singular and not a 
happy taste in those who accept the doctrine of the atone- 
ment to render thoce terrible scenes the subject of a fanci- 
ful delineation, with all the coolness employed in the 
sketches of stores from heathen poctry, or from the 
works of a novelist. 


The new Pope occupies a great place in the world, and 


| a considerable number of pages in Mrs. Butler's second 


volume. He has had credit for a number of small reforms 
—so small, that unless they had been done at Rome, 
where ‘‘ nothing changes’’ was hitherto the rule, they 
would have attracted little attention. Evidently he is a 
man in advance of his position. Whether he may fall 
back, or endeavour to pull his drags of cardinals and 
councils on to his own views, remains still a question for 
time to tell; but there is no question that he bas raised 
hopes in Rome that may not be easily repressed—hopes 
in which all Italy participates; and Mrs. Butler seems 
inclined to believe that he may be the last of the popes 
in whose person the secular sovereignty and the spiritual 
power will be conjoined, as probably as the regenerator of 
the system. The closing anecdote of the following 
extract is creditable to his feeling; and yet, there is 


nothing extraordinary in it—nothing more than the saying 







































































of a sensible man, not inclined to adopt the course fol- 


vast centres of commerce, where the wheels o 
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f business 


: ! is slay , _? 
lowe by a Georgian planter, who flogged his slave for | keep ever moving, and grinding down the strength i 


daring to pray for him. 

‘*To supply the immediate and pressing necessities of 
his government he levied, soon after his accession, a tax | 
of three seudi upon all monasteries, and borrowed a very 
considerable sum of money from the Jesuits; a measure | 
of very popular economy, which he adopted at the same | 
time, was the entire suppression of all moneys for the pur- | 
poses of paying spies, evrvet/lance, &e. The rather com- | 
pulsory nature of the loan thus contracted with the Jesuits | 
1$ not supposed to have by any means rendered that 
powerful body more propitious, either to Pius [X. per- | 
sonally or the policy of his government, and a ludicrous | 
Instance was given of the people’s apprehension of the ill- 
will borne their sovercign by the whole order, when, on | 
the cecasion of his first visit tothe Jesuits, the erowd in 
the streets ran by the side of lis ecurriage, calling to him | 
"Santo Padre non prender la cioecolata.”, ———— told us, 
too, of a curious conversation he had overheard among 
some workmen employed in some repairs at the Llanove- 
rian minister’s house. ‘These men were diliating upoa the 
admirable qualities of theirnew Pope, and the consequent 
ill-will borne him by certain of the Cardinals, and more 
especially by all the Jesuits, who are themselves objects | 
of extreme dislike to the Roman people generally, One | 
of the number, alluding to the malignity of the Pope's | 
enemies, said he must take good care or they would be | 
giving him the ‘ Boecone,’ (literally ‘the mouthfal,’ @ ¢. | 
poison), to which the others responded, that if they did so, 
he would be the last Pope in Rome, as, in the event of his | 
so perishing, the people would rise and have no successor | 
tohim. So violent, indeed, is the feeling of the people 
at present in favour of the Pope, and against all who are 
supposed to be inimical to him, that the latter are bound 
to pray day and night for his safety, tor if he were to die 
from a fall from his carriage, or the most undeniable na- 
tural death in the world, his end would not tail to be at- 
tributed to the machinations of his enemies, who, in any 
popular outbreak, sure to follow upon such a catastrophe, 
would inevitably be made the first vietims of the violence 
of the people. ‘The enthusiasin of all classes (except, in- 
deed, the higher ones) is not confined to Rome. In Anceuna, 
—— told us he dil not think there was a single house 
without a bust or engraving of him. In Bologna, the very 
hearth hitherto of dissatisfaction and disturbance, the same 
spirit prevais. An untortunate priest very narrowly es- 
eaped annihilation there, who ventured to sugvest a doubt 





' } . . Tr 

as to the wisdom of the act of amnesty. Silk cravats, o! 

aiternate striy me ¢ Fvel ow and white, (the Pp ipa cal urs, ) 
* 


with * Viva Pio None’ embroidered in gold upon their 


ends, are worn by all the men: and the women fasten their 


waists with long sashes of the same colours similarly 
adorned. In Rome, the rejoicing over the act of umnests 
Kave rise to sume touching expressions of public feeling, 
and more than one house, to which father, sons, or 
brothers returned, whose untimely burial in political dun- 
geons had covered them with gloom, were hailed. and 
chee red by the assembled multitude, who shared in the 
Joy of ther restoration to their homes and families. A 
ludicrous aneedote was told us, for the truth of which, 
however, I do not vouch, that Cardinal Lambrusehini, 
finding no other vent for his displeasure at all that was 
going | "Wir I, had caused prayers to he put up in some | 
ehureh Under ins espeelal charge, for the enlightening the 
Pope by the Holy Sprit; otf whieh rather insolent inte- 





raft in hie ens) ] , 
restin his well-doing, Pius IX. being apprised, he expressed 
his entire approval of it, and his own extreme need of the 
assistance of God's directing and enlightening grace.” 


Qur notice of the two volumes has extended far—not 
farther than they deserve, though somewhat farther 
than we can well afford. We have no doubt that they 
will form favourite summer reading, and help to pro- 


fitably pass away many hours of June and July evenings 


in country houses and sea-bathing quarters, where those 


unwort 





who cannot give the time required by an Italian journey, 
weok a month’s recreation withia a morning drive of those | 


who are involved in their perplexitics. There are several 
pages of poetry interspersed in the volumes, by no meang 
hy of the prose. We copy one :— 


‘«We are the chosts of those small flow’rs, 
That in the opening of the vear, 
Neath rosemary and myrtle bow'rs, 
In crimson vests appear. 


> 


‘* Far underneath the blue pine wood, 
Between its massive porphry stems, 
The mossy ground we overstrewed 
With ruby-coloured gems. 


‘¢ The slender heath spires o’er us wav'd 

Their lordly snow-white feathers fine, 

And round our feet the earth was pay'd 
With sheddings of the pine. 


‘* The flow’r Apollo lov’d, it’s bloom 
In rosy bunches o’er us spread, 
And heavy hanging golden broom 
Deep golden shadows shed. 


- 
- 


Above, around, and underneath, 
The aromatie air was filled 

With the wild sweetness of our breath, 
Like honey-combs distilled. 


The spring breeze flying towards the sea 
Entraneed, remain’d and o’er us hung, 

And in our cups the soft brown bee 
Bending our blussoms swung. 


‘« The blue sea sang to us a deep, 
Sonorous, solemn melody ; 
The sun stooped "neath the boughs to peep 
At our fair company. 


‘* And rou went br; in your white hand 
Was many a slender brittle stem 
That you had gathered from our band ; 
We wished we were with them. 


‘ 


- 


Now here we are a ghostly train, 
Who in the closing of the year 
From the dark earth-cells rise again, 

And sadly do appear. 


‘« The red hues of our coronal 
Ali pale and wintry white have grown; 
Our leaves in wild disorder, all, 
By the rough winds are blown. 


The sunbeams faint, and thin, and chill, 
Look at us thro’ dark walls of cloud, 
And o'er the grey ridge of the hill 
‘The storm howls fierce and loud, 


‘«*Neath many a black green ivy wreath, 
Steep’d in the cold and glittering showers, 
We send a faint and scentiess breath 
Thro’ gloomy laurel bow’rs. 


- 
- 


The hard pine-cones come shaken down, 
Bruising us where we clustered grow ; 
Brown, thorny, wild briar arms are thrown 

Across our breasts of snow. 


‘* The threatening thunder heavily 
Rolls thro’ the darkening realms of spac, 
And in the light’ning’s glares we see 
Each other's wet wan face. 


We are the ghosts of those gay flow’rs, 
That in your soft white haat you bore, 
And soon the cheerless wintry bow Ts, 
Will see us e’en no more,” 
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4 Fistory of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Commodus, A.D. 192. By Dr. Leonard 


Schmitz, F.R.S.E., 
Edinburgh. London : Taslor and Hatton. 


tector of the High School of 


You hare doubiless, gentle reader, visited the Picture 
Gallery of [Jvlyreod ; and, while you gazed with astonish- 


ment at the portraits of the long line of kings, with and 
without beards, you did not know which to wonder at 


most—the execrable taste of the collection, or the vast 


antiquity of the royal rac? of Seotland and of her reeords. 
Go to the old chroniclers, and you will have the lives of 


these kings narrated to you with almost the cireumstan- 


tiality of the Court Journal. Buchanan is sceptical 


° } ? 
not believe the tale 


where England is concerned. He will 


that Englishmen tell—how king Diocletian of Syria 


REGISTER. 





had thirty daughters, who killed their husbands in one | 


night, and were sent to sea in a ship without a man to 


help them, that they might thus expiate their erime— 


how they arrived at Pritain, and, from 
bands, produced giants—how Drutus, Ascanius’ grandson, 


having killed his fa 


demon hus- 


ther by chance, was banished, came to | 


Britain, subdued the giants, and took possession of the 


island. All this Buchanan will not believe; but he 


swears to Fergus I., king of Scotland, P.C. 350, and dis- | 


. 


courses of some eighty-five kings betore the great Thane 
of Fife, that should be king thereafter. And so you know 
Fergus, and Fartharis, and Mainus, and Dornadilla, and 
Donatus, and so on through a list of names most edifying 
to read, doubtless to them that believe in them. 

Haee prisca files !) Who now has faith enough to be- 
lieve these tales ¢ 
nethy himself, of whom, it is said that, having dug up, 


in some part of Fife, a button, bearing on it the number 


Not, we are sure, Dr. Small of Aber- | 
} are Glas 


#; and having been reminded, when he produced it, asa | 


proof of che Romans having been there in the shape of 
the ninth legion, that the said Roiaans were unacquainted 


with the Arabic numerals, he stoutly averred that this 


particular button was a better proof tlat the Ro- 
mans were acquainted with Arabie numerals, than 
that, being unacquainted with them, they had not been 


there. And so, gentle reader, in this ineredulous age, 
come from the Gallery of Holyrood, and purchase of our 
excellent publisher a History of Seotland—Tytler's, of 
course—and not one word will you find of Fergus nor of 
Donald Bain. 

Men first laughed 


quietly in their closets at the queer old worthies, before 


But this was a gradual process. 
they guffawed them out of history. And have they not 
been consecrated in sone’? as Shakspeare not immor- 
talised Lear, and the race whence sprung Macbeth— 


> - P 
though not of woman born? And so, 


Fauery, and the enshrinement of poetry, and of quaint | 


chroniclers, the men of ante-recording times shall be pre- 
served among us. 


remembrance the fables of early England. What says he ? 


‘But now of Brutus and his line, with the whole pro- 
geuy of kings, we cannot so easily be discharged; de- 
scents of ancestry long-continued, laws and exploits not 
Paluiy seeming to be borrowed or devised, which, on the 
eommon belief, have wrought no siuall unpression ; de- 
fended by many, denied utterly by few Those old 
and ’ an 2 


inb rh kings, never to have been any real persons, 
or done in their lives at least some part of what so long 

b been remembered, cannot be thought without too 
strict incredulity,"’ 


what with the | 


Milton alone is sufficient to keep in | 
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Yet, both in Scotland and England, 


tus, and their lines, are quietly dropped in all our modern 


ergus and Bru- 
histories. The same work has been going on in regard 
to other nations. Our present business is with Rome. 
And strange to say, the first note of scepticism was struck 
in Italy.* 


in 1458, was the first to question Livy. 


Laurentius Valla, who died, not an old arar, 


Germany fol- 
lowed him in the person of Elaveanus, more than half a 


century having elapsed. In 1715, died Perigarius, a man 
of great independence of thoug!:t, whose dissertations 


rsions show that his immense learning and 


> | 
and animadvye 


his ingenuity have conducted him nearly to the results 
reached in more recent times. Then followed Boyle, 
; 1 , , , _ — 7 

and in Franee, Pouilly and Beaufort. In Seotland, 
Ilume and Ferguson stated their doubts, but wanted 
laar sto} } o* o 4 -* , ] are 

earning tO push the matter further. At last, m nareh 
of this region of historical inquiry, arose Niebuhr, 
with whose astonishing results ¢ general public otf 


this country were first made acquainted through the 
medium ofa masterly paper in the ‘* Edinburgh Review,” 
m the year 1833, written by Dr. Arnold. Niebuhr's 
views haye since been tested, and many of them mod.fied 
by various writers—in our own country, principally by 
the great mind that first introduced him to notice in Great 
Britain. But 


and happy in having had as his 


his main statements remain unshaken ; 


translators such men as 


Thirlwall and Hare, he has enjoyed the additional ac- 


vantage, that one of his most taleated pupils, Dr Schmitz, 
early in iife became a denizen of this country. Through 


him we have had two volumes of lectures, which continue 


the systematic history already bestowed on us, and we 
lad to learn that they form but part of a series, 


+ : ; > : ‘ a As.) 1, ve 
containing, in part at least, the researches of Niebulu 


’ . , . 
ou other subjects than the history of Rega. 


We have had in this country historics of Rome, as 


inatters were then generally viewed, of mer 


! great 
There is much to be said in praise of Ferguson and of 
the laborious Liooke for the republic ; and Gibbon’s book 


| ’ 
on the concluding portion stands yet unap; 


roach d in 


se ne ’ — s . 
European literature. Loven Goldsmith has merits of his 
own. It is true that his able authority, Livy, was hum- 
. * ' , ’ 
self altovether earcless of any thing lke historical ae- 
} ‘ ! ' bs , ‘ 
curacy, as we now understand It Ile took no pains to 


1 ‘ P. | P f° - . } 
ascertain what was tue truta, and, if the narrative flat- 


| » j 
tered Roman pride, or admitted of romantic detail, 
that was sufficient. And so, while Livy has a power 
and a beauty iz he nietiures hich he d , Lee { > 
and a beauty in the pictures which he draws, that is per 
= - ? ‘ romnine of it lant t} P aatnae 
fecUly unequailed—a grouping Of Incicents that is Mmasteriy 
im 108 pietul sjlit Ss, hia aA idl MSL V On tvie which 18 tile 


very beau ideal of the historical manner—he is, like our 
own lume, quite worthless as an author.ty onall matters 
pertaining to constitutional usage; and, even in the nar- 
ration of faets, he does not concern himself so much about 
the truth—gross contradictions often cecurring of his own 
previous statements—as about the attractive and the or- 
namental, In all belonging to this department, he is un- 


rivalled. And, in the same way, Goldsmith's style has 
i an idiomatic foree, which renders 
Lut iti 


Ile took no pains to remedy, in 


a charin, a raciness, 
him peculiarly attractive. fur style alone we 
can praise Geli miih. 


any respect, the defects of his authority. These are all 


the faults of Livy, of course aggravated by this—that, if 


- — — . —— - ——_ ~ Ao —_ me 


* Niebhur'’s Lectures, edited by Schultz, vol. |, p. S00, 
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tory of the world. Goldsmith never notices this at all. 


Livy did write as a Roman of the Augustan age, still he 
did write like a Roman. Let us give one or two very 
brief illustrations of Goldsmith's failure as a historian, 
in the abridgement made by himself, and commonly 
taught in the schools of this country. The Roman power, 
about a century before the Christian era, was exposed to 
imminent danger—a danger similar to that which menaced 
Christendom when the Saracens had penetrated into the 
heart of France. In more than four pitched battles had 
the forces of Rome been overthrown at the very thresh- 
old of Italy by the barbarian hordes, the Cimbri and 
the Teutoni, before they were quelled by the generalship 
of the ferocious Marcus. This peril is disposed of by Gold- 


brought the Romans for the first time effectively into con- 


} 


And yet, in spite of such gross defects as these, the attrac- 


Without mentioning the work by Dr. Arnold, of which 


nothing need be said here—a translation of foreign works, 
founded on Niebuhr, such as Michelet’s—we may state, 
at once, that this work by Dr. Schmitz is decided!y the best 
elucidation, for either advanced classes or for students, 
of the new and correct views of Roman history. It is 


‘ 


written with a thorough understanding of the subject, 
and after an investigation of what has been advanced 
for, against, and regarding the views of the book, from 
whom he does not scruple to differ, when he has occasion. 
And if any one, not conversant with the classics, or even 


any scholar, who has not leisure to devote deliberate atten- 


tome, in the only sequence, in which that history has 


been intelligently presented, he will meet with no such 


English not only purely, but with elegance and vigour. 


It is of no small importance that, in the study of Ro- 


man history, we should have correct views, as illustra- 
tions are often drawn from it, affecting the political doings, 
narrowly affecting the passions of men in our own day. 
Even in matters of mere speculative history, the light 


thrown upon the past, rendering that past intelligible, is 


not without its value. In estimating human motives, it 
was a perfect marvel why, according to the received 
account, Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, should 
have encountered the hatred of the aristocracy, and been 
the idol of the populace—the plehs—for his arrangements 
vere, in the old account, all in favour of the aristocracy. 
Previously to his time, each citizen's vote was of equal 
value. Dut he, it was said, thought this arrangement 
too democratic, and so contrived it that the whole Forum 
was vested in the hands of the wealthy classes. Yet, it 
was the wealthy classes that wrought his downfall, and 
he was honoured, til] latest times, as the good King Ser- 
vius—true friend of the commons. The difficulty disap- 
pears when we find that previous to his time the peop]->— 
ineaning by that the commons—had no voice in publie 
matters at all; and that his arrangement was one whereby, 
without disturbing too much the existing order of things, 
every man, not according to descent, as before, but accord- 
ing to his means—and here was an inducement to industry 
—had a voice in public affairs, 


tion to the subject, wishes to understand the history of 


| in accomplishing great changes on the surface 


smith in halfa sentence. Again, the wars of Mithridates | ~ 
| few—who enderse the opinion of adopting that 


tiveness of his style is such that we feel it to be positively | 
painful to denounce what has afforded so much enjoyment. 


; . , . . fe. "@ Ce a ry PSsi “1 annhare 
tact with the Jews—an event of deep interest in the his- | lite. We except the professional teachers 


| 7h . . 
without doubting or denving, even 
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The Life and Character of Thomas Wilton, Es7., Trea. 
surev of Highbury College. By his Son. One Vg 
London: John Snow, Paternoster Row. 


Memoir of Willivm Knibh. By J. UH. Hinton Ma 
London : Houlston and Stoneman. me 


Memoir of Dr. Yates. By James Hoby, D.D. — Lop. 


don : Houlston and Stoneman. 


Tere are many who esteem a life passed in Carnest 
labours to spread knowledge and improve the world, by 
elevating the thoughts and purposes of its occupants, 
better spent than the time of heroes or Statesmen who 
of society 
have won lasting fame. ‘There are, however, ideutien 
course of 
of religion 
while asserting 
that many in that class abandon the pursuit of wealth 
and extensive influence in abiding by their profession, 
there are many men caleulated every way to rise high in 


/ secular pursuits, contentedly engaged, nevertheless, in 





guide as this in our language, As Gibbon wrote, and | 


Lord Mahon writes French, so Dr. Schmitz writes | 





teaching and counsellinga very huinble church inan obseure 
locality, placed in contracted circumstances, but delighted 
with their avocation, and rejoicing in its duties. Bar 
comparatively few men of wealth abandon the paths of 
money-making, to give the strength of their days to the 
world and its bestinterests. To the world, in theclogieal 
language, there is enough given ; on its improvement 
there is but little bestowed ; although all will confess 
that the work of a member of the legislature, in his offcial 
capacity, can have little influence on the happiness 
of men, compared with the results of Thomas Wilson's 
labours. Ilis biography is in reality a history of Evan- 
gelical Dissent in England, so far as it has been de- 
veloped by external movements for the last half century. 
Biographical teaching may be useful to all classes, 
but will be most serviceable to men in the same 
rank to which its subject belonged. On that pra- 
ciple, this biography will be most useful amongst 
the wealthy mercantile classes. Many amongst them, 
like Thomas Wilson, are firmly impressed with the 
opinion, that mankind can only become permanently 
happy through religious influence. But how few have the 
heroism that in early life inarked his resignation of a 
highly lucrative business, that he might conseerate all his 
time and euxergies to manage an academy devised for the 
instruction of the future ministers of religion ; Mr. Wi- 
son was eleeted to fill the office of Treasurer to the 


Evangelical Academy, on the death of his grandlather, 


| in 1704, and he continued to hold the oifice, and to con- 


duet the affairs of the academy, in its various changes 
Hoxton and to Highbury, until his death in 1849, 
lie was born 


1764, and early initiated into business, from which 


a period of nearly fifty years. 


‘he retired ia 1798, when in his 34th year. The 


last forty-five years of his life forined a continued 
series of exertions in favour of relizious instruction 
at home. ‘This feature in the character of Mr. Wilsoa 
He began his course of benevolence 3% 4 
business man. He conducted it in a business way. 4% 


charms us. 


a lay propagandist of Christianity, he pursued the meas 
that had been so successful in selling ribbands. Lis work 
was systematically done. From all we read in this 
luable book—his memoir—aud from all we have 


cut 
fur 
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_ we believe him to have been a cool and unima- 
rinative person. He had not the slightest romantic idea in 
his character. That idea which occupied and filled his 


pind was this—the world will be made happier by 
the inereased infusion of Christianity. Ile then set 
himself to work out his idea. To teach, there must 
be teachers; and he never abandoned the academy for 
wachers, until his dying day. But those who teach 
must have some organised system. A congregation must 
have a place of meeting ; and Mr. Wilson employed the 
resources of a considerable fortune, in purchasing and 


pailding places of worship, in the leading towns of almost | sity of securing England does never seem to have been 


every English county, in many rural districts, and in the 


metropolis. 
says at page 326 :— 


His biography is written by his son, who 


“JT eonsider this practical exemplification of a noble 
spirit of Christian enterprise, in erecting three large 
caapels, almost entirely at his own expense, in less than 
ten years, at a cost of upwards of £25,000, as the great 
fact in my father’s life, and specially worthy of honour- 
able memorial. It is, I believe, unique and unexampled 
—at least I know of no similar case on record. The 
reader may also be reminded, that he not merely ad- 
vaneed large sums of money—altogether resigning all 
claim to interest, and uncertain what portion of the prin- 
ciple might be returned—of which, in fact, only about 
four-fifths were ultimately repaid, by yearly instalments, 
and not the whole of that during his life ; the work also 
involved time, thought, strenuous mental exertion, patient 
waiting, and for some years, to a considerable extent at 
least, ‘‘ the care of all the churches.”’ 

Mr. Wilson’s subscriptions to country churches were 
frequently made absolute, but sometimes in the form of 
loans without interest, which were often written off alto- 
gether and always accepted only in part. Looking over 
the pages of this volume, in which all his benefactions are 
not recorded; the sums expended on religious pur- 
poses appear immense. His life was virtually passed 
in organizing new agencies; in saving old and weak 
emgregations in devising, in planning, and in exe- 
cuting, by whatever means were presented, schemes 
for promoting the moral and spiritual enlightenment of 


the people. It is impossible to estimate the benefits to 


society, of which this man was the apparent author. The | 


spiritual good belongs to another class—the secular im- 
provement is manifest to all. Aiming at the higher, he 
could not miss the lower object. 
works, when ripening for eternity, began to be gathered 
in time. The pleasure and the peace shed on his own 
heart by his manner of life, was infinitely purer and 
greater, even here, than all the gratification that the 
most unbounded outlay on personal objects could have 
afforded. We have his own rule of life for accomplishing 
his objects, in the advice he tendered to a young minister 
in whom he was interested. 

“If we abandon no luxury, if we sacrifice no sensual 
indulgence, it we never deny ourselves that we may bless 
“hers, if we only bestow absolute superfluities upon the 
cause of God and the claims of the destitute, we neither 
mse to the elevation of evangelical beneficence, nor do 


_ is required for the mortification of inordinate affec- 
ion.”? 


The ‘religious world’’ concede, we believe, that 
‘aerifices in it, and for its purposes are very rare. 
We doubt even if the subject of this memoir made 
merifices. Ile lived in the utmost comfort and re- 
*peetability, occupying, even in London, 80 consider- 
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| Finsbury, that they wished to elect Lim as their represen- 


tative, in the first reformed House of Commons. He 
declined the honour, although by no means uninterested 
in political movements, in popular principles, and the en- 
franchisement of the people. He did not abuse the 
world but he used it; and had the happiness of being 


led to find his highest pleasure in the doing of good. 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
i 
} 


i 


| and the ‘* Briggates.’’ 


One hundred Thomas Wilsons, during the first half of 
this century, would have entirely changed the state of so- 
ciety. They would have revolutienized England by the 
most unexceptional means. The importance and neces- 
impressed on ‘‘ the religious world,’’ which is quite satis- 
fied by a lodgment in Britain. It seeketh not, at least 
it seeks not effectually, to make the country all its own. 
It leaves spots of great magnitude, like the dark spots 
on the sun’s surface, but only of more comparative im- 
portance. It recognises, but does not perform, its duty 
in these waste places. It sends few messengers to re- 
claim the vicious in our large towns. It knows, and 
has become accustomed to know without surprise, and 
only with the smallest possible shade of regret, that in 
every large town there are districts where thousands live 
and die in the most complete and perfect ignorance, in 
the most abject misery, and the most crushing destitution. 

To them it searcely ever speaks the words of love and 
kindness. It does not recognise the sin-struck man or 
It takes 
not the sorrowing sinner by the hand to lead him or her 
It goes but little on the 
hiyhways or the byeways of the world to seek and 


woman as a brother ora sister of humanity. 
back again into all truth. 
save the lost. It leaves often those who are more sinned 
against than sinning, to perish in the hideous whirlpools 
of pollution, whose waters lave the very doorsteps of its 
churches. How few are its agents who are sent even to 
those densely-peopled quarters of our large towns, where 
ill rewarded industry herds with immorality, not of choice, 
but from necessity, until it degenerates into ‘‘ vice :’’—the 
the ‘‘ Liberties,’’ 
Even those who are sent, gene- 
A tract to 


doomed quarters—the ‘‘St. Giles,”’ 


rally perform their work in an unskilful way. 


| a person perishing from want, is mockery alone ; though 


it might be merey if properly accompanied. 


The fruit of all his | 





} 
i 
| 
| 
' 
} 
; 


We grant, 
indeed, that this truth is now not merely acknowledged, 
but adopted practically to some extent. The ragged 
schools, and schools of industry, are its practical acknow- 
ledgments. They are admissions of the theory, that we 
must not only teach but act. 

We have two biographical volumes in addition to that 
which we have already quoted. ‘The first contains the life 
of Dr Yates and Mr Pearce, both well known in con- 
nexion with the Baptist mission in India. The second, 
the life of Mr Knibb, whose name is so closely associated 
with the recollections of negro emancipation ; we believe 
that both Yates and Knibb fell into their right place. 
The first was a most accomplished scholar; the second an 
earnest man, of great natural eloquence. The transla- 
tions by Dr Yates are monuments of his industry and 
learning. The name of the second is written on the 
records of the basest and the noblest deeds connected with 
our nation. They were both English artizans in early 
life, and evangelists in maturer years. Dr Yates, who 
was undoubtedly one of the first of Oriental linguists, had 


able a place in the estimation of his fellow-citizens of previously been one of the best of boot and shoemakers, 
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William Knibb was 4 letter-press printer. William Yates 
was born on the 15th December 1792; he died on board 
ship while crossing the Red sea, on the 3d July 1845, in 
the 53d year of his life—a short life to achieve so much, 
that from a shoemaker’ sapprentice he rose to be one of the 
most useful Oriental scholars; of whom it was truly said, 
** As a scholar he was remarkable, not only for the soli- 
dity and extent of his learning, but also for his talent to 
turn it to good account. In Sanscrit, 1 believe, he was 
equal to the most celebrated. His Bengalee Bible, I 





have little doubt, will gradually become the standard of | 


the language. 


He equally excelled in Urdu (or Hindo- | 


, . ° ° } 
stanee), and his introduction to that language has long | 
_ world,’’ have we a murmur to make for the locality of the 


been a standard work. Hindoo, Versian, and Arabic, 
he was fainiliarly acquainted with. 
thus possessed he applied to the advancement of Chris- 
tian and general science in India. Simplicity, humility, 


and firmness, were his prominent characteristics.” His 


‘ 
The knowledge he | 


j 
} 


biographer, Dr. Hoby, gives the following account of - 


this great man’s death, at page 338 :— 


| we have little to take. 


: : ' extract of a letter to a friend:— 
‘* After leaving the fantastic rocks of Aden, and the | extract ofa letter ¢ 


romantic but desolate scenery of Arabia Felix, they | 
the Baptist Mission were then deciding as to the propriety 
| of accepting me as a missionary, to fill up the place ya- 


passed through the Straits, which as the name Babel 
Mandel signifies, proved indeed the ‘* Gate of Affliction”’ 
to the dying man. With a burning sun, and the very 
waves of the Red Sea as hot as the sultry atmosphere, 
existence became insupportable, Once or twice, when an 
attempt was made to admit air, a sea broke in upon the 
expiring saint, who was compelled, therefore, to endure 
the suffocating heat. 
he came on board, the struggle terminated, the voyage of 


! 


prerequisite for this important station. 
At length, exactiy a month after | 


life was ended, and the haven of eternal rest gained, betore | 


this first part of the voyage home was completed. 
ship was still three days from Suez, in lat. 19° N. long. 
39° E., when, on the third of July, the exhausted suf- 
ferer fell asleep in Jesus, 

‘** There was a time when a learned missionary, the de- 
voted Carey, was ejected from a British ship, with con- 
tumely, as if her very planks would have been contami- 
nated, had he continued to tread her deck. Surely the 
change produced in one half century should call forth the 
adoring gratitude of the church of God! His successor 
in the great work of translating the Holy Scriptures, 
dying at sea, received the most honourable interment the 
circumstances allowed. A cotlin was prepared—the flag 
lowered—the tuneral service was read by a brother mis- 
sionary—as many of the crew as could be spared were 
assembled—the officers and passengers generally joined in 


the se ac y > ’ ntirine Nati) rg vets Te) 7 j ° ° ° ° 3 
¢ selemn act, while the untiring engines ceased their | A second is, that a subscription being necessary for the 


giant labours, and unimprisoned vapour escaped free as 
the spirit which had fled. 


Thus were the precious re- | 


The | 
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1845, had accomplished in a short life—forty-two years 
—more than many who, beginning with the highest ad. 
vantages, sleep on for four-score years. The length of 
life is often measured on wrong principles. We 
towards the estimate more frequently the line of years 
than the measurement of work. Men have died at hinety 
who were mere infants in work ; and others have beeg 
taken from the world whose heads were grey with labour 
earlier even than William Knibb. 

We freely admit that both the men, whose lives are 
narrated in these volumes were in their proper places, 
We doubt if they could have been so useful in any other 
position. Neither with them, nor with ‘‘ the religious 


posts which they sought and were assigned. The state. 
ments and reasons adduced by their biographers for the 
choice of labour made by them are becoming so common, 
and, on our principles, are so erroneous, that we are iy- 
From the life of William Knibb 


At page 27, we find the following 


duced to quote them. 


‘* | believe I stated in my last, that the Committee of 


cated by the decease of my beloved brother. The result 
of the decision is, that I am speedily to prepare to leave 
the shores of Britain, and to sail for Kingston; and I am 
now learning the Laneasterian system of education, asa 
The instruction 
of the young will form the major part of my employment, 
which exactly accords with the feelings ef my heart; and 
IT hope that, if consistent with the will of God, should 
iy existence be protracted, | may be the instrument of 
turning many children from darkness into light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God. It is pleasing to feel an 


| assurance that all our times are in his hand, and all our 


concerns under his eontrol.”’ 


From this extract it will be observed that the writer was 


fond of teaching, and likely, therefore, to prove a success- 


' 


ful teacher. From page 32 we quote a passage whieh 
shows that he was highly esteemed as a teacher by his 


students, and that is another element of success :— 


‘* A cluster of small but illustrative incidents require 
tobe just mentioned here. One is, that he had lately 
been informed of the conversion of his twin sister Anu, 
in consequence of a letter which he had written to her. 


hire of a new room for preaching at Brick Street, the 


mains committed to the sea—the wave parted for a mo- | 


jaent, and as the liquid grave deepened, gently did the 
dispiaced waters still lower and lower close over the de- 
seending corpse, till, embedded in the sands, it found its 
tinal resting place. 
of gurgling had disappeared, the wheels revolved, and 
again the vessel moved on her majestic course! 


Thus | 


A moment more, and when all trace | 


mortals sink in death, ihe tide of life rolls over them, and | 


ail the worll’s activity proceeds, as if no such event had 
happened !"’ 


Honour was due tothe memory of the missionary. Ie 
had served the cause of man; he bad proclaimed truth in 
the midst of darkness ; and, by his solid scholarship, had 
opened the books of India to England, and the literature 
of Britain to the people of the East. 

William Knibb was a man of humble attainments, but 
of vast moral courage ; a noble love of liberty, and an 
earnest determination in helping its extension, even to 
the most oppressed and degraded. He was born on the 7th 


September, 1803; and, dying on the 15ch December, 


' says, ‘* Leonsented, and I hope soon to have it ho 





friends insisted on his writing ‘ something to put at the 
head of the collecting-book.’ A third is, that he had a 
very agecting partiny at Stapleton with his Sunday 
echolars sie who clung round him,’’ say? Dr. Ryland, 
“with tears, and told him he must not leave them.’ 
Another is, that on his farewell visit to Kettering, he de 
livered an address to the children of the Baptist and Is- 
dependent Sunday schools, with about two hundred spee- 
tators. It has, perhaps, an evidence that the spirit ¢ 
his mission was on him, that on this occasion (to use ® 
own words) he ‘felt himself more comfortable than # 
any former exercise,’ The last is, that in the streets 
London, one of the secretaries of the Bethel piety 
ite j ce Leth aw * whien, 
vited him to take out a Bethel flag, ‘* to seed th 
Port Royal.”’ 


When William Kuibb went to Jamaica, be had mas 
fested no symptoms of the spirit that was within him. 
Ile was the man for Jamaica; but a prophet alone, 
amongst men, could have asserted so much with apy - 
priety. He does not even seem to have dreamed of bis 
own powers, The position of a teacher bounded his aaa 
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sition ; be never proposed to become an agitator—an ef- 
fetive agitator—a Christian agitator. At that time, 


to himself and to others, teaching seemed his 
jasiness. That was His gift. It had been exercised 
to advantage at Stapleton. The children loved him. 
They clung round him. They wept for him. They sup- 
plicated him not to leave them. He left, and we read 
pot that his successor occupied the same place in their 
affections, or Was, therefore, likely to be so efficient. 
What we ask of the religious world and religious men is, 
why leave English children untaught, and send mission- 
aries, or emigrate, te teach Negro children # Does not 
Norfolk, with its five hundred parishes, parish churches, 
and ministers, need teachers—missionaries, if they may 
be so named—when we are told in the minutes of the 
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Dr. Hoby's 


words mean this, if they have any intelligible meaning. 
Upon this principle the religious world have been acting. 
The outcast home population has been neglected. Many 
of them have been sinking in mental degradation and 
material circumstances. Ignorance has been gaining its 
lost ground. Vice has been shooting forth and flourishing 
in the most scandalous and almost unprecedented forms. 
But during all this time the religious world, like Dr. 


home, in the proclamation of the Gospel. 


IToby, has been giving a decided preference to foreign 
missions, 
for 


Dr. Yates himself laboured under the same error, 


| when a young man, we learn that— 


Committee of Council on Education, that in these par- | 


ishes 
« Very few of either sex can read or write. An opinion 


ils that those who remain of the preceding generation | 


more commonly possessed those acquisitions. A female 
has officiated as clerk in a parish for the last two years, 
none of the adult males being able to read. In another 
jarish the present clerk is the only man in the rank 
labourer who can read. In another of 400 souls, 
the present school was established two years ago, no la- 
hourer could read or write A Dissenting minister, ad- 
dressing a small congregation, was lately interrupted by a 
ery of ‘Glory be to your name‘’ Le immediaty re- 


‘* His services at Olney proved, however, so acceptable 
to the people, that many shortly afterwards expressed 
themselves very warmly in favour of his remaining per- 
manently in that situation. Some expectation of an 
invitation to that import, led him to write, ‘‘ If sueh 
a thing shonld happen, it would have no effect upon me.’ 
He admitted, indeed, that his own pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in the work there were great, because, he said, * I 


_ know that there I am doing good, and, if I was disposed 


of al 
when - 


the ery, explaining that such language could be | 


used only to the Deity. The answer was, ‘ Then, glory 
be to both of you!” ‘This,’ says the Inspector, ‘I 
have too much reason to believe is a characteristic fact, 
the suppression of which would thereture disguise the 
truth.’ ’’ 

he lamentable details, recently published, regarding 


the deep and desperate ignorance existing, in many parts 


both of Britain and Ireland, should suffice to show the ne- | , 
| was incorrect, it brought him, nevertheless, to a happy 


cessity for the multiplication of good teachers in this coun- 


to stay in England certainly there is no place at which | 
should better l:ke to be fixed; but I do not think it is 
my duty to stay, consequently, I must go.” Arrange- 
ments were accordingly proceeded with for an ordination 
service at Leicester, solemnly to set him apart to the 
work to which he seemed to be so eminently called.’ 


We do not know that Olney was so thoroughly Chris- 
tianised, such an enlightened and happy village, and the 
people in all the country round so well informed and in- 


structed, that there was no work to do for a man gifted 


try, and that here, at home, is one of the most necessi- | 
{ 


tous mmission fields. 

ln the life of Dr. Yates the preference to be shown for 
foreign missions is pressed as a duty. 
early life of that eminent man we are told at page 22 :— 


“A small society of students was now formed, and 


with the energy of Dr. Yates. We coneede that he was 
led to the right place, but not, as stated by himself, from 
the right motive—although he scems to have taken a 


Scriptural view of the matter ; and if his train of reasoning 


conclusion. 


‘* After arriving at Portsea, he found that, but fora 


slight oceurrence, the Karl Moira would have put to sea 
| without him, as the captain must have accompanied the 


In reference to the | 
| llth Getober to the 24th. 


many an hour of sweet and sacred fellowship was spent | 


in their respective studies, in conference and prayer, which 
served to fan the flame of sacred love, and confirm the 
purpose of self-consecration. Among topies of discussion 
at these meetings were the relative claims of home and 
of heathen couutries, upon those servants of Christ wlio 
proposed to act upon the commission, ‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.’ Many 
profess to find in these words a cogent authority for 
eitering upon the work of the Christian ministry ; but, 
“pon what principle the intention to labour at hoie, as 


pastors and teachers, should be almost universally che- | 


nshed, it is almost difficult to say. At Bristol there was 
* growing tendency to weigh the claims of a perishing 
¥orld in connexion with those of home. In the minds of 
hota few an opinion was formed, the reverse of that 


Which had obtained previously. It had always been as- | 


sumed that a preacher should enter upon his work in his 
mative land, except some strong irrepressible desire im- 
Pelled him to preach the gospel to the heathen ; but this 


fettument yielded to a convicti i i 9 
; a conviction, in some minds at least, |. _t 
; tion and systematising of duty has been utterly neglected ; 


that, on the contrary, it was rather incumbent to be well 


matiafiod that Divine Providence hedged up a man's way 
. to missionary work, before he ought to content himself 
th an ordinary opening at home.”’ 


The sum of this statement is, in other words, that a 
decided preference should be given to heathen lands over 


Contrary winds, however, detained them from 
During this period he wrote 
a farewell letter to his parents. Ife had, in a former let- 
ter, silenced their objections, by remninding them, ‘ Christ 
says,’ ‘‘ Go into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.’’ Shall I obey, or shall lnot? If you 
can answer for me at the day of judgment, I would giadly 
stay at home and oblige you; but with my views of duty, 
if I stay at home, what comfort can I have in my own 
mind, and what success can | expect in my ministry ¢ ’’ 


convoy 


What we have to say of this argument is, that if good 
for Mr. Yates, then a young man, it would seem to be 
good for every human being, or at least for every young 
preacher and teacher, and this country would be left desti- 


| tute of religious teaching altogether. The error in the argu- 


ment arises, like many other errors, from an omission in 
the quotation, or rather from omitting the duty of com- 
paring it with parallel passages, and forgetting the words 


‘* beginning at Jerusalem.’’ It is a seriptural principle, 


| that a man’s first duty ie due to his own household, his 


own neighbourhood, and his own country. This regula- 
and, not merely home, but colonial and foreign instrue- 
tion has suffered in consequence. Multitudes have grown 
up in this country in a state of brutal ignorance. Their 
souls are theoretically reekoned at the same value with 
other souls, Practically ‘the religious world’’ has 
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counted them worth little or nothing. Practically it seems 
to have doubted if they had souls. Our faith has had no 
home energy. It has propagated only in distant lands, and 
slowly there. ‘‘ Slowly there,’’ because a dreadful error 
has been committed. The class who are the most gene- 
rous givers, when instructed and enlightened, have been 
neglected. The class from whom our soldiers are re- 
cruited, and our navies are manned, have been left wit- 
nesses against our religion. For every missionary sent 
out by ‘‘ the religious world’’ to teach our system, the 
‘* State’’ has sent a hundred to proclaim its inefficiency, 
as restraining intelligent and civilising truth. Some 
little attention has been given to the education of ‘‘ fe- 
males in India’’ by many who have done nothing for the 
education of females in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
though the ignorance of the last has a direct, obvious, and 
apparent bearing in retarding the conversion of the first, 
and far distant and evil-entreated class. 

We return again to Mr. Wilson’s memoir.  Cceca- 
sionally in the work we come on instructive passages 
as when the author writes, as he does repeatedly, of ‘‘the 
Wilson family ’’—the family of which Thomas Wilson read 
a genealogical statement when invited by a scion of the 
house—one of the merchants and aldermen of London, 
who has passed the chair, to some of the festive meetings 
during his mayoralty. The Wilson family ‘‘ reminds 
one of the Perey family,’’ or ‘‘the Douglas family,” 
**the Stewart family,’ 


or ‘‘the House of the Tudors,’’ 
merely by contrast. ‘‘ The Wilson family ’’ has no claims 
corresponding to those of the great aristocratic houses. 
There is no lustre shed over it, by reflection, from the red 
spot that marks a terrible crime. There is no bloody 
hand on its banners. Its fortunes were not founded in 
any great robbery. It did not even raise from the 
corner stones of some noble daring deed of unalloy- 
ed patriotism—an edifice blurred over by many dark 
crimes in ages of oppression and tyranny, and exhi- 
biting the Mosaic work in its history of intermingled 
vice and virtue—a curious blending of the love of liberty 
‘* The Wilson family,” 


at least in this branch, traced their origin to John Wilson 


with the practice of oppression. 


of Stenson, in Derbyshire, an honest farmer, who occu- 
pied a small freehold anda farm that had been ‘‘ in the 
family” for several generations, and who, exactly a hun- 
dred years ago—a hundred years on the 25th of May— 
left Stenson, which he was never to see again, on a 
journey to London, with his son Thomas, the fifth of 
eleven children. On his return homeward—for a jour- 
ney from London to Derbyshire was not then as now 
the work of a few hours—John Wilson became very 
ill and died at Leicester. It may be worthy of remark 
that the father and son left Stenson, in Derbyshire, 
on the 25th, and reached London ‘‘ about the 30th.” 
The same journey, after reaching the Midland Counties 
Railway, would now require as many hours. Thomas 
Wilson, the son, emigrated to the West Indies in 1749; 
but returning in 1752, he commenced business asa ribbon 
manufacturer in Coventry, along with some other mem- 
bers of his family, and they were all enriched in the pur- 
suit of their profession ; but the wealth they have ac- 
quired has been largely applied to public purposes, espe- 
cially in connexion with the propagation of the Gospel. 
No reason exists, therefore, why a descendant of ‘ the 
Wilson family'’ should not be pleased with his connexion 





and claim a higher place than a descendant of the leader 
of banded slaves in the dark centuries, Such claims will 
soon be more readily acknowledged. 

His early years were devoted to business, and his edg. 
cation was consequently not more liberal than was consi. 
dered, at the close of the last century, stfficient for the 
desk and the warehouse. It has frequently been ~ 
marked, that classical literature has not any tendeney to 
purify the mind. The characteristics of its heroes ane 
likely to have a different result; and most of the works 
submitted to boys at academies, and young men at eo}. 
leges, might be advantageously weeded. Something has 
been done for that object ; but the editions formerly used 
were fitting subjects for the Society for the Suppressior 
of Vice. 

From the following extract, we learn that the sop 
has no reason to consider his father a loser, by the want of 
a classical education. 


‘* He might also be indebted, in part, for the purity of 
his youthful imagination, to his yet more happy ignorance 
of the licentious and abominable deeds ascribed to the 
heathen gods and goddesses. If nothing can be more 
important than to preserve untainted the native delieaey 
of the youthful mind, nothing, surely, can be more inju- 
rious than to initiate boys at a tender age into all the 
mysteries of the ancient heathen mythology, and to ae- 
quaint them with the absurdities and impurities of the 
Pantheon. He might, indeed, in future life, labour un- 
der some disadvantages in consequence of his unclassieal 
education ; but any such disadvantages were amply com- 
pensated. If those justly-admired models did not refine 
his taste, and stimulate his youthful faney, by their beau- 
tiful descriptions of natural objects and seenery—if they 
did not correct and polish his style by their finished 
specimens of composition, and replenish his memory with 
their ample store of moral maxims—a greater predomi- 
nance of imagination, a more close attention to the graces 
and elegancies of diction and writing, might only have 
diverted him, in subsequent years, from his great prae- 
tical business. Nor did he sustain any serious loss from 
unacquaintance with the moral codes and aphoristie pre- 
cepts of the heathen philosophers and poets, since he had 
known, from a child, those holy Scriptures, which were 
not only able to make hiim wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus; but are also profitable for 
all the purposes of moral instruction and practical wisdom, 
as well as for reproof and correction, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.”’ 


[le had advantages which no other classical nor out 
of-door instruction can compensate for. 


«The modern custom, introduced in many of our 
churches—borrowed, I believe, from our American bre- 
thren—of communicating scriptural instruction In Bible 
classes, is, in my humble opinion, ‘a more ex 
way’ than the method of teaching them to repeat human 
eatechisms, which, however generally accordant they may 
be with the oracles of God, and one, at least, 19 very 
general use, is not entitled even to this praise, are 
‘‘ the words which man’s wisdom teacheth.”’ The great 
thing needed in order to the raising up of a godly seed, 
who shall be accounted to the Lord for a generation, I~ 
that from their childhood, they be taught the Hols 
Scriptures in those words which the Holy Spirit has 10 
dited, and which are able to make —_ wise unto salva 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
work, so far as it can be carried on in schools and classe*, 
does not surely belong exclusively to ministers. 
work can be more appropriate for devout and of 
women, especially pious matrons, than to be 
babes, the babes of those who are themselves ip 
and uninformed in the very principles of the 
God? But, certainly, this must be considered as the P 
culiar, imperative, and indispensable duty of enlightened 
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“43 rents, especially of mothers, who are called | perseverance in England can be clearly trace over ad 
by God to be the religious teachers of their own offspring | great part of the land. 


ya tender ace. Jlow few men have risen to eminence 

w= the Church of Christ, who have not been trained and 

aed in their early youth by mothers in whom dwelt 

same unfeigned faith, which Lois and Eunice were 

to be the instruments of communicating, through 

the Holy Scriptures, to the future evangelist, when he 
was a child ”” 

In after life, he was not from these circumstances in- 
doced to undervalue education. ‘That life indeed was 
dren toits promotion. In guiding, ashe really guided the | 
2 





| 

— 

seademy of which he was treasurer, he endeavoured to raise | 
32 improved and more comprehensive standard of educa- | 
ion ; and we find his name recorded amongst the earliest | 
supporters of the London University. 
« Although my father’s own advantage. of education in | 
bis early life had not been of a superior kind, yet he was | 
neither insensible to the value and importance, nor in- 


| the story, which is attractively told. 


| the priesthood are. 


In politics he was a liberal—a Whig of the extreme 


school, perhaps a fitting representative of Finsbury ; and 
in point of fact, such men, whatever may be nominally 
their party will be always found supporting, in their various 
walks the privileges of the people, for somehow the rule 
‘* Do unto others’’ perpetually haunts their minds. 


The Irish Priest. London : Longman & Co, 


A sma book, full of strange opinions, intermingling 


withmany truths. We reckon the opinions strange, mostly 
in connexion with the title of the volume and the con- 
nexion of the story. An Irish priest's biography, con- 
| densed and confined to the leading points in his life, forms 


This Irish priest 


was of the humbler classes, as the greatest proportion of 


His parents adopted an orphan yirl, 


diferent to the more extensive diffusion of literature, | not because they were rich, but because she was poor. 


sience, and general knowledge. 

“Of this he gave a decisive proof in May 1825, when he 
complied with an earnest request to attend a meeting, to | 
ie held at the chambers of Henry Brougham, Esq., 
inow Lord Brougham, ) in Lincoln’s Inn, for the purpose 
ofconsidering a plan for a metropolitan university. One of 


With this girl, when a boy, the future priest formed one 
of those very romantic attachments which may oceur in 
childhood, to be forgotten. 


The Father of the parish, 


however, dashed all their speculations, before they rightly 
understood their meaning, by proposing to educate the 


the other persons present was the late Rev. Edward Irving. | boy for the priesthood. Nothing was more natural in 
[have often heard him refer to the solemn tones of pro- | those circumstances than that the girl should become a 
test in which that gentleman uttered his denunciation of | nun. Such a course was proposed in their juvenile specu- 


the attempt to establish an university without a theolog!- 
eal faculty. My father did not sympathise with that ob- 
jection. le considered the proposed arrangement, of 


lations; but she died before that time could come. 


‘*Do not sorrow so for me, darling; I shall keep my 


¢ . ° ° . j . ie » a . , he . ie ~~ 
giving instruction during a portion of the day—and that | promise by you, and your soul shall not fly so fast hea 


not eommenced at an early hour of the morning—a suffi- | 
cient reason for dispensing with all religious worship, in 
connexion with the college exercises.’’ 


| 
} 
It is somewhat singular that the last public meeting at- | 
tended by him was congregated to oppose Sir James | 


Graham's infamous measure for Education. The baneful 


wature of that scheme has never yet been generally and | 


fully understood. Its adoption and operation would have 


plunged England into a system of petty and heartless per- 


‘vig taught men to regard more favourably the bad | 
Causes in the recent minutes of Council, merely by con- 
trast. 


“Toward the end of May, 1843, my father appeared, 
vm the lest thane. te a public capacity, as chairman of a 
meeting, held in Union Chapel, Islington, for the purpose 
of taking measures to oppose the passing of Sir James 
Graham's Education Bill, which he described as an ** un- 
ast, unconstitutional, and oppressive measure.’’ Ie ex- 
pressed em opinion very decidedly that no forcible means | 
should be employed to compel parents to send their chil- 
drey to school, but that education should be perfectly free. 

le also spoke plainly and strongly in reference to the- 
Chureh catechism, as in his judgment teaching children to 
my what is false, that they were born again of the Spirit | 
Then baptised —whereas baptism communicates no grace 
spiritual influence, 
te Church of Encl ind, as based on the supposition that 
ee Christians in baptism, the subsequent ser- 

oe mfirmation and burial proceeding on the same 


| 
7 and dangerous assumption; so that the church 
knows no 


| 
| 
seution under the name of education ; but, perhaps, its 
} 
} 
} 
} 


ers, ’ 


Of these ¢ 


Wilson was unquestionably most uscful, because he was 
™ only doing good himself, but the cause of good in 
ee He not merely wrought, but made workers. 
He did not stop there, but formed also the scenes where 
Wey were to labour; and the results of his plans and 


hree men, all labouring in one cause, Mr. 


| ousness. 
such smile as the malady permitted, from a world so rich, 
and yet so full of care, into that spiritual world for which 
so many bright gifts prepared her. 


thralled her yellow hair! 
| shrined a loving heart—an angel soul. 


He declared his great objection to | 


thing of sinners,” except flagrant and notorious 





ven-ward, that I shall not be there to weleome it. You 
| willnot forget the little birds that sang to us by the green, 
and the wild flowers : 
they were for you. 
—father, bid your Marion farewell ; she will climb your 
knee no more ! 
by. Who will help you when your daughter—for you 
called me your daughter—is gone / 
chael; brother dear, farewell ; vou will bear me over the 
river no more, 
blind man you taught me coming from the school ?— 


they were all | had, Michael, and 
Mother, kiss me, for] was your child 


You are growing old, father, and I not 
Farewell, dear Mi- 


Do you remember the words of the old 


“As leaves are begotten, so indeed are men; 


Some the wind bears along the ground, 
While the budding wood, as in spring, produces more ; 
Such is the lot of man—one is born, another dies '’ 


‘* And now, the Holy Mother says, ‘Come,’ and 


baby at her breast says, ‘Come,’ and my little sister 
says ‘ Come,’ and God himself calls me—I come, oh! | 
come.” And thus the precious child sank into unconsei- 


She never spoke word more, but passed with 


‘Nor silk nor satin shrouded her limbs—no cap 
What matter, that body had 


‘* We laid her beneath the turf, beside a grassy knoll. 


The wild flowers she so greatly loved came thick upon 
her tomb; anda clustering woodbine made semblance to 
clasp a moss-grown stone, on which was rudely graven 
the name of 


MARION. 
‘* Here, when summer winds blew soft, and the song of 


birds came walted on the breeze, have I sat far in the 
night, and heard, or fancied I heard, a voice—one, 
| alas! forever stilled—eall brother! Then, through tears, 
have I gazed upon the stars, and knew that she was 
there. Wise and gentle Marion, fare-thee-well! Didst 
bloom and fade unseen ; but there are those who shall 
recall thee, while eyes can see or hearts cherish fond 


remembrance.’’ . 


The feuds and quarrels that desolate Ireland beeome 


naturally the subject of the priest's manuseript. He early 
began te form acquaintance with them; a4 the fullowing 
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extract will’ show. It also brings out the opinions of the 
author, who seems to have been, if priest at all, a bad 
Roman Catholice—certainly a Universalist, and one who 
holds by the most comfortable and convenient faith im- 
aginable. 

‘* One day, it so fell out I entered a cabin by the 
hill-side just as the young master left it, and took part 
in the following discourse. 

‘** And so, Michael, darling, you saw him; he went 
out just as you came in.’ 

‘© * | saw him,’ was the reply. 

‘*©*The Virgin be over us,’ continued the woman, 
‘and such a nice young boy 
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| structure was no more, and the assaj! 
| ward, completely filled the aperture. But the er; 

| been foreseen; a pealing voice cried, ‘Now’ Pym 
flash was seen, a bellowing report was heard, -s land 
quivered, and all was still. Twenty human NO Re 


had 


rings had 


passed into the eternity into which they were aor 
lessly about to thrust others, and the remainine fow de. 
struction at their heels, fled in wild dismay, ~  ’ 

‘* It was morn when Ll approached. Already scldien 





| incredibly short almost every trace of that wi! 
| disappeared,”’ 


“** What pity—heretie cub, spawn of Luther, already | 


damned, or shortly to be,’ growled the man. And here 
he crossed h:mself wh le the woman sighed. 

‘** But you do not really think, do not mean to say, 
that one after God's image, so young, so innocent, shall 
incur this fearful doom ¢’ 

‘** Come, now, Micharcl dear,—and the man smiled 
incredulously —‘ I suppose you do not know what is before 
him.’ 

‘* *¢ As Christian man, or rather boy, then, I believe 
heart and soul, that ic is the will and intent, as it is 
within the power, of Almighty God to save each wander- 
ing child of Adam—whether he be of Rome or Geneva, 
or whether he be neither.’ ”’ 


The future priest saved the future landowner, and the 


boys became much attached, although their forms of | 
| still more fragmeniary of the ancient classics, was all that 
| was expected, probably because it was all that could be 


religion differed widely; and friendship, without con- 
forinity, is not common in Ireland. Afterwards, and only 
shortly after, he saved the manor-house aud family from 
being destroyed ina midnight attack. The narrative of 
the conflict is worth transcribing, though we cannot re- 
member of any Irish landlord having ever adopted this 
decisive mode of scorching his foes, and reuting them by 
blowing out his own door. 


| realised, 


‘* About midnight dark forms shot past the trees, por- | 


tentous noises invaded the silence of the night. Finally, 
volley, bringing down the panes with tivgling crash. A 
simultaneous rush was now made against the doors, which 
withstood the shock. 

“The pealing echoes had searecly ecased ere the 
wickets were thrust aside, and destruction was seattered 
among the hooting crew. With yells of rage and pain, 
the fallen were dragged aside, while the rest sought 
shelter behind the trees. 

‘A somewhat anxious interval now ensued. t was 
uncertain whether the besiegers would adventure afresh 
or retire. 
blazing brush were ass'duously thrust forward. Buckets, 
emptied from above, somewhat abated the vigour of the 
flames ; but this dangerous service entailed a degree of 
exposure, of which the assailants were not slow to avail 
themselves. 

‘* The night wore on, but tedious was he progress of 
destruction. It was, therefore, proposed, and carried by 
acclamation, to batter in the entrance by means of a re- 
cently-felled tree which happened to lie about. While 
some proceeded with this, others stood with levelled 
picees ready to discharge the deadly contents against any 
one who should interrupt the work. 5 ; 

‘* It was but too evident that the door, though iron- 
bound and clenched, must yield at last! It ereaked and 
groaned beneath the ponderous blows, while the house it- 
self reverberated from top to bottom. On the critical 
position of the inmates it was frighttul to think. The 
proprietor’s resources, however, were not exhausted, 
Barrels, tilled with sand and clay, were piled across the 
hall, while between this barrier and the door, casks of 

wder lay in grim repose. An infliction, hardly less 
fearful than that which they contemplated, awaited the 
assailants. The misguided men, in fancied security, 


with magistrates and police, attracted by the firine wa 
more especially the thunder of the explosion CAMe tony 
ing in. Every one set to work, and in a space of time 

pace oF - 


ld bight had 


We cannot follow this tale through all its sinvositie 


There is no little interest in the chapters respecting 
studies at Maynooth, though they are short. 


the 
The whole 
system is condemned as one likely to chill the heart an¢ 
freeze the feelings and the affections. Maynooth has pe: 
produced many great scholars, but that was not its objer: 
It was intended to produce earnest men, banded together 
in support of a system; and as high scholarships was pet 
requ site on entering, so we believe the knowledge with 
which the pupils came into the seminary is not inereased, 
except in the peculiarities of Roman theology, when ther 
leave. The new colleges will probably enough make ap 
improvement in this respect. 


‘* A fragmentary knowledge of English, and knowledge 


To these rude acquirements were. now to be 
added a little scholastic logic, a course of barren divinity, 
'and some faint inklings of natural science. It was doing 
the young men scant justice in the first instance and a 
| the last ; it was but pooriy qualifying them for the infy- 
ence they were to exercise, and the posts they were to 
fill, ‘The world, its errors and its excellences, were alike 
excluded. Associates they had none, beyond these as 
incult as themselves; or teachers who for the most part 


ue : ‘ _ had ran the same career. 
a crowd of men, with stunning execrations, discharged a | 


Soon, however, sheaves of straw and piles of | 


‘* Better, in truth, their books had been closed; bet- 
ter they had remained illiterate as the clod, even as the 
fishers and sail-makers of Christ! Better have cas 
scholastic lore aside ; praying to God on bended knees ; 
tharking him forthe mighty gift ef lite, and abiding, wits 
the soul’s devotion, by his unalte ‘able law for ever 
Better far have braced their loins, and waiting on the 
sick and dying, comforted the unhappy, ininistered to the 
sorrow-laden. Detter even, laying hold of spade and 
plough, have taught the right culture of the soil, and re 
maining with the rude peasant, banished unthrift and a 
temperance. Tor man, after all, was their theme; wit 
him they were to live, to dic, to smile, to weep; he was 
to be their cross, their care, their condemnation, or their 


| ‘ exceeding great reward.’ ’’ 


When the gentleman who put powder to his own be 
door, thereby discomfiting his enemies, died, the yout 
mInan succeeded to the estates: followed the advice of the 
priest, and the dictates of his own warm heart ; 80 that be 
became an excellent landlord; and he was shot dead |; 


mistake, while visiting a neighbour who had with the pee 


santry an offensive character. The priest died early, ¥& 


ried with the struggle against his country’s apparent doom 


urged each other on, and but redoubled their rage and | 


violence as bolt and bar gave way. 
**J¢ was done! With one fell stroke the now frail 


The question, ‘‘ What for Ireland ¢” that forms part of 
the title, finds no clear answer in the book; whieh » 
however, very beautifully written, and quite deserves? 
careful reading. The profits of the work are to be 7 
to the fund for the relief of the Irish poor—an additwa~ 
and a strong recommendation in present circumstance’ 


Trave!s ia Peru. By Dr. J. 3. Vou Tschudi, translated 
by Thomasina Ross. London: David Bogue. - 

vol. Svo. 

Tuis German traveller left Havre De Grace i a 


spring of 1X35 for Peru, His voyage out occupied mgt 
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three months; but he passed a considerable time in 
Mery, and has collected such an amount of materials as 
7 a tolerably fair idea of the country and its prospects. 
The country itself seems destined for greatness, but its 
ts are dark and miserable. The population of its 
wading towns is receding ; and with the name of liberty 
Doctor Tschudi 





there appears little of its substance. 


throws a large portion of the responsibility for the con- | 


dition of Peru on the priests. 

“In the Sierra, as well as on the coast, the priests are 
gally the tyrants, rather than the guardians of their 
@eks; and they would frequently be the objects of 
hatred and vengeance, but for the deep-rooted, and al- 
most idolatrous reverence, which the Indians cherish for 
priesteraft. It is disgusting to see the Peruvian priests, 
who usually treat the Jndians like brutes, behaving with 
the most degrading servility when they want to get 
money from them. ‘The love of the Indians for strong | 
drink, js a vice which the priests turn to their own ad- 
rantaze, For the sake of the fees, they frequently order 
religious festivals, which are joyfully hailed by the In- 
dians, because they never fail to end in drinking bouts. 

« Added to the iil-treatinent of the priests, the Indians 
are most unjustly oppressed by the civil authorities. In 
the frequent movements of troops from one vlace to an- 
other, they are exposed to great losses and vexations. 
They are compelled to perform the hardest duties with- 
out payment, and often the produce of their ficlds is laid 
under contribution, or their horses and mules are pressed 
into the service of the military. When intelligence is 
received of the march of a battalion, the natives convey 
their cattle to some remote place of concealment in the 
mountains, for they seldom recover possession of them if 
once they fall into the hands of the soldiery.’’ 

And yet, from the tenor of the following extract, we 
should judge that these same priests are actually endea- | 


rouring torccover her people from the erroneous prac- 
The details of Palm Sundays’ 
and Good Fridays’ observances say little, certainly, for 


tices of their predecessors. 


the religion, or even the taste, of the Peruvians. 


’ 





“Tn order to facilitate the conversion of the idolatrous 
Indians, the Spanish monks who aceompanied Pizzaro’s | 
army sought to render the Christian religion as attractive 
18 possible in the eyes of the heathen aborigines of Peru. | 
With this view they conceived the idea of dramatising 
eertain scenes in the life of Christ, and having them re- | 
presented in the Churches. In the larger towns these per- | 
formances have long since been discontinued ; but they | 
are stil kept up in most of the villages of the Sierra. 
Indeed, the efforts made by enlightened ecclesiastics for 
their suppression have been met with violeut opposition 
oa the part of the Indians. 

“On Palm Sunday, an image of the Saviour seated on 
- dies paraded about the principal streets of the town 
or vilage. The Indians strew twigs of palin over the 
aniinal, and contend one with another for the honour of 
tirowing their pouchos down on the ground, in order that 
the ass may walk over them. The animal employed in 
this ceremony is, when very young, singled out tor the 
purpose, aud is never suffered to carry any burden save 
the holy image. He is fed by the people, and at every 
OOF at wh ch he stops, the inmates of the house pamper 

“up with the best fodder they can procure. 
_ “The assis looked upon as something almost sacred, and | 
r hever named by any other appellation than the Burro 
6‘ In some villages I | 


Yuesiro Senor (our Lord’s ass). 
hare seen these animals so fat that they were scarcels 
able to walk. ! , 
“Good Friday is solemnised in a manner the effect of 
which, to the unprejudiced foreigner, is partly burlesque 
and partly seriously impressive. From the carly dawn 
morning the church is thronged with Indians, who | 
spend the day in fasting and prayer. At two in the after- 
noon, a large image of the Saviour is brought from the 
preg and laid down in front of the altar. Iinmedi- 
Yall the persons in the church rush forward with | 
Petes of cotton to touch the wounds. This gives rise | 


| their cries of ‘ Misericordia!”’ 


by magic, under their hands. 


to Peru. 
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to a struggle, in which angry words and blows are inter- 
changed; in short, there ensues a disgraceful scene of 
uproar, which is only checked by the interposition of one 
of the priests. Order being restored, the sacred image 
is fixed on the cross by three very large silver nails, and 
the head is encircled by a rich silver crown. On each 
side are the crosses of the two thieves. Having gaped 
as this spectacle to their heart's content, the cholos re- 
tire from the church. At eight in the evening they re- 


| assemble to witness the solemn ceremony of taking down 


the Saviour from the eross. The church is then bril- 
liantly lighted up. At the foot of the eross stand four 
white-robed priests, called los Santos Varones (the holy 
men), whose office it is to take down the image. Ata 
littie distance from them, on a sort of stage or platform, 
stands a figure representing the Virgin Mary. This 
figure is dressed in black, with a white cap on its head, 
A priest, in a long discourse, explains the scene to the 
assembled people, and at the close of the address, turn- 
ing to the Santos Varones, he says, *‘ Ye holy men 
ascend the ladders of the Cross, and bring down the 
body of the Redeemer.’ Two of the Santos Varones 
mount, with hammers in their hands, and the priest then 
says, ‘Ye holy man on the mght of the Saviour, strike 
the first blow on the nail of the hand and take it out!’ 
The command is obeyed, and no sooner is the stroke of 
the hammer heard, than deep groans and sounds of 
anguish resound through the chureh; whilst the ery 
of *‘ Misericordia ! wmisericordia !’ repeated by a 
thousand imploring voices, produces an indescribable 
sensation of awe and melancholy. ‘The nail is handed to 
one of the priests standing at the foot of the altar, who 
transfers it to another, and this one in his turn presents 
it to the figure of the Virgin. To that figure the priest 
then turns, and addresses himself, saying, ** Thou afflicted 
mother, approach and receive the nail which pierced the 
right hand of thy holy son :"’ The priest steps forward 
afew paces, and the figure, by some concealed mnechanisin, 
advances to meet him, receives the nail with both hands, 
lays it on a silver plate, dries its eyes, and then returns 
to its place in the middle of the platform. The same 
ceremony is repeated when the two other nails are taken 
out. Threughout the whole performance of these solem- 
nities, an uninterrupted groaning and howling is kept up 
by the Indians, who, at every stroke of the hammer, raise 
These sounds of anguish 
reach their climax when the priest consigns the body of 
the Saviour to the charge of the Virgin. ‘The image is 
laid in a coffin tastefully adorned with flowers, which, to- 
gether with the figure of the Virgin Mary, ts paraded 
through the streets. Whilst this nocturnal procession, 
lighted by thousands of wax tapers, 1s making the cireuit 
of the town, a party of Indians busy themselves in erect- 
ing before the church door tweive arches decorated with 
flowers. Between every two of the arches they lay 
Howers on the ground, arranging them in various figures 
and designs. ‘These flower-carpets are singularly ingeni- 
ous and pretty. Each one is the work of two cholos, 
neither of whotn seems to bestow any attention to what 
his comrade is doing; and yet, with a wonderful harmony 
of operation, they create the most tasteful designs, ara- 
besques, animals, and landscapes, which grow, as it were, 
Whilst [ was in Tarma, 
I was at once interested and astonished to observe, on one 
of these flower-carpets, the figure of the Austrian double 
eagle. On inquiry, I learned from an Indian that it had 
been copied from the quicksilver jars, exported from Idria 
On the return of (he procession to the church, 
a hymn, with harp accompaniment, is sung to the Vir- 


gin, as the figure is carried under the arches of flowers. 


The bier of the Saviour is then deposited in the church, 
where it is watched throughout the night. 

‘* On the following morning, at four o'clock, the cere- 
mony of hanging Judas takes place in front of the ehureh. 
A figure of Judas, the size of life, is filled with squibs 
and crackers, an is frequently made to bear a resem- 
blance to some obnoxious inhabitant of the place. After 
the match is applied to the combustible figure, the cholos 
dance around it, and exult jn the blowing up of their 


enemy,” 
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_ The work extends to nearly five hundred pages; the state- 
ments made are very interesting, and. we believe, their 
accuracy may be relied upon. They are thus wound up: 


“The facts adduced in the course of this volume, rela- 
tive to the barbarous Colonization system of the Spaniard, 
must sufficiently prove how adverse was Spanish dominion 
to the improvement of the natives, and to the prosperity of 


POLITICAL 


RAILWAYS AND CURRENCY. 


Tug recent currency acts of Sir Robert Peel have come 
up at length for judgment before the public, and they are 
condemned. So long as the country is prosperous, they 
do neither good nor harm ; but whenever the tide of our 
affairs turn, they begin to necelerate its backward mo- 
tion. The most remarkable thing connected with these 
laws, to us, is not that so many bankers and merchants 
oppose them, but that they are supported by any person 
engaged in the industrial pursuits of the country. Their 
operation, when prosperity does not suspend them, is 
the best illustration of lighting the candle at beth ends 
ever afforded by the legislature. Whenever the goods 
inported into this country rise in price, and more money 
is required for the transactions, the circulation is made 
less by law ; for at that time the exchanges will assured!) 
be against this country, and the balances must be paid in 
gold. 

The avowed object of Sir Robert Peel, in all his cur- 
reney acts, has been the prevention of speculation, and 
over-trading. Of over-trading we hear so much that, 
occasionally, we are tempted to ask whether the people 
have been over-fed, over-housed, over-clothed, and over- 
taught, or if they have becoine over-rich. 

Over-trading in one sense there never can be. The 
operative classes are more ambitious of leisure than of 
work. The contest for the Ten Hours Bill teaches that 
lesson. All the laws, often crude, sometimes injurious, 
adopted by trades-unions prove the existence of a check 
imposed by labour on ‘‘ over-trading’’ far more efficient 
than any currency act. We suspect that, if events were 
rightly named, politicians would find what they call 
‘*over-tradine’’ is the absence of ‘* under-trading ;"’ 
and that while the operatives have the management of 
these matters, so much in their own hands, there will 


Le 


never be any ‘* over-trading. They take care to make 


’? 


‘* over-trading,’’ in the right meaning of the term, un- 
profitable, by exacting high prices for, and putting, in short, 
a scale of almost prohibitive duties upon extra hours. 

It is quite possible to make more goods than may be 
sold, only because bad laws intervene between the maker 
and his customer. It would be impossible to ‘‘ ever- 
trade’’ in that way with the present disposition of our 
operative classes in favour of short time, even with re- 
duced wages, if artificial obstacles were not thrown up to 
prevent the intercourse of nations, and preserve their 
present state of alienation. 

The object of Sir Robert Peel's late bills is, however, 
to prevent over-speculation. They were passed in 1844 
and 1845, and were followed by the most extensive spe- 
culation ever manifested in this country. Their friends, 


however, allege that they prevented that speculation 
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the country. For Pern, Nature's bounteonsly ¢ 


land, let us hope that there is reserved a futyre &Youre, 


than either the past or the present.” happae, 
But of that, there is no immediate expectation 
the hopes formed of the South American Republi 
led to miserable disappointments. 
We believe the work to be weil translated. 
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tionably a limit to everything short of infinity ; but if the 
railway speculation was stopped by Peel's bill, before « 
wrought its own cure, we are startled to think how an 
infinity human contrivances may go if le to their 
own course and guidance. 


We rejoice that the railway speculation w 





as of suet 
an innocent character, as affects this country. It pnined 
some individuals, and embarassed others: but, on the 
whole, it came in good time to take up the surplus la. 
bourers that agriculture was throwing off, and manufae- 
tures could notemploy. The supporters ef the present enr- 
rency acts blame it, indeed, for the existing money pauie, 
With this charge we have not the slightest reason to be 
surprised. Their support of these acts is judicial evi- 
dence that they have not studied this class of topies suf. 
ficiently. The railways have certainly litt!e th say or do 
in the subject. They must have straitened individuals, 
but they cannot have straitened the country. ‘The money 
expended upon thein passes from one man’s bank account 
to another. In accomplishing this process, very little 
time is required. For a large part of the payments, the 

It is an affair of passing cheques. 
or the major part, some time is needed ; but the money 
paid by labourers to shopkeepers and tradesmen falls 
rapidly into the hands of loeal and branch banks, or ulti- 
mately into those of the wholesale dealer, who seldom 
keeps cash on hand. 

Lhe railway expenditure does not go out of the coun- 


| 


act is momentary. 


try, and can only therefore affect the foreign exchanges 
to a very limited extent, and in no other way than house 
or ship-building—than draining or feneing, or any other 
process in the reclamation of wastelands. The only way 
in which it can affect the exchanges is, that, if railways 
were not in course of formation, a great number of the 
labouring population would be idle and the remainder 





Of course they 
would consume less teaand sugar, and, undoubtedly, alsoa 
smaller quantity of beer and spirits. There would be, 
consequently, a reduced consumpt of colonial products 
and grain, while the sums to be paid for these comme 
dities would be proportionally reduced, and the exebanges 


so far eased. 


would be working for smaller wages. 


Railways, however, share this tendency in commos 
with house and ship-building, or with those beneficent 
operations in draining land, undertaken through direst 
Government encouragement, and the road-destroying and 
most unprofitable expenditure, sanctioned by the Govern- 
Sir Charles Wood may, therefore, 
quite as wisely press resolutions to stop all public works 
in Ireland, and all house or bridge-building—all harbour- 
making or dock-formation—all ship, boat, or steam 

construction, and the cutting of the drains for which be 
lent the money—as resolutions to suspend railway legs 


ment in Ireland. 





from going much farther than it did. There is unques- 


lation aad railway bills. 
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Nothing can be more evident than that if the labour- 
ers at railways, at iron works, and other establishments, 
ghose wages have been enhanced, in consequence of the 
yew lines, were to hve soberly, and put the balance of 


their earnings into the savings bank instead of the whisky 
shops no barm could come to the country by the opera- 
tion. Instead of funds being low in price they would be 
high. Whenever a capitalist wanted to sell consols to 
pay his calls the Government broker would be ready to 
hav account of the savings banks, or the building so- 
cieties, the benefit societies, and the various clubs would 
cheerfully pay for his stock. he consideration shows how 
imately the prosperity of this country is dependent 
the morality of the labouring classes. 

Some parties allege that railways were very com- 
mendable up to a certain extent, and so long as the share- 
holders could pay the calls from the savings of their in- 
comes; but whenever they began to borrow money for 
the purpose of meeting calls, they raised the rate of in- 
terest, interfered with the ordinary pursuits of com- 
merce, and have done thus all the mischief that las been 
weomplished. This argument may or may not be incorrect 
in ita result, but it is inaccurate in its statements and 
suppositions. If railways be made at all, they must be 
formed by the savings of some persons. If the sharehold- 
ers borrow money to pay the calls, they must borrow from 
the savings of some individuals. So faras the country is 
concerned, it matters nothing whether they are working 
on their own savings or those of others, for there is no 
other source of accumulation except economy. 

Then the effect of their proceedings on the rate of in- 
terest must have been the same, whether the shareholders 
usedtheir own property or borrowed money. Ifa man saves 
money and does not put it out on railways he will expend 
or invest it in something else. If he saves without in- 
resting he will be able to lend. And if many persous who 
have been thus saving and lending continue to save but 
begin to invest, their accumulations are withdrawn from 
the lending market, and the result is the same on the 
talue of money, as if they had borrowed a sum siinilar 
te that which they expend. 

It is useless, therefore, to complicate the question by 
sying that while calls were paid from the accumulations 
of the shareholders, the railways were not injurious, 
bat are rendered prejudicial whenever these calls 
are paid by borrowed money. The result onthe money 
market, by cither mode of transacting the busicess, 
vould be the same. : 

Ifthe expenditure on railwavs were to be taken as one 
course of the prevalent scarcity of money, still it could 
o@ account for the vast depreciation in almost every de- 
ription of property that is now experienced. Adding 
the expenliture on railways of the last two years to the 
extra outlay for grain from foreign countries since har- 
vest, a sum considerably under forty-five millions ster- 
mug will be produced, This vast sum does not account 
‘or depreciation of property equivalent to from one hun- 
red and fifty to five hundred millions. There is no com- 
farison between the presumed cause and the ascertained 
result; but we have already shown, so far as the country 

its financial arrangements are concerned, that the 
only part of railway expenditure that could have materi- 
ally effected them is that small portion which the labour- 
roche aay on foreign products, over and above the 
ich, in more straitened circumstances, would be 
devoted by them to that purpose. 
ti. ted this small sum—for that is all the saving— 
outa er has been invited to suspend all railway 
“Ss, although, in that ease, the labourers and their 


rat 


m Hae nothing. This plan of economising would be 
y eXtravagant. 
net © have already seen that Sir Robert Peel's bills did 
4. 2 point of fact, stop speculation. We may also deny 
at the Government acts wisely in endeavouring to in- 
- care _ business. It is not likely that the Mem- 
niles © Cabinet will generally have much practical ac- 
hee with commercial affairs ; and the country has 

"et often so well nigh ruined by theorists, that it would 
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ilies must come on the poor rates, and be supported | 


not be foolish to have done once and for ever with their 
intermeddling. 

Those who require a change in the currency laws are taunt- 
ed with seeking Government intervention. Nothing can be 
more false. The Voluntaries in religion might be with equal 
propriety accused of seeking Government interference 
with creeds and doctrines ; because they invite Parliament 
to repeal some of its own acts. The opponents of the 
existing currency laws do precisely the same thing. 
They invoke not more, but less, government interference. 
They allege that the government are to a large extent 
trespassers on ground not their own; but the invitation 
to walk off is certainly not to be construed as a message 
with compliments, and the request of the parties con- 
cerned, that they would re-create themselves there, when- 
ever their convenience served, 

Sir Robert Peel, by his act of 1844, limited the circu- 
lation of the Bank of England to £14,000,000, ona basis 
of government securities, which is its fixed issue. The 
Bank may issue notes to any extent above that sum, but 
the currency must be based on gold. For every million 
of notes that it issues, it must have a million of sove- 
reigns, or an equivalent to them in gold and silver on 
hand. Sir Robert Peel himself acknowledges that bul- 
lion currency is most expensive. There is—first, all its 
amount of capital sunk, and rendered into not fixed, but 
retrograding capital. Then, second, there are two pro- 
cesses of retrogression, for gold wears, and gold is lost— 
lost or destroyed to the country, which never is or can be 
the case with a paper currency. The result of necessity 
that money is made dear, and labour or profit is propor- 
tionately reduced ; while capitalists, whose trade is exclu- 
sively to lend .money on tangible and mortgaged, or 
pawned securities, prosper. 

The classes who lose by this arrangement are very 
numerous, because whenever bankers foresee a run for 
gold to export, they contract discounts, and raise the price 
of money. In the struggle to stand upright, the middle 
classes waste their strength. They cast away their pro- 
perty below its value ; and those who watch and wait for 
the wrecks of society pick it up. The tendency of the 
present currency law is therefore to repress the middle 
classes for the profit of wealthy men, who are no engaged 
in industrial pursuits. 

Ilere, however, as in all similar cases, the evil sinks 
downwards to the lowest depths. Most undoubtedly, 
mills have been stopped in Lancashire aud Lanarkshire, 
or wrought on short time, not merely for want of orders, 
but because orders that were not to be paid in cash, or in 
very short bills, could not be executed, for the bills were 
not negotiable, or could have only been cashed at a price 
which would have swept away much more than profits. 

In the humblest places that can be called homes, 
where wasted strength was planning how a high ex- 
penditure could be made to square with a low income, Sir 
Robert Peel’s acts came in and carried the earnings alto- 
gether away. ‘The mill was stopped. The spindles stood 
still. A long holiday of starvation was secured. To 
maintain it, the home was emptied into the pawnshop ; 
and such deep losses incurred, as a good harvest and 
twelvernonths busy work will scarcely retrieve. But if 
the poor sunk, wealthier capitalits prospered, and trade to 
them, amidst ruins, 1s a money-making process. 

The apology for Sir Robert Peel's adoption of what 
he calls the most expensive currency, is to secure the con- 
vertibility of paper currency. Does it make that se- 
eure’ Most certainly not. The Bank of England has 


fourteen millions of a fixed currency that is unbacked by 


gold. The other banks in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land have a considerable currency in the same position. 
It is quite possible that all bullion might be drawn down 


| to these points, and where is the convertibility ! 





Bankers must risk that matter. They promise to pay 
in bullion when required; but people do not take their 
notes on account of that promise. They pass current 
because they represent solid property ; because they are 
parts of houses, of lands, of ships ; and because they are 
fragments of the national debt. 

‘The proper cure for these matters is to revert to the 
Scotch system of banking before 1545, and extend its 
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provisions to England. It is notorious that this scheme | Catholic emancipation. In conversation, Mr O° Conner 
matter, 





wrought well. The currency commanded the utmost himself gave a satisfactory explanation of the 
confidence. All classes were satisfied with its soundness. ‘*‘ A man has energy,’’ he said, ‘‘ and his ¢j 
The excellence of the systern was strikingly manifested determine the use he is to make of it.’’ «There is 
by the fact, that a small circulation was made to doa dumb war,’’ he used to say, ‘always going on A 
large business. There were no failures to pay—there | Ireland.’”’ He had energy and he gave it to the enmns ef 
was no repudiation—no broken faith with the public—no , his race and his religion. ‘The war did not make 
inconvenience experienced—and there should have been energy, which unquestionably made itself powerfully fei 
no legislative intermeddling. in the battle and in the victory. There is always wor} 
There could be no difficulty in requiring bankers to to be done demanding the greatest cnergy, and it wails 
found so much of their circulation on Government secu- until the strong man rises to do it. 
rities; although, where the Companies are numerous, Never perhaps has any man lived and acted whose lif. 
such provisious are superfluous. Still they can effect has equalled that of Daniei O'Connell in consistency of 
evil ; and the result is, that the country has, so faras | agitation. If this be a virtue, he is the perfection of it 
that portion of the currency extends a circulation | Though the horrors of the French Revolution almos: 
managed without any expenre. nade him a Tory when a boy, as soon as he made up his 
The adoption of this system in Engiand would be | mind in early manhood his opinions and PUrposes 9 
equivalent to an addition of £20,000,000 to the fleeting | twenty-five were very nearly what they were at seventy 
capit—‘‘the small charge,” as it has not been inaptly | We have somewhere seen in one extract, the earliest ¢;. 
termined, of the country. _ pressions of his mind forty years ago, a list of the reforms 
We know there is a feeling in its favour in Lancashire he pledged himself to etfect. There was no mineige 
and the manufacturing districts. It would not unduly modesty or timidity in this list. He said, ‘* Support me 
depreciate the value of money. It would carry the coun- | and I willdothem.”’ ‘‘ The Parliament in College Grey” 
try away from the verge of bankrup'ey. It would form, | was a late promise which every now and then was modi. 
ina present and temporary relief, a large and important | fied by an ‘‘ or’’—‘* Repeal or justice for Ireland.” 
and permanent benefit. Writers who make much of the differences of race—s 
One-half or one-fourth of the energy which repealed | theme about which there is much nonsense in y 
the Corn-law would revoke the Currency-law, and ac- will be pleased to explain why this chief of the Celt 


complish, at least, an equal triumph. the Irish Celts—the mercurial, impracticable, versatile. 
| talkative, unsteady Celts—has been for five-and-forty years 
a leading politician in the three kingdoms. The Saxon 


Peel has been a teetotum, the Anglo-Irish Wellesley a 
drifting iceberg, the half-Scoteh half-English Brougham 
a ‘* Will-o’-the-wisp’’ compared with this doggish, steads, 
obstinate Celt, O'Connell. is principles and purposes, 
his views and aims, and all his modes of carrying them 
out, have been the same for half acentury. The greates 
example of the Saxon qualities of steadiness and practiea- 
lity in these days has been this great Celt. O' Connelhhad 
none of the imaginative genius of the Anglo-Insh, whieh 
displays itself in the splendour of the eloquence of Burke, 
Curran, Grattan, and Shiel. Compared with theirs, bs 
was the eloquence of business. His rhetoric was all 
second-hand. He convulsed his audience at Covent Garden 


Daxter 0’ Connect died at Genoa on Saturday the 15th 
instant. He had reached the allotted threescore and ten 
years, and passed them by three to jour years. When 
the Irish people shall be recounting to ther children mn 
future generations the dire calamities of the year of fa- 
mine, they will not omit the crown (in their estimcte) of | 
them all—the death of the Liberator. 

There will be many disputes before the page of history 
records the character which shall finally prevail respecting 
this man—the greatest political personage of these times, | 

Mr. O'Connell used to say he was ‘‘ the best abused 
man in Europe.’’ This was true; and a truth signifi- 


eant of his importance in Europe. Since Napoleon, he has 4. describing the Corn-Law Dukes as fellows whose sh- 
had no equal in the political power which he has wielded. | , is aieate  meomegies orc Secale 
People do not abuse a man without a purpose; and the | “?*S Were air to follow them. canes, 

"| can produce a good and witty joke of his own, when a 


amount of abuse may, therefore, be the measure of fear | ©. ; : ofa 8 ; 
of the assailants for their interests. O° Connell effected a friend interrupted us, saying— It is taken from Hud 
bras, whose couplet is— 


revolution in Ireland; and the signs of it were manifest 
in his own history, within the last twenty years. We re- * A man he was so ghastly and 60.gr Mm, 
member when the forms of the constitution would not His very shadow feared to follow hin. 
permit him to take his seat as a simple member of | There was no original Irish wit in this greatest of the 
parliament. We knew him when, as the chief of a! Irish. O'Connell had Saxon steadiness, and was desti- 
compact band of from forty to sixty members of the tute of Irish fancy; and to this curious fact must 
House of Commons, exercising the dominaney of a | ascribed the consequence that, while the florid orators of 
superior will and intellect over his inferiors. In mind | Jreland were weak and beautiful as flags on a ship of 
| 


and purpose, he was the most powerful man in Bri- | war, he was powerful and terrible as the guns within her 
tish affairs—the master successively of the Melbourne | port-holes. 

and the Russell cabinets. Merle D’ Aubigne says, the O’ Connell was the most kingly man of these dayt 
only man of these times like Martin Luther, in the power | His crown was indeed a cap, but his power was not cere- 
he wielded, was Danicl O'Connell ; he was constantly | monial but real. He was the hero of his countryme. 
acting on public opinion, by his pen and tongue, by letters | In the eves of the Liberals of Europe he was the augus: 
and speeches, as a journalist and an orator. But Luther | voice of an oppressed nation. Roman Catholie 

was never master of cabinets, and never, therefore, the | revered him as the sainted champion of religion. . 
most powerful personality concerned in the government! We might have given a detailed narrative of the if 
of an empire. Of course, there is a difference between | of this extraordinary man; but so far as this ca 
the greatness of a man’s qualities, and the goodness of | accomplished in limited space, it has been done, and wel 
his position. There may have been a concurrence of cir- done, in the daily press. : 
cumstances which gave his greatness to O’Connell, but To enter more minutely on his history, which 4 
the weakest theory we have seen of it, is the one which | Ireland's history, is unnecessary with the knowledge that 
refers it to the obstinacy of George the III. on refusing | tate biography will be written by his son. 
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